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THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The library OF PHILOSOPHY is in the first instance a 
contribution to the History of Thought. While much has been 
done in England in tracing the course of evolution in nature, 
history, religion and mordity, comparatively little has been 
done in tracing the development of Thought upon these and 
kindred subjects, and yet “ the evolution of opinion is part of 
the whole evolution.” 

This Library will deal mainly with Modem Philosophy, 
partly because Ancient Philosophy has already had a fair share 
of attention in this country through the labours of Grote, Fer- 
rier, Benn and others, and through translations fix>m Zdler ; 
partly because the Library does not profess to give a complete 
history of thought. 

By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out tliis 
plan, it is hoped that a completeness and thoroughness of treat- 
ment otherwise unattainable will be secured. It is believed, 
also, that from writers mainly English and American fuller con- 
sideration of English Philosophy than it has hitherto received 
from the great German Histories of Philosophy may be looked 
for. In the departments of Ethics, Economics and Politics, 
for instance, the contributions of English writers to the common 
stock of theoretic discussion have been especially valuable, and 
these subjects will accordingly have special prominence in tliis 
undertaking. 

Another feature in the plan of the Library is its arrangement 
according to subjects rather than authors and dates, enabling the 
writers to follow out and exhibit in a way hitherto unattempted 
the results of the logical development of particular lines of 
thought. 

The historical portion of the Library is divided into two 
sections, of which the first contains worlcs upon the develop- 
ment of particular schools of Philosophy, while the second 
exhibits the history of theory in particular departments. 

To these have been added, by way of Introduction to the 
whole Library, (i) an English translation of Erdmann’s His- 
tory of Philosophy, long since recognised in Germany as the best ; 
(2) translations of standard foreign works upon Philosophy. 

J. H. MUIRHEAD, 

General Editor. 
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ERDMANN’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


** A sPLBNDio monument of patient labour, critical acumen and adznirablo 
methodical treatment. ... It is not too much to predict that, for the Ubra^ 
of the savant, for the academical student, whose business it is to be primed in 
the wisdom of the ages, and for the literary dilettante, who is nothing if not 

up in * things that everybody ought to know,' these volumes will at once 
become a necessity for purposes, at least, of reference, if not of actoal study. - . • 
We possess nothing that bear any comparison with it in point of complete- 
ness." — Po// Mall Gazette, 

It is not necessary to speak of the great merits of Erdmann's History of 
Philosophy, Itsremarkable clearness and comprehensiveness are well known. , . . 
The tran^ation is a good, faithful rendering, and in some parts even reaches a 
high literary level." — ^Professor John Watson, in The Week, of Canada. 

*• It is matter of real congratulation, in the dearth still of original English or 
American work over the whole field of historical philosophy, tlxat by the side of 
the one important German compend of this generation, the other, so w^l fitted 
to serve as its complement, is now made accessible to the English-speaking 
student." — M ind. 


" It has been long known, highly esteemed, and in its successive editions 
has sought to make itsdf more worthy of the success it has justly achieved. 
Erdmann's work is excdlent. His history of medissval philosophy especially 
deserves attention and praise for its comparative fulness and its admirable 
scholarship. ... It must prove a valuable and much needed addition to our 
philosophical works." — Scotsman, 


" The combination of qualities necessary to produce a work of the scope 
and grade of Erdmann's is rare. Industry, accuracy, and a fair degree of philo- 
sophic understanding may give us a work like Ueberweg's ; but Erdmann's 
history, while in no way superseding Ueberweg's as a handbook for general 
use, yet occupies a difierent position. Erdmann wrote his book, not as a refer- 
ence book, to give in brief compass a digest of the writings of various authors, but 
as a genuine history of philosophy, tracing in a genetic way the dev^oprnent 
of thought in its treatment of philosophic problems. Its purpose is to develop 
philosophic intelligence rather than to furnish information. 'vC^en we add that, 
to the successful execution of this intention, Erdmann unites a minute ancl 
exhaustive knowledge of philosophic sources at first hand, equalled over the 
entire field of philosophy probably by no other one man. we are in a condition 
to form some idea of the value of the book. To the student who wishes, not 
simply a general idea of the course of philosophy, nor a summary of what this 
and that man has said, but a somewhat detailed knowledge of the evolution 
of thought, and of what this and the other writer have contributed to it, Erd- 
mann is indispensable; there is no substitute." — ^Professor John Dewjev, in 
The Andover Review, 


' It is a work that is at once compact enough for the ordinary student, and 
full enough for the reader of literature. • • • At once systematic and interest- 
ing." — Journal of Education, 

" The translation into English of Erdmann's History of Philosophy is an 
imjiortant event in itself, and in the fact that it is the first instalment of an under- 
taking of great significance for the study of philosophy in this country. Apart, 
however, from its relation to the Library to which it is to serve as an introduc- 
tion, the translation of Erdmann's History of Philosophy is something for which 
the English student ought to be thankful. ... A History of past endeavours, 
achievements and failures cannot but be of great use to the student. Such a 
History, able, competent, trustworthy, we have now in our hands, adequately 
and worthily rendered into our mother-tongue." — Spectator, 



Press Notices of Volume I 


“ 7 record my fullest appreckdion of a notable book, one that cannot 
fail to add to the author*s already splendid reputation, and one which 
teill enlarge not a little our knowledge in a great field of science, . . . 
The time has come for the reconstruction of the entire discipline of logic 
— a reconstruction of logic on the betsis of a genetic explanation of our 
actual knowledge seems to be manifest destiny in the light of Professor 
Baldwin's present work:' — Prof. J. £. Russ^ in Jovrk. of Philo- 
sophy. 

This is a most earnest, profound, laborious, systematic analysis 
of cognition, such as cannot fail to be of continual utility to students of 
psychology. It appears to be a signal setting forth of science — what the 
Germans would call an * epoch-^mahing * hook. When one has to build 
a house, a definite plan is drawn, in which aU the conditions are duly 
consideredr^—and this plan becomes the focus of study. Such a preliminary 
project it is with which Professor Baldwin has now enriched the psychology 
of cognition. The vocabulary of well-considered new terms is in itself a 
precious gift to psychological investigation. For with each of these new 
terms there goes a valucble new conception. The publication must serve 
as a precious landmarh in future investigation, in that it lays down for 
the first time a definite project of structure of the theory of cognition in 
great detail." — C. S. Peirce in Thb Nation. 

** The genetic method has been^wielding an influence shaking up the 
old distinctions ; but there has not been such a traversing of the whole 
psychological field solely by Us intellectual right and its scientific authority, 
as that made by Baldwin’s Thought and Things. It promises a com- 
plete reconstruction of psychology and also of the cognate philosophical 
disciplines of logic and epistemology, leaving the time-honoured distinc- 
tions far behind. The achievement can be interpreted as an age-movement, 
and be closely related to the current intellectual need which has been finding 
widespread satisfaction in pragmatism. The item of historical interest 
is that the initiative has come from within psychology, and the results 
stand closer to the assured gains of the science than do the guasi-meta- 
physics of the time.” — Prof. Buchner in a r£sum6 of Psychological 
Progress in 1906. 

This is the most comprehensive attempt in logic yet made in America. 
The fact that such a programme is offered, and the general standpoint and 
method of treatment, are further evidence that philostyphy in America is 
rapidly passing from the absorbing, translating, albeit necessary period 
of German apprenticeship, into a free creative adulthood.” — Prof. A. W. 
Moore in Thb Psyckologzcai. Bulustin. 

** The first instalment of what promises to he an important inquiry 
into the actual movement of the function of knowledge. Prof, Baldwin’s 
account of the process by which cognition is built up is so coherent that it 
is Impossible to give more than a fraction of its substance. But one 
finds that the writer hcts always something true and important to say*’ 
— ^Nature. 

** One must heartily acknowledge the importance of Professor Baldwin’s 
contribution in a comparatively new field. [It is"} worked out with great 
thoroughness of detail and with a comprehensive grasp of the guiding 
principles. One cannot fail to recognise both the importance of the problem, 
and the real value of his results .” — Prof. J. E, Creighton in the Philo- 
soPH. Ksvxbw. 



Press Notices of Volume II 

** Three volume are io goto the full making of the valuable and elaborate 
treatise upon lo^c, of which this is the second. It expounds experimental 
l^giCf explains Iww the process of thinking goes on, and examines the 
sanctions of logical validity and the dualisms and limitations of thought. 
The book is full of matter^ and this volume well maintains the promise 
of its predecessor that the complete treatise will rank as one of the most 
important among recent contributions to the literature of philosophy ** — 
Edinburgh Scotsman. , ' , 

The time has not yet come to attempt an estimate of the general worth 
of this ambitious effort to construct a systemaiic logic on genetic lines. 
The third volume is not written. Meanwhile we congratulate Prof, 
Baldwin— ~a thinker of great vigour and abilily — on having accomplished 
another lap in his long course. It is very interesting to observe how 
America having served its philosophical apprenticeship is now devoting 
its matured powers to every branch of philosophy in turn. Logic in 
. particular has recently been taken in hand. The present volume belong 
to the same movement. It displays a predominant interest in genesiSj 
and considers thinking and thought in live and organic relation io the 
mental ' economy as a whole. On the other hand, it is d direct challenge 
and counterblast to the logic emanating from Chicago^ But both parties 
would agree to condemn as obsolete and barren much that still passes for 
logic in certain quarters.** — ^Athen^uM. 

** This second volume, while lacking nothing in organic unity 9 contains 
a wealth of topics of which a review can give no adequate idea. Prof, 
Baldwin has shed new light upon many old logical Problems and {what 
is rare enough in logical treatises) has really contributed to our knowledge 
in several respects. These contributions^ together with a broad-mindedness 
which can combine opposite extremes of theory, are, in our view, the 
chief merits of the work. There is no recent book in English which has 
covered the field so fully, in so empirical a spirit, yet wim such philoso- 
phical' and logical power of interpretation. The * pragmatic * works 
were constructive, and empirical, yet certainly without taking in as many 
facts or recognizing as many human needs and interests. The author is 
able to find a place for the practical, theoretic, aesthetic, social, even * logistic * 
motives that enter into human thought, to justify each and to restrain each 
to its proper limits. It is not easy io say which of the authors special 
views seem to us most important: on the whole, however, we think the 
dualism of content and control is probably the most fertile contribution. 
We agree that every treatment of either logic or the psychology of cognition 
should proceed along these lines. Prof. Baldwin has surveyed and 
mapped a region which should now be settled by the logician,** — Prof. 
W. H. Sheldon, in the Psychological Bulletin. 

“ What seems to me especially significant in Mr, Baldwin* s work is 
the account of the stages and means through which the individual mind 
develops a fuUy consdoi^ logical experience. It is in part the same 
undertaking that Hegel left so incomplete. The progress of biology and 
psychology has made it possible for Prof, Baldwin to present a concrete 
working out of this problem which is an immense advance on anything 
that previously existed** — Prof. Creighton, in Darwin and Logic. 

“ Every one must join in admiration of this [work], which is full of new 
researches, original thoughts, and serious work, especially when it is 
compared with the leanness of most logical treatises. One of its merits 
is that it clears up many of the points at issue between Pragmatism and 
the old Philosophy.** — ^Dr. K. Schalk, in the Rivi$ta di Filosofia. 
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PREFACE 


The present volume contains about bait of the matter which 
it was proposed to publish in Volume III of the work, under the 
title “ Real Logic.” As much as I regret the necessity of issuing 
a fouiih, still on the whole it is better, since a single third volume 
would be very bulky, and also since the matter falls naturally 
into two principal parts. This course enables me to present 
in this volmne the results of the investigation of the problems 
of practice and the aesthetic, in a form which makes them inde- 
pendently available, without waiting for the preparation, in 
final form, of the more philosophical discussioxis of the theory of 
reality. It also affords some relief from the necessity of 
over-compression, of which certain reviewers of Volume II 
have justly complained. I wish to make very sincere acknow- 
ledgments to the publishers, in view of their genuine liberality. 
in' allowing the work to be extended to four volumes. It is 
hoped that the concluding part may be ready for publication 
in about another year. 

As to the subject-matter of this volume, the text may speak 
for itself. It contains, besides the setting together of results 
with a view to their bearing on the problem of reality (in Parts 
I and II), the detailed exposition of the theory of Affective 1/^c 
(Part III), the equally detailed investigation of Aesthetic Ex- 
perience (Part IV), and the general treatment — ^preliminary to 
its philosophical discussion — of Immediacy (Parts V and VI), 
and ends with a succinct intimation of the programme of the 
following volume.^ It is to be hoped that the introduction of 

1 In connexion with, which see also the Introduction, chap, ii., on 
the " Problem and Method of Real Logic.” 

is 
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the name Fancalism (see chap. xv. sect. 24) for the resulting 
philosophical point of view, summarising the original motto 
of the work. To koKqv may not seem to be entirely without 
justification, pending the developments which are to follow. 
It is the name which I propose to give to the reasoned form of 
Aesthetic Immediatism which is worked out on the basis of 
the discussions of the entire work. 

It will be noted that in Parts III and IV respectively, I 
have drawn directly upon certain contemporary writers. The 
theory of " affective logic,” accepted in principle and extended 
in application in these pages, is distinctively French in its origin, 
as the theory of “ Emfiihlung,” also accepted and utilised in its 
fundamental meaning, is distinctively German. The names of 
Ribot and Lipps will always be connected respectively with these 
two fruitful movements in psychological and aesthetic theory. 
Whatever constructions are made, in attempts like this, to 
appraise and extend these principles, these writers will always 
be cited as the original thinkers whose researches have made 
them possible. 

It will not be considered out of place, perhaps, iE I take occa- 
sion to point out here the convergence between certain of the 
outstanding results of the study of the '* prelogical,” in Volume I 
of this work, and those of a recent and already well-known work, 
Les Fonctions mentales dans les soditis infirieures of Monssieur 
L. L 4 vy-Bnihl. Without passing judgment on his anthro- 
pological theses proper — ^which seem, however, to be extremely 
wcU buttrcss?cd by facts— or assenting to his rather dualistic 
interpretation of the differences between the minds of civilized 
and primitive man, one may still accept his description of thc.se 
differences as they arc found to exist. He finds the primitive 

^ I may quote the following /rom a prominent Greek scholar whom 
I have consulted : “ ' Pancalism ' would not be a regular formation, but 
neither is ' pantheism ' nor ' pancosmism ' ; so I think the analogy amply 
justifies you in using ' pancalism ' — ^indeed, it has vai'KoXos to rc\st on. 
whereas which does not mean ' wholly divine,’ docs not help 

' pantheism.' ' Pantheism * is entirely irregular ; and it is only the ' ism ’ 
in your ' pancalism ’ which is iiregular." 
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mind to be " prelogical ” {prilogique — the same term as that 
used in our work for the corresponding individual mental func- 
tions, before the rise of reflection) as opposed to " logical ” ; 
and the characters of the prelogical as he presents them are 
reducible to two. 

In the first place, M. L6vy-Bruhl finds primitive perception 
and representation to be " collective ” rather than individual. 
The senses do not insist on their immediate reports, but these 
axe interpreted in the sense of social and collective beliefs. The 
body of prelogical thought is essentially a body of reprisentaUon 
collective. The agreement of this with our own description of 
the " common ” character of prelogical meaning is plain enough. 
We have insisted in great detail upon the essential deter- 
mination of the individual’s belief and conduct by the influence 
of social opinion and sanction, giving an account of the stages and 
sources of this " commonness " which would, I think, bear detailed 
application to primitive mentality as well.^ The reprisefOaUon 
coUecUve is equally in evidence in the immature civilized man 
— in his prelogical stages and in his non-logical exhibitions of 
himself — and it is in general character the same as that of the 
primitive man. I think the difference between the prelogical 
and the logical in this respect, as pointed out by M. L6vy-Bruhl, 
would bear description in the terms of our discussion : the 
prelogical is socially common as being " syndoxic ” (that is, 
un-individual in the sense of being consciously " collective”), 
while the logical is common as being " synnomic ” (that is, 
while individual, still judged by the individual to be convincing 
or fit for acceptance by all). In the latter sense, the logical 
may also be described as " collective.” 

In the second place, the primitive mind, according to M. 
L4vy-Bruhl, does not recognize the principle of contradiction. 
The logical mode of process, characterized by the principles of 

^ See vol. L, " Functioaal Logic.” chap, vii., and vol. ii., '* Experimental 
Logic,” chap. iu. Cf. especially the statement of the problem in chap, 
vi. § I, of the present volume, where the corresponding discussion of 
" commoimess ” in the sphere of the practical, developed in chaps, vi. to 
viiL, is introduced. 
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identity and contradiction, seems to be largely undeveloped or 
absent. Tlie reader of the present work will remember that we 
have found the logical or reflective mode of process in the indi- 
vidual to take its rise in situations in which the principle of 
contradiction — based on limitation and exhaustion — ^first shows 
itself.^ 

Further, M. L6vy-Bruhl finds a positive " law of participa- 
tion ” ruling in the prelogical type of thought, instead of con- 
tradiction : the primitive man accepts different things as being 
one and the same, as occup 3 nng the same place at the same time, 
and especially fails to discriminate between the self and objective 
thing s. Things *' participate ’* in a ccanmon “ mystical " mean- 
ing and in one another and in the self. 

Again, it will be remembered that we have found that it 
is only on the rise of the logical as such that the dualism of self 
and objects fully defines itself, and that in the prelogical stages of 
individual development the meaning of things of all sorts is 
in great part determined by the special interests under which 
their apprehension takes place. The result of these conditioas 
is that a certain mysticism * and relative lack of fixed dis- 
tinctions, especially as between self and things — summed up by 
M. L6vy-Bruhl as " participation,” characteristic of primitive 
thought — attaches to the prelogical, whether it be individual 
or racial, civiUzed or primitive. No doubt in the absence 
of logical processes greater scope is given to affective organi- 
zation, which, as we see in our discussion in this volume 

^ See vol. i. chap. x. § 7, and vol. ii. chap. xi. §§ 5, 6. Cf. also chap, 
vi. § z of this volume. I think the three criteria of the IO(;ical, summed 
up in vol. i. § 8. arc all in .so far confirmed by ht Lcvy-Brulil's data. 

* The " mystic ” meaning attaching to things generally is clisuly of 
the nature of " intent," a.s wo use that term (.see vol. i. clrap. vii. § i). 
We can not conclude, as M, JAyy Ilruhl seems to (/-oc. cit., pp. 37 ff. and pp. 
60 f.), that the content, the thing as such, is not clearly apprehended by 
the primitive man ; but only that the mystic intent excites a dominant 
and overwhelming interest. Civilijssd man show 4 tlxc .same thing when 
the mystical interest is highly excited, as in cases of visions, .'ix>pari1i(»i.s, 
miraculous cures, etc., in wtudi tlic reports of the senses seem to Ixs 
contravened. 
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(chap. vii. §§ 7 fi.), lacks strict opposition and allo-ws confusions 
of the nature of " participation.” 

This is only what we should expect to find — ^that the principal 
stages of mental development in the individual should be matched 
in their major genetic characters, at the corresponding stages 
in the evolution of the mind racially considered. Researches 
in one field need to be confirmed by researches in the other ; 
and investigators in the two fidds should be in doser touch. 
It is encouraging to find that such mutual confirmations are 
in the way of being made out.^ 

It is only proper to add that, in my opinion, this only confirms 
the thesis of the oneness and continuity of devdopment of the 
human mind ; it does not suggest radical difierences of nature, 
or even abrupt differences of degree between primitive and 
civilized man.^ The race has passed, just as the individual passes, 
through the " prdogical ” as preliminary to and leading on to the 
" logical.” The same sort of progression shows itsdf in all 
the faculties, as it is the purpose of this work to demonstrate ; 
each has its undevdoped and genmnal forms in the race as in 
the individual. There are problems of the relation of the fully 
moral to the " pre-moral,” of the fully aesthetic to the " pre- 
aesthetic,” etc., just as there is also that of the relation of the 
logical to the “ prdogical.” For an able examination of M. 
L^vy-Bruhl’s work, in which considerations similar to these 
are emphasized, the reader naay consult the artide by Monsieur 

^ The reader may refer to the writer’s Darwin and the Humanities, 
chap, vi., where certain similar correspondences are pointed out in the 
results of the genetic study of religion by psychologists and anthro- 
piologists. M. Ldvy-Bruhl's refutation of the " associationism " of tire 
British anthropologists is in useful though belated agreement with the 
confirmed results of functional and “ motor ” psychology. 

* M. L£vy-Bmhl seems to admit this in his admirable concluding 
chapter, despite his earlier emphasis of the *' differences.” His sugges- 
tion that the rdlc of the m3rth in racial development is that of aiding the 
transition to the ” logical,” is in further confirmation of our own position 
in this work (vol. i., chap, vi., and this vol., chap, i.), that the imagina- 
tive functions, in their various "semblant” forms, play the same rdle in 
individual development. 
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P. Lapie in the Remne ie MUaphysiqw et de Morale, November, 
1910. 

No doubt the omission of religious experience from the topics 
treated in this volume — ^the hyperlogical functions — ^may 
attract notice. It is not an oversight, nor is it due to neglect. 
The place of religious sentiment and apprdiension come up so 
directly in the later discussion of the meanings of reality, that 
I have thought it best to postpone the topic entirely, especially 
as I have already published descriptive accounts of religious 
experience and of religion (see Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions, chap. viii. § 5, Diet, of Philosophy, art. "Religion, 
Psychology of,” and Darwin and the Humanities, chap, vi.), 
to which reference may be made. The note to sect. 10 of 
Appendix B in this volume may serve to suggest the place to 
be assigned to " religion ” in the scheme of apprehensions by 
which reality is approached, as I view the matter. 

A word of appreciation is due to those writers who have 
honoured the earlier volumes of this work with detailed study 
and criticism. Though not always specified, still there arc not 
a few places in which I have profited by their suggestioas. I 
may name particularly Professors Lalando, Creighton, Sheldon 
and A. W. Moore.^ J. M. B. 

July, 1911. 

^ See Lalandc, Revue Philosophique, Oct. iqoy (on V«l. I.), ibid., Juno, 
1909 (on Vol. II.), ami Athena, June and July, 1911 ; (Ircighton, Psycholog. 
Review, “Dsurwinisin and Logic,” May, i<)09, and PhUosaph. Review, 
"The Implicit,” Jan. 1910 ; A. W. Moore, Psycholog. Ilitllrlin, Dc<i. 
1904, and Mar. 1907, Psycholog. Review, July, 1907. and Pragmatism and 
its Critics, chaps, viii. and xi. ; W. H. Sheldon, Psycholog. Dullptin, 
Apl. 15, 1909 ; C. H. Williams, Philosoph. Review, Jan. iyi«> ; (r. A, 
Tawncy, Jown. of PAt/os, etc.. Mar. 30, 1911, and Science, July 22, 1910. 
Sec also Revue Nio-Seholaslique, Nov. I90<) (Cculemaas), and I'cb. njio 
(Noel). The Appendix ( 11 .) to Vol. II. contains a reply to IVof. Moon*, 
and Appendix B (I.) to this volume dcbatc.s points raiHC<l by J’rof. 
Creighton. 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTION 


Chapter I 

KNOWLEDGE AND IMAGINATION 

§ I. the Two Factors in Cognition : their Mutual 
Dependence 

I. In the preceding volumes * we have traced the develop- 
ment of knowledge, showing the moulding and remoulding of the 
contents that enter into objects, as the mind comes more and more 
into possession of itself as a principle of inner control and end- 
seeking activity. We find, through the course of mental develop- 
ment, a growing mass of assimilating, acknowledging and 
intending process, calling itself the ego or self, over against a 
fairly stable, presented, recognized body of objective stuff. 
This latter is found throughout to have marks that make it 
objective and in certain senses " foreign.” 

The whole movement is seen to be one of constant redistri- 
bution, tmder the relative dominance, for consciousness itself, 
of one or other of these two factors, called inner and outer ” con- 
trols.” At one tune and in certain modes, the inner assinoilating 
factor seems to be held to the mere recognition of the external as 
an objective, common, confirmable, and convertible " thing,” 
to which thought must be correct or true ; at another time and 
in other modes, the inner control factor seems to get the upper 
hand, and its selections, manipulations, constructions seem so 
free that little limitation of a foreign sort appears. 

^ Part VIII of the entire treatise on GeneHc Logic. This chapter 
has been already printed as part of an article having the same title in the 
Psychological Review, May, 1908. 

2 Thought and Things, or Genetic Logic, vols. i., ii. Cf. on the matter 
of this chapter, the suggestive treatment of Professor A. E, Davies in the 
Jour, of Philos., Psych, and Sci. Meth., vol. iv. pp. 645 £E. Professor 
Davies not only admirably states the dilemma of theories with regard 
to imagination, but also indicates its instrumental idle in epistemology. 
His excellent work. The Moral Life, chapter vii., may now be consulted. 
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The “ ins and outs ” of this movement are traced in the 
volumes dted with such detail that there is perhaps danger of 
“ losing the forest for the trees." Apart, therefore, from the 
relative place and function of these two factors at any one stage 
of the development, I wish now to signalize certain characters of 
the movement as a whole. This will summarize our results, in 
a way, and also serve to introduce the topics that still lie before us.^ 

The questions, as to how the variations are possible ; what 
the method of advance is by which the emphasis is thrown now to 
one side, now to the other ; why the dynamic character is there 
at all, and in what specific function within the movement it shows 
itself — these questions may weU concern us. Of course if our 
work has been thorough as well as detailed, we should have a 
length-wise vista of the movement, and be able to see what is 
common to the great transition periods through which the 
objective consciousness normally passes. 

2. Taking the point of view of an outsider who casts his glance 
along the line of the series of objective meanings belonging to 
one mode after another, we reach a very striking and, I think, 
secure result ; the result that the objective contents — the objects 
secured by consciousness — always may be and always actu.illy 
are treated in one or other of two clearly distinguishable ways. 
Every such object is either one of knowledge, recognized as part 
of the actual, the external, the true ; or it is one of assumption, 
" semblance," or make-believe, one to be toyed with, " scinbled ” 
or EingefuMt, one to get satisfaction from, to image for personal 
purposes and selective handling, with some measure of <iisregard 
of its exact place and relations in the sphere of the actual. TIxe 
adual and the imaginative, the merely known md the usefully 
or playfully or aesthetically — in short the semblantlyor imagina- 
tively — ^known, this is the universal and ever-present contrast in 
the meanings of cognition. 

Now a most interesting question is that of the play of these 
two motives. How docs the scmblant or imaginativ<5 rt>ading 
differ firom the actual or truthful ? — and what roles do llwi two 
have in the great movement of knowledge onwards and xipwards ? 
Wliat is the relation between " believe " and " make-b{>li«‘v<; " ? 
—between semblance and fact ? — ^betwexm knowh'dge and 
assTunption ? 

3. Our detailed results leave us in no manner of doubt on this 
point. Wo have to say — ^finding it one of th<^ outstanding re- 

1 See chap. XV. below, for a further summing up. 
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sxilts of our detailed genetic research — ^that every cognitive con- 
tent, every actual “ thing,” not only may have but must have both 
renderings. And this not only because we actually find that each 
one does, but also because the mergings and reversals of one into 
the other turn out to show the very nerve of the process of develop- 
ment of knowledge. Consciousness finds nothing so fixed and 
static that liberties of an imsginative sort may not be taken 
with it ; and on the contrary no flight of imagination can be 
entertained — even with the slight degree of seriousness that 
attaches to the mere semblance of truth or personal value — ^unless 
it be in turn rooted in the actual and established. Belief motives 
make-believe and make-believe engenders belief. The static, the 
given, the truthful everywhere owes its establishment to those 
imaginative means of discovery which in turn again accomplish 
its undoing; and the projections of will and desire have both 
their chance of fulfilment and their very body of meaning and 
motive only in the actual things that they interpret and idealize. 

Now when we formulate this by saying that the imaginative 
rendering is alwa3^ the instrumental or dynamic factor, and that 
the actualizing is always the static or truth-recognizing factor — ■ 
when this is said, we have not only a result that stands out every- 
where in our detailed investigation, but one that throws light into 
the focus-point of current controversy. The instrumental mean- 
ing is always and evers^where a re-reading imaginatively, purfo- 
sively, personally of an actual or truthful meaning, and the truthful 
reading is always and everywhere a re-reading as common, stereo- 
typed, actual, of an imaginative personal construction. 

In order to bring out this general statement, we may dte 
concisely certain of the main results to which we have already 
come. 


§ 2. The Imaginative is Instrumental to the Actual and 

THE True 

4. We find the earliest and simplest objects to be by no means 
mechanically made-up and " set ” things. They are shot through 
•with the forming, intending, selecting or neglecting forces of 
consciousness. To treat them as given and unchanging “ things ” 
is only one convenience — an important one to be sure — among 
many. The uses made of things give them interest, and the 
interests mark off and circumscribe their meaning. Memory 
does about the same — ^it passes on the coin of such a convenient 
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distribution. But the need of greater control shows itself in the 
presence of the brutalities of the external when treated thus care- 
lessly. Not to distinguish between a gas-jet and a toy-fish is to 
invite a certain brutality on the part of Dame Nature. So there 
arises a way of getting better control, a way never to be again 
discarded. Images are " set up ” — ^to make a long story short — 
“ semblantly,” imaginatively, make-bdievingly. They no longer 
make up just the one set of things. They come to have the likeli- 
hood of pliability, of further control for personal ends. What is 
known is treated freely under the heading of varied interests and 
purposes. The great rdle of imagery appears in the play of imagin- 
ative constructions, relatively loosened from their actual place 
and anchorage. So then the fact, the actual thing, passes into 
the instrumental image, becoming a mere “ schema ” of the further 
intent read in and through it, to be again " tried-on ” in the 
actual struggle with the world. 

This is the sole and sure method of advance. How else could 
there be advance ? The “ semblant ’* of the early play conscious- 
ness is the great freeing mode 3 it frees things from tluar rigid, 
one-meaning phase, sets them free to mean more, to mean what- 
ever it is interesting and profitable to have them mean. It is 
also the freeing-mode for the self — ^the control that grasps the 
image, reads it as disposition, interest, utility (Iictal(! it may 
or should be read, to bring new intentions to tin* issue of fact. 
Now all this expaimentafion, trying-on, trial-and-eiTov, is the 
work of imagination, which projects the new seh'Ctive rea< lings 
out into the world of the actual. We make-believe in order that 
we may believe I 

5. This method, so conspicuous in the early movements of 
knowledge, again shows itself, (hnng pnicisely tlu^ sana* thing, at 
the critical stage of devdopimmt that brings in “ general ” rm'an- 
ings as such. The genersd meaning is out^ of rec'ognition, of the 
reading of particuhir things as having common marks ‘ ; it 
recognizes actual chLsses as made up by certain likenesses and 
differences among things. Wlu;n wc*. jisk how this reading of the 
actual can be secured, how the class(*s an; establislu'd, we must 
have recourse to the imagination again. The “ knowh-dg<*s " 
we already have arc used instrninimtally under tlu* urgency t)f 
our practical habits. The thing found in a relativi'ly novt‘1 
situation is assumed, imagined, taken to Ixs like other things which 

^ A type of meaning often ambiguously etiillwl “ univcnial," iMscausc 
it is usually embodied in a *' univezuiU pmposition." 
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it suggests j the net of habit — z. vague outline or scheme — ^is set 
for the new fact. The new is thus treated as if it were already 
assimilated, as if the old schema would fit upon it. So the imagin- 
ation as schematising, assuming, prospecting, experimenting — 
in short as " instrumental '' — ^gets in its work. Only thus, 
through the response in habitual vizys, is the new item reduced 
and classified. The result is the modification of habit, the achieve- 
ment of new accommodation, some addition made to the fund of 
knowledge salted down in the keg of the actual. Hereafter the 
class in which the object falls is known, the generalization has 
taken place, the imaginative has been instrumented to the actued. 
The earliest “ presumption *' of the actual gives place to the ex- 
perimental and imaginative “ assumption,” only to pass back 
into the enlarged and confirmed belief in the re^. 

6 . The whole method comes to its critical and momentous r61e 
in the act or function of judgment. Judgment is just the issue 
of the same movement on a higher plane and under more ad- 
vanced presuppositions ; this higher status and its conditions 
being so dearly marked that the term judgment should be con- 
fined to this case. What we may call the maturation of the con- 
tents of the psychic egg shows at this stage such remarkable 
movements that we may describe it— flvith the embryologists stiH — 
as presenting new " rudiments ” of meaning. Dame Nature says ; 
I will treat aU the objective data — ^images, memories, intentions, 
ideas : ever}rthing one can think about — as contents of a single 
and individtud mmd, and segregate the functional processes, the 
efforts, strivings, dispositions, standing for inner control, in the 
“ seif ” of this individual mind. Let there be a sdf-object dualism, 
a group of individuals or single selves, each having its own 
” experience.” 

This indeed actually happens, and happens anew in every 
person who grows up to be a judging individual. The movement 
is functionally present in the act of judgment ; and on the side of 
content it is the relation of reflection, a dualism of self and thoughts. 
Each such act of recognizing and acknowledging a content as a 
thought — ^that is, as a thought of a thing to which it is to hold true 
— each such act is an act of judgment. Judgment is a movement 
of actualization, recognition, acknowledgment, foUowing upon 
an earlier imaginative rendering of a content as proposal, sug- 
gestion, schema of what may be actual. When it is found to be 
actual, it is accepted as true ; and this is judgment. 

7 . ” Truths ” are the great body of thoughts about actualities. 
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thus accepted. We see that they are simply confirmed imagin- 
ings, established prospectings. The imagination is here again 
instrumental to the establishment of the actual. The’two controls 

a 

are now adjusted to each other through the mediation of ideas or 
thougJds. 

So then when, in taUdng about truth, we say that it is " in- 
strumental,” we are not careful enough. What is instrumental 
is not truth ; but the imagination of something that may be- 
come truth. In its instrumental stage it is not yet truth, for truth 
is precisely what it is instrumental to.^ After that, it is instru- 
mental only in the tame and secondary sense of representing and 
standing for the actual. But, on the other hand, when we talk 
about the fixity and absoluteness, the given-quality, of knowledge 
and of truth, denying its essentially instrumental and human place 
and rdle, again we are not exercising proper care. Not only is 
all truth due to the imagination, having been in the first place 
experimentally entertadned and then confirmed ; it is always in a 
process of flux and flow. And this gives it its main vadue ; for 
thus it assumes continually its rdleof feeding the imagination for 
further discovery of fact and further control by the self. The 
mere telling over of actualities, the items of true and accomplished 
judgment, is hardly worth while, save possibly to the intdlcctual 
miser who loves the mere glint of his erudition ; on th(^ contrary, 
the real thinker is he who melts the known in the crucible of 
hypothesis, of imaginative speculation, and draws out new casts 
for conunon circulation. 

For this method of gaining knowledge by imaginative pro- 
specting still goes on in the mode of reflection ; it ]^‘comfts now 
the method of inductive and intentional research, the method of 
science. Induction is nothing more ; deduction is never less. 
As in the early stages it may be called " schematic ” or " ;iissum|)- 
tive,” an early sort of imaginative reading that is instrumental to 
acceptance, and later on it is called " scmblant " or hypothelicd, 
still imaginative in the same sense, so now in the mode of tlumght, 
where the method is explicitly adopted by the think<‘r himself, 

^ What we mean when we say that truth is instnimcntal to action, 
is that ideas, besides being true — as mc(ii<ating external control — anil 
in consequence of their truth, also justify action —or mediate inner con- 
trol. Sec Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap, xiv., where the contrast 
between '* knowledge throngh control ” and ” control tluough know^ 
ledge " is brought out ; also the further account of ” Mediation ” in 
chaps, iii. to v. below. 
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it may be called proposal, suggestion, hypothesis, postulation ; 
but it has still essentially the same place and role. 

§ 3. The Imaginative is neither “ Common " nor 
" General 

8. The contrast between the two phases of the entire process of 
knowledge, the '' actual ” and the imaginative,” is seen in certain 
other larger results to which our inquiry has led us. This should 
be emphasized, since it enables us to expose a very general and 
hurtful confusion. We find that the knowledge found to be true, 
established — ^treated as in any way given, presumed, or presup- 
posed, and not merely imagined — ^is always and inalienably for 
common ” acceptance. It is '' common ” both by virtue of its 
social currency, which is reflected in the growth of the individual’s 
judgment, and also by virtue of the fact that privacy,” or lack of 
commonness, is a later and more special reading which presup- 
poses a certain commonness. The very judgment that asserts 
a content to be private, also requires that this result of privacy 
itself be common, in the sense that it is to hold for everybody.^ 

^ One of the results of this work that might be selected as giving 
it character is the proof that knowledge is essentiaUy and fundamentally 
common or social, not private. As in the book Social and Ethical Inter- 
pretations, the sentence the individual is a social outcome, rather than 
a social unit " has been quoted as hitting off one of its results, so this 
aspect of the present work is hit off in the sentence, '* knowledge is com- 
mon property, not a private possession.” As the former of these sen- 
tences states the truth that is, in my opinion, finally to refute individualism 
in social theory, so the latter supplies the analogous refutation of indi- 
vidualism in the world of truth. The question, " how do we get together 
as citizens in a practical world ? ” is to be condemned as unreal and 
obsolete. We are together, and only through the social life do we be- 
come relatively separate — relatively private and independent selves. 
So the question “ how can we know things together ? ” ought to be 
similarly outlawed. We do not have to come together to know; on 
the contrary, we become only relatively competent and independent 
in knowing things separately. The kingdom of life does not have to 
naturalize or matriculate its citizens ; on the contrary, the citizen of 
no-man's land has lost his birthright. So the kingdom of truth has no 
matriculation examinations ; its process is, on the contrary, the sepa- 
ration from its body of the individual who insists on privacy and eccen- 
tricity. The normal citizen in this kingdom is the person whose com- 
petent private judgment is also and at once the sign and evidence of 
his social fitness. See Experimental Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. ii. 
chap. iii. 
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A similar remark may be made with respect to " generality.” 
All judged subject-matter, found to be true and actual — ^not 
merely imagined — ^is a " general ” of some mode of repetition or 
recurrence of cases. A judgment always embodies a class mean- 
ing, and acknowledges the particular object or thing as belonging 
to its class. Even the assertion of the singularity of an object we 
have found to require at least the generalization of the recurrent 
appearances of that object, whereby its identity and persistence — 
meanings requisite to its individuation — are adcnowledgcd. 

We see, therefore, that both commonness and generality — 
the need to be true for everybody and the need to be recurrent 
and reapplicable to different cases or appearances — always attach 
to knowledge of the ” actual ” and “ truthful ” type. 

9. But when we examine imaginative constructions, those 
defhed above as instrumental and prescriptive, those by which 
the mind does its prospecting for ore in the cosmic mine, we 
find that both these aspects of meaning, thc.se shadings of intent, 
disappear. Such a content is imagined just by a return to the 
individual's personal process. To be sure we imagines a tiling “ as 
holding ” ; that is just what we mean by calling such a meaning 
” semblant ” ; it has the " semblance ” of trutJi. But that is 
very different from believing that it docs hold. What th(‘, indivi- 
dual projects into the world, prcscrilx's for true, intends to secure, 
is motived by the impulse to get on furtluT with knowledge. If 
it were already common and genend, cstablishe<l aiul true, wIutc 
would be its further imtrunumtjil and diwlopinental roh; ? The 
“ will to believe " is very real, and very useful in just this instnx- 
mcntal way ; but a content so willed is not a truth gener.diz<'.d 
and commonly accepted. On the contrary, it is ]X'rsonal and 
selective. Truth is recognized as wJuU is, iis repeatable, coimminic- 
able, salted down in tlie body of tradition, sci('nce, language, 
social embodiment of thus sort or that 5 what is wilhid, on the 
contrary, is the imaginative, schema charged with th<‘ force; of the 
one pcrssonality who wills it, who finds imagiiu'd fiilfiliueuts :u)d 
satisfactions in it, and who ptjrchance by faith anti tudhiusiasni 
sets in motion the influences tliat securts its final confirmation 
and acceptance tis true. 

Imaginative conustructions then show the ndiirn into iH;rsonal 
and prospective form. In th<; imafpnativi; rendtTing, Ihert; is a 
new moment of personal intention which gives the content furtlier 
instrumental and exix'.rimental valut'. 

It results also that such an imaginative construction has 
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elements of " privacy.” So far as it is the preferential reading of 
some one’s imagination — a form set up to fulfil personal interest 
and purpose — ^it is the only one of its kind. It is then, as a whole, 
playing a r 61 e that no other, no one’s else imagination, can then 
and there play ; and this is part of its instrumental force. 

10. This result, that thinking can not be read in terms of its 
accepted results alone, that is, as a body of common and imper- 
sonal objects or truths, but must also and always be read as “ pro- 
posed ” by a selecting and prospecting function — ^this result holds 
all through the operations of logic, as I have shown in detail^ 
Every thought is in turn both a personal assumption and pro- 
posal, and a universal and common proposition. An instrumental 
and utilitarian intent attaches to the most abstruse and seemingly 
d priori principles that the human mind can be called upon to 
recognize.* 


§ 4. Theoretical and Practical Imagination 

II. We are now in a position to make certain remarks on the 
relation of the two phases of cognitive process to each other, 
bearing in mind especially the controversies that are now in the 
air. It is our further interest to trace this relation in the modes of 
es5)erience that are in some sense hyper-logical or post-reflective, 
that is, genetically later than the strictly discursive or logical. 
With this our published investigation has not so far dealt, and 
our remarks are introductory to the discussions of the later 
chapters. 

Of course, when we use the word " instrumental,” we raise at 
once the question of ” ends,” either psychic ends or objective 
ends ; for what is instrumental must be instrumental to some- 
thing. So another and very important question arises which we 
may state m somewhat this form : granted that it is by the use 

^ In liie volume on " Experimental Logic.” 

* 1 think this method of reaching a thoroughgoing instrumentalism 
of knowledge is the only one that gives sound results ; but it must be 
admitted that it is a double-edged sword ; for the instrumental aspect 
is what it is just because there is a body of truth, general and universal 
in its force, which is used as the instrument of advance, and which is 
further extended by the use of the imagination — albeit, of course, in its 
origin it was also experimentally established. The truth to which the 
imagination is instrumental is as important as the imaginative construc- 
tion that is used as instrument ; it takes both to make up the whole. 
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of the imagination that thought goes beyond what is already 
established, what then are the termini, the end-states, the fulfil- 
ments to which this process points and which it secures ? 

12. Here we come upon the current distinction between the 
" scientific,” or “ theoretical ” imagination, whose end is the 
furthering and completion of knowledge, and what may be called 
broadly the “ practical " or " useful ” imagination, whose end is 
some form of appreciation, satisfaction, realization, or fulfilment. 
The ideal of the former is discovery, the advancement of know- 
ledge, the completion of truth. As to the other, it is not so easy 
to say in a word what its ideal is ; and it is with a view to making 
certain introductory distinctions that I raise the point here. 

If we say that the end of the scientific imagination is *' truth,” 
describing it and the interest that motives it as ” theoretical,” 
then over against this there is the exercise of the imagination as 
instrumental to some form of “ good.” This, with the interest 
that motives it, we may call utilitarian, or in a broad sense '* prac- 
tical.” 

Now what is common to both these, as being imaginative, is 
that they do not terminate on what is established and actual, 
but by virtue of their imaginative forward reach, go beyond it. 
They have a certain prospective and anticipatory rehirencc. 
They show in common the development of control by the «'!£ over 
its materials, rather than the mere recognition of the severjd 
modes of the actual in which the self hjis to allow and accede to 
another control foreign to itself. Tlie theoretical or scientific 
imagination prospects for new facts, for additions to knowledge ; 
and the practical imagination prosjxuls for results tliat may in 
some way minister to the advanceimnit of apjMlite, aff(‘e.tion, 
disposition, conduct. The lattix is m«>st clearly s(s'n in the. use 
of the imagination in defining the {weSiTiptions of eonduet and 
in outlining the policies of economic or otlusr worths ; in short, 
of what I shall cjill " practic»‘.” * 

The further (puistion then arisc's whether Ili<'se. two modes 
of imaginative luocedurc (*xhaust the cases, whether th<‘r<* ani 
other types of apprehension which either stl uj) still further 
ends, or in som<‘. way reduce or recoucih; th(i <luality disclosttd 
by these two ? 

Treated in extenso in Part 111 Ivlow in this volume, "The l-0({ie 
of Practice " ; the theoretical ha.H had its turn in the volume (ii) on 
“ ISxpcrimcntal logic." 
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§ 5. The Aesthetic Imagination 

13. There is a type of imaginative cognition, I wish at once to 
say, that does not allow of description under either of the two 
foregoing headings ; a type which is motived not by the interest 
of completeness of knowledge or thought, nor yet by the interest 
of seeking satisfactions or working practical effects. There is a 
way of treating a content, usually and properly called " aesthetic,” 
that we may describe as both over-logical and over-practical, as not 
being strictly either of these although involving both of them. 

This is the burden of current aesthetic theory — ^this involve- 
ment of the self with an object in a way that does not deny its 
truth nor discard its use, but which still does not find proper 
fulfilment either in its truth or in its use. One of the latest and 
best discussions of the interest involved is that of Mitchell,^ who 
calls it " intrinsic,” as opposed to both “ theoretical ” and 
'* practical.” This mode of imaginative operation calls for de- 
tailed investigation. All the recent work on *' semblance ” and 
" Einfiihlung,” on the subjective side, and on aesthetic " objectiva- 
tion ” and “ socialization,” on the objective side, is grist for the 
mill of such a research. 

14. The outcome of our investigation,® broadly stated, is that 
in the aesthetic mode of experience so defined, we have the only 
inkling of the way that the self-reality of inner control which is 
the postulate of the practical and worthful, and the thing- 
reality of external control which is the presupposition of knowledge 
ixidtviAhtCaninthe process of experience come together after having 
faUen apart in the development of cognition. Each of the cog- 
nitive modes, perceptual, conceptual, logical, sets up, as is its 
nature to, a reference in which the “ real ” for it, its reed, is found. 
But in each case its real, not the real, is postulated or presupposed, 
since the control that is discovered is the outcome of this or that 
special mode and stage of psychic function. The protest of the 
aesthetic imagination is against just this partialness of each of the 
modes of ” real” meaning. Its own ideal, on the contrary, is 
one of completeness, of reunion, of reconciUalion ; it gives us the 
" real ” which is absolute in the sense that its object is not rela- 
tive to, and does not fulfil, one tjpe of interest only to the exclu- 
sion of others. 

® W. Mitchell, The Structure and Growth of the Mind, 1907, Lect. VIII. 

* To anticipate the later discussions. Cf. the work of Dr. W. D. 
Furry, The Aesthetic Experience, etc.. Monograph No. 36 of the Psycho- 
logical Review (igo8). 
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In the aesthetic interest, and in the constructions it motives 
and enjoys, certain sjmthetic characters are evident which show at 
once that the resort to unintelligible feeling, as found in mysticism 
properly defined, is not fruitful for epistemology ; nor is the resort 
to one-sided rationalistic or voluntaristic postulates, so often 
seen in the history of thought. The aesthetic content is always 
conative or appreciative, inasmuch as it is selective and 
end-fulfilling; but it is also always cognitive and intelligible, 
inasmuch as it is always semblant of the actual. As being, in its 
stage and place, the legitimate reading of both these interests, 
intdlectual and practical, it is never a state of pure absorption 
and loss of personal consciousness in an " ecstasy ” of feeling. 
Nor can it be considered an outburst of the “ passional nature,” 
that simply wills its own end ; since it is emotionally “ disin- 
terested,” on the one hand, and affectively idealizing, on the other 
hand. It absorbs the object in the self, which becomes the 
principle of realization of both knowledge and will ; at the same 
time that, as being a state in which the dualLstic terms are 
merged, it has the immediatencss of feeling. 

15. We may use the word ” contemplative,” to describe the cog- 
nitive aspect of the aesthetic consciousness, giving it this meaning. 
The self “ contemplates ” a content when it reads it as idedly 
truthful and so ted for knowledge, and also as, in its own mode and 
meaning, ideally worthful, and so red for will ; while in <his union 
of controls the earlier mediation of remote ” n'alities ” gives place 
to an immediateness of the real in feeling. The, oljject t»f contem- 
plative interest is thus not only an object, but an obj<‘.ct that 
embodies and completes the self. The .si'lf is nsalized in it, and 
the experience becomes one that may be c<ille<l absolute in certain 
well-defined senses.' 

Our research will, therefore, inchuk*. a somewhat fiiU in- 
vestigation of the two remsiining typi^s of inuiginat i( ai, t he pract ical 
and the aesthetic. This will ocaipy tis larg(;ly in this volimu!, in 
which the ” rcjil ” or epistemological re-ferenci^ of conscious 
function is investigated. The theoretical imagination and its 
results have had full treatment in the <^arUer volumes. 

' Senses stated succinctly in the remainder of tltc:trti<'.Ie " KnowIcd(!<“ 
and Imagination,” Psychological Review, May. pj). ff., and to i)o 
fully explained in the List volume of tins work (vol. iv. Real Logie, IJ). 
See also below, chap. xv. |§ 5 11. 



Chapter II 

REAL LOGIC : ITS PROBLEM AND METHOD 

We have already defined in general terms what is known in this 
work as Real Logic, and indicated its place in the laiger whole of 
Genetic Logic.^ It is not necessary to repeat these explanations. 
Yet in order to isolate with greater exactness the problems that 
lie immediately before us, a short statement is clearly in order. 
We may therefore briefly formulate the problem and method of 
this last branch of our study, with reference especially to the 
studies that have gone before in the preceding volumes. 

§ I. The Problem of Real Logic 

I. In general terms the problem is in the first place an 
epistemological one. It concerns the meaning of the objects 
of apprehension — of psychic objects in general — as in some sense 
presenting, assuming, or implicating reality. The question is, 
what does reality mean ? — the reality that conscious process 
reveals, discovers, or assumes ? 

In the foregoing divisions of our subject, we have been dealing 
with the production and development of objects, and with the 
progressive meanings attaching to them at the successive stages 
of the progress of mind ; and we have discovered that in their 
normal functioning the processes of mind issue constantly in a 
more or less obscure and variable suggestion or implication of 
what we have called control. The great dualism of controls, 
inner and outer, has constantly forced itself upon our attention, 
arising as a prominent factor in the entire meaning of objective 
contents ; and we have had various intimations that in this 
factor of control the meanings of existence, persistence, actuality, 
externality, intemality, etc., which go to make up the intent of 
reality, are involved. In fact, we have in certain coimexions 

^ Vol. i., Fttnctional Log^, chap i, § 5. 
u 
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already fotind it necessary to point this out> But in the main 
we have so far had only detached and isolated intimations from 
the investigation of the functional processes of knowledge. 

The interest of the investigation would be largely lost, however 
— ^for the more philosophical reader, at least — if we did not go on 
to inquire how far our method enables us to investigate this 
question also. Can we not trace the continuous development of 
the meaning of reality, in a consistent way, finding out just what 
for consciousness itself in the first instance, this control factor 
carries with it at each stage of the development of the objective 
consciousness ? This done, can we not then, in a way still 
legitimately within our genetic point of view, institute a research 
into the interpretation and unification of the various meanings of 
control in the final meaning of reiility as such ? 

2. Distinguishing the two aspects of the problem in this way, 
we have the two divisions of Real Logic already indicated in the 
earlier chapter : Genetic Epistemology and (icnctic Morphology. 
The former concerns itself with the implications of reality at 
each of the greater stages of conscious process, from the most 
primitive to the most derived ; the latter searches for the element 
of meaning which these have in common whem interpreted 
comparatively and considered as a series of meanings arising in 
the development of consciousness as a whole. What docs each 
sort of " real " mean ? — is the question of Epistemology ; 
what do cdl the sorts of " real " mean in common ? — and what does 
each contribute to the final meaning of reedity ? — are those of Mor- 
phology, as I now use these terms. 

3. In the consideration of these two great problems, whether 
separately or tog(5ther, we come upon a (listinction which grows 
more and more important as weadvjince, and requires preliminary 
statement here. 

The assumption so frequently made in philosophical theories 
that reality is given to us only through knowledge, that to appre- 
hend the real wc must cognize it, has not beisn so far challenged 
in otu: discussions. We. hive indcMnl so far been dcialing <lirectly 
with the obj«'.tive cognitive consciousness, with knowledg<‘. and 
thought ; and the meanings of the njal which have suggested 
themselves liavo been thosci which attach to obj<K'.ts as such. 
But the assumption mentioned, espt^cially the form of it calh'd 
rationalistic, which assumes or declants that thought or theoretical 
reason is the only organ of the apprehension of the real, deserves 
* See (*apcdally vol. i.. Functional Ijigic, diap. x. §§ y— tj. 
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at least a searching examination; not merely a logical examination- 
made ai hoc, but such an examination as would come from the 
discovery that other modes of process, which are not cognitive, 
also issue in their own forms of real meaning. This is part of our 
task. It requires, if the research is to be exhaustive, the con- 
sideration of the affective and conative functions, of the 
movements of interest in its play upon contents, and of the 
hyperlogical, sentimental and intuitive deliverances of mind. 

We find our investigation, therefore, considerably prolonged. 
We cannot be content with adjudicating the respective claims of 
the varied modes of cognition taken alone, with a view to finding 
the “ realest ’* form of the real as reported by them ; this would 
rule out in advance aU a-logical or non-cognitive meanings. On 
the contrary, we must ask how the real feels, why it interests us, 
how it controk our activity and satisfies our needs, as wdl as how 
it excites our curiosity and confirms our knowledge. 

4. The anal3rses preliminary to this inquiry have been already 
made, in large part, in the volumes on Functional and Experimen- 
tal Logic. Those discussions were made more exhaustive with 
this object in view. It is not necessary, therefore, to trace in 
detail the affective-conative movement ; its general character 
and place have been considered in coimexion with the cognitive. 
But it devolves upon us to ask whether there is such a thing as a 
more or less independent movement of this factor, a logic of in- 
terest, understanding that term in a large sense,^ through which 
the non-cognitive apprehension of reality might proceed. Fortu- 
natdy the way has been prepared for us here by recent studies 
in " affective logic ” of which we are able to make direct use. 

All of this matter pertaining to the development of the active 
or motive factors of mind, we may place in a division called the 
Logic of Practice. In the arrangement adopted bdow this follows 
the epistemological consideration of the real as given by the pro- 
cesses of mediation, the topics of the Logic of Truth and of Value, 
in which cognition pla5^ a predominant or very prominent part.* 

^ See vol. i. chap. iii. where the use of the term interest in this sense 
is explained. Cf. also chapter vi. §i. below. 

> It may be snrmised, and with reason, that our results somewhat in- 
fluence the organization of the material at this point. The character of 
knowledge as being a function of mediation through ideas or cognitive 
contents of some kind, which are means or instruments of reaching both 
truth and value, grows more and more impressive as the investigation 
proceeds. The distinction between the mediate and the immediate comes 

C 
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5. There remains the consideration of the hyperlogical func- 
Ttions, examined with a view to their implications of the real. Of 
"these what is usually called the " reason,” theoretical and prac- 
tical, is of the first importance. The Theoretical Reason, with its 
self-e"vident intuitions, has been already found to be the genetic 
outcome of the empirical processes of cognitive mediation.^ 
This is brought out more fully in connexion with the discussion 
of the Practical Reason in this volume fchap. viii.), in which the 
latter is found to be a corresponding genetic outcome of the 
empirical processes of the mediation of value. 

6. In the operation of what we have called the hyperlogical 
functions, the meanings classed as '* ideal ” present themselves 
as representing the ad"vance of the imagination. The imaginative 
functions have a certain intent of finality — a prospective ideality 
— ^as the rules of the reason do in tlie domain of retrospective 
knowledge. Here it is the group of functions called in a large 
sense ” semblant ” — imaginative, scheniatizing, postulating, ideal- 
izing — that we have to consider. Play is their early form, experi- 
mentation shows their exercise on the side of serious life, and the 
aesthetic embodies their h3rpcrlogical modes. The consideration 
of this important and neglected grotip of functions — ^neglected, 
that is, from the point of view of their epistcmologiail v;iluc and 
implications — follows in Part IV, on "Semblance and the 
Aesthetic” (chaps. x.-xiii.). Their discussion is followed by 
that of Immediacy, which constitutes — ^besides Mediation — ^the 
further heading under Epistemology.* 

The other great division. Genetic and Comparative Morphology, 
is then to have its full treatment, with divisions and sub-topics 
which will be indicated in the Introduction to vol. iv. 

7. The divisions thus explained may be set forth as follows : 


^Mediation | 


Genetic rx>gic. 

II. Real Logic 

1. Genetic Epistcmology'^j^^^^^j.^^y| 

2. Genetic Morphology. 


Logic of Truth anti Value. 
r.ogic of J’ractice. 
Aesthetic ; 

(Sciuhlant). 


largely to supersede that between knowledge and feeling. This leads uS to 
place truth and value together, as Ivaving a " logic ” — a process of nusliat ion 
tlurough ideas — in common. 

* Sec vol. ii., Uxperimental !„ogic, cliap. v, sect. 21, and (ctsp<'clally) 
cliap. xi. § 5. 

* See the second footnote to sect. 4 above. 
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§ 2. The Method of Real Logic 

8. On the subject of method, little need be added to the full 
planations given in the Introduction to the volume on Func- 
■nal Logic (vol. i. chap. i.). The actual employment of the 
;thod in the preceding discussions should carry a certain illus- 
itive force. The method remains the same m the treatment 
the present subject so far as the first great division, Episte- 
)logy, is concerned. We are to inquire as to the rise and pro- 
;ss of meanings of reality, as consciousness itself reaches them, 
le external reference of knowledge and the inward sphere of 
istence, each illustrating one of the great factors of control, are 
Lced through their transformations from simpler to more com- 
;x stages of mental development. 

In tracing out the modes of immediacy, in which the meaning 
reality seems to be in some sense directly given, we find the 
ne method applicable, since there are stages in the immediar^ 
which psychic process tends to return, stages corresponding 
these of the mediate processes of knowledge and action. This 
Dves to be a crucial point in our further discussions in the last 
dsion. Morphology, in the following way. 

9. It turns out that the modes of reality discovered for con- 
ousness, in the great dualisms of knowledge and practice, find 
iir point of fusion and reunion in the imaginative or semblant 
ictions. At each stage of objective consciousness, semblance 
the resort of the mind itself for the reconciliation of the opposi- 
ns of internal and external control. The point then suggests 
elf that this method should also be the resort of consistent 
iory ; we should trace the genetic development of just this 
onciling immediacy. 

This procedure we adopt. The immediacy of the aesthetic 
ye is traced and found to be, throughout the entire course of 
aital development, the solvent of the dualisms created by the 
rtial motives of cognitive and practical interest in working 
smselves out. 

The results caimot be anticipated here ; but it is plain that 
thus following the lead of the mental process itself, in 
lieving a mode of " realising ” which supersedes the partial 
)des of thinking about and acting upon reality, we are but true 
our principal point of view. The application of the genetic 
sthod to this mode itself, the aesthetic, carries forward the legi- 
late emplo3nment of the method to which we are committed 
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How far in the sequd we may find it well to depart from this 
method strictly imderstood, in our final interpretations in the 
part on Morphology, the later Introduction ^ as well as the text 
itself will make plain. 


1 Tbe Tntroduction to volume iv. still to appear. 
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MEDIATION 


Chapter III 

PRELOGICAL MEDIATION. THE EXISTENT AS REAL 

§ I. The Nature of Mediation 

I. We have already found the need of distinguishing two 
cases under what we may describe as the presence of contents 
to consciousness : cases characterized as “ mediate " and “ imme- 
diate.” Our more detailed description * of the former of these 
two modes of ” presence ” may be anticipated again, as it has 
been before. Mediation, as here intended, may be described 
as the reference of an objective content away from itself, its 
" call ” on some other experience to give it that aspect of its 
entire meaning which we call its " control ” in a definite 
sphere or class. It is through such a reference to a sphere, 
which is in some way more directly grounded than itself, that 
a bit of objective content is said to have existence or reality. 
Truthful ideas mediate things. 

“ Immediacy ” on the other hand, is the relative absence 
of such a reference of an experience away from itself ; more 
positively, it is the relative seU-sufi&ciency of a psychic content 
to express its own entire meaning. In the one case, that of the 
mediate, besides having the content or experience, we find it 
to he — ^prove, believe, assume, deny it to be — winsome way real or 
existent ; while in the other case, that of the immediate, we 
realize the meaning at once without such a process of intervention 
or mediation. 

^ Part IX of the entire treatise on Genetic Logic. 

‘ Below, chap. xiv. § i, where it is taken np in connection with 
immediacy. 


SI 
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Having in mind this general distinction, we may go on to 
inquire more closely into these two types of meaning. We may 
speak, on the one hand, of the present mediating context 
and of the control which it mediates ; of the content and of its 
remote or " real ” reference j of the idea and of it grotmding 
in a sphere of existence j of truth and of the reality of which 
it holds good ; of an object and of the coefiBlcient which deter- 
mines its sphere — all of these being more or less familiar ways 
of describing the type of meaning here called mediation. 

On the other hand, in the second case, that of the imme- 
diate, we speak of a " realization ” of the meaning, of direct 
acquaintance with the thing, of intuition of the real, of direct 
apprehension of the object, of immediate experience, etc. 

2. Coming now to consider mediation more closely, we find 
the way prepared by our previous discussion. All the discursive 
operations of thinking are obviously mediate ; but we are to 
see that mediation is not confined to thinking proper. 

(i) Obviously, we have been dealing with mediation in all 
our treatment of control. We found a sort of difierence appearing 
very early in the development of meanings which led to the 
distinction of controls ; the difference between the mere con- 
stitution or determination of an objective content, and the more 
or less developed class-meaning or sphere to which it was 
referred. This sphere of reference was called its " control,” 
as opposed to other spheres in which other contents were like- 
wise found. Accordingly, in seeking cases of mediation, we 
have only to recognize the typical spheres of control already 
described. The recognition of a certain control, as attaching 
to a content, is precisely what we mean when we say that this 
content mediates existence or reality. 

It becomes part of our further task, therefore, to interpret 
each sort of existence or reality in terms of the mediating co- 
efficient of control present and peculiar to the object. This 
we shall now do, in a preliminary way, taking up in turn certain 
modes of objective reference and interpreting their coefficients 
with special reference to reality. Thus we will arrive at cer- 
tain distinctions in reality, as mediated in actual experience, 

3. (2) It becomes dear at this point also, that in this inves- 
tigation of the types of mediation we do not at any point break 
through the circle of the developing eaperience in which the 
different coefficients present themselves. That is to say, the 
reference of an e3q)erience away from itself is alwa37s a reference 
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to another experience. The mediated controls are defined 
in terms of coefficients established in experience. The inter- 
pretation of the reference is always of the nature of an dluci- 
dation of psychic meaning ; the reality, in other words the sphere 
of existence to which the object is referred, is one set up and deve- 
loped within the otganization of psychic contents. The existence 
or reality of a thing is a meaning for experience just as the 
objective content itself is such a meaning. 

§ 2. The Two Modes of Mediation 

4. Our detailed examination of the modes of knowledge 
has already revealed the classes in which objects are normally 
controlled. We find the first appearance of the distinction of 
controls in the sense-mode, at the point at which the differences 
appearing in mere presented contents become those between 
the “ external ” and the " internal.” This distinction has 
been so fully traced already ^ that we may here merdy isolate 
the different modes of existence or reality in which the two 
progressions continuously issue. These are of course two : 

(1) External Existence, arising in the perceptual mode and 
progressing, as a developing meaning, through the image and 
semblant modes into that of reflection or thought. 

(2) Inner Existence, arising over against the external, and 
proceeding, in its characteristic way, through the subsequent 
stages of cognitive development. 

Before taking up the more ambiguous or transitional forms 
of what passes under some guise for " existence,” we will set 
forth dearly what is common to these two great modes of con- 
trol, and also that wherein they differ. Of course, each has 
its peculiar coefficient — the mark, character, or set of characters 
by which its respective objects are recognized, identified and 
individuated. 

§ 3. The Mediation of the Externax : its Coefficient 

5. The completed coeflfident of external existence was found, 
it will be recalled, to be two-fold : first, there is the ” perceptual 
coefficient,” marking the actual presence of the external object. 
This we found, agreeing with a number of modem psychologists, 
to reside in the rdative stubbornness, resistance, independence, 
uncontrolableness with which such an object holds its place 

1 " Functional Logic,’* Thought and Things, vol. i. chaps, iii. to vL, 
and chap. x. §§ 9 it. (on the meaning of " existence.”) 
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in the mass of sense data. We are not able to limit it to " sen- 
sations of resistance " as such ; for it is a character of all sensations, 
when these are considered as setting limit to, or exercising a 
sort of control upon, the affective and conative processes of 
disposition and interest. The relative possibility of manipu- 
lation, together with the relative opposition it meets with, con- 
stitute the germ of the dualism of controls, in the early stages 
of knowledge. 

This is the first mark, the indispensable character, of what 
goes on to become an external object. Its meaning is fotmd 
en germe in the limiting, the opposing, the stubborn, the “ foreign.” 

6. The second factor in the full coefficient comes in, as we 
found, when the growing opposition of" inner ” and " outer ” is 
embarrassed by certain doubtful and ambiguous experiences 
of the image mode. The " memory coefficient ” of external 
objects of the ph 3 ^ical order then comes into play. By it images 
which are representative of actual objects, and which are also 
convertible into them, are set off from the entire body of imaged 
contents j memories are distinguished from fancies, images of 
real things remembered from those which are fugitive. This 
memory coefficient of the external was in turn found to involve 
two marks. 

First, it has a certain " contextuation,” a train of associated 
contents, by which the true memory can be confirmed or ful- 
filled by conversion into the proper sense object which reinstates 
the resistance mark. Second, there is something more intrinsic 
by which the image stands for or represents in its own right 
its proper original. 

Whatever this precise mark or coefficient of memory as 
such is,iits r61e is significant. Its function is that of marking 
the true memory. It introduces into the object, as we have 
seen above, the meaning of continuance and persistence. The 
earliest form of the meaning of sameness or persistence arises 
from the recurrence or renewal of the object. The meaning of 
its actual persistence, in the external world, arises from the 

^ Various attempts have been made to determine this mark. Sonic 
meiintain that the relative intensity of a true memory is all that distin- 
guishes it ; others look for some more positive qualitative sign, a sort of 
secondary reinstatement of the sense coefficient itself. The writer incliuc.s 
to the latter view (see Mind, July, 1891, reprinted in Fragments in 
Philosophy and Science), which has been developed with force by 
Dr. Boris Sidis {Psychological Review, January and March, 1908). 
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identification of the recurrent object as the same j but this is 
possible only through the effective working of the memory image 
in securing the re-establishment of the object after its absence. 
Indeed, from our study of the matter, we drew the conclusion that 
the persistence attriWted to external objects is of the sort 
generated by recurrence.* 

7. This leads us to see that the memory coefficient contri- 
butes an important element to the physical : its externality in 
the sense of its persistent “ foreignness ” to the experience itself. 
Wherever an object may be when it is not being experienced, it is 
certainly not present to the consciousness of the person in question ; 
accordingly that part of its meaning which implies its presence 
elsewhere, its continuance apart from the process of apprehend- 
ing it, arises from the combined functions of perception and 
memory. 

8. In the substantive mode, in which the dualism of body and 
mind hardens into the opposition of substances thought of as qxiite 
apart from each other, both these factors of the meaning of the 
external receive emphasis and advancement. The properties 
of substance, known in science as static and dynamic qualities — 
conunon to all objects existing in the world of physical nature — 
are more refined differentiations of the resistance and persist- 
ence coefficients ; and the relational organization of items, each 
persisting and recurring in time and place, makes up the ph3rsical 
order, considered as a sphere of persisting existence or reality. 

9. When the meaning thus produced attaches to a content, 
the object is “ external.” But in the development so far noted, 
it is not " judged ” to be external. The act of judging it to be 
external is a further movement taking place through the acknow- 
ledgment of the same coefficients. In the process of reflection there 
is, as we have seen,® a redistribution of the factors of the whole 
psychic movement, in which the inner control recognizes itself 
as over against the entire body of contents or ideas. All its 
ideas are consciously recognized as present to it ; and their 
distribution becomes at once a reference of each to its proper 
sphere of existence, and also an organizing of them all in a body 
of reflective thoughts. The coefficients of externality become 
then the '' cues ” upon which the judgment proceeds, and the 
reference of the object becomes its acknowledgment as belonging 
in the order of things external to the process itself. There is 

* See '* Functional Logic," Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. viii. § 3. 

* Ibid, vol. i. chap. xi. 
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then entire continuity in the progression of the meaning of exter- 
nality; but now, in reflection, it is acknowledged by an ex- 
plicit act of judgment. 

lo. The external reality of the physical object is what is 
common to all the actual and possible appearances of this object. 
I do not perceive the object as existing in just the same way that 
I judge it to exist ; nor do I remember it as existing in just the 
same way that I perceive or judge it. But still all the modes 
of getting its existence establish its reality as the same. 
Its external reality is the characteristic control, which is estab- 
lished, re-established, recognized, and finally acknowledged. 

So when we say that the physical world is real we mean 
that we may perceive it, remember it, re-establish it, judge and 
prove it — ^all or any one of these processes may be resorted to, as 
a method of approach to the one thing, the control, the reality. 
Its realness is its establishment as of its own kind, by whatever 
stage or mode of function this may be secured. Whether directly 
experienced, remembered, or judged, the coeflftcients remain the 
same. 


§ 4. The Mediation of the External : its Modes 

II. Having now established the right of a given content to 
be classed as " external,” to have, that is, the meaning of external 
existence, we may now ask as to the modes or methods of the 
mediation itself. Given the coefficients by which a content is 
to be identified as external, the further question arises, in what 
way, in this case or that, these coefficients carry their force in 
the eiqperience to which they belong. Putting it a little differ- 
ently, we may ask what attitudes the self of the experience 
takes up toward the reality which the coefficients are found to 
mediate. 

The evident attitude, of course, suggested by the con- 
ditions of mediation itself, is that of belief ; we believe in the 
reality of the things we judge to exist. But belief is itself but 
one of a variety of attitudes j and states of relative acceptance 
or rejection, of hesitation, assumption, and doubt, all serve to 
reflect differences of attitude toward the marks which serve to 
suggest the real. . 

Here again we find in our earlier discussions indications that 
will serve us. We have found it necessary to distinguish, through- 
out the whole movement of experience, the attitude of positive 
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decision, of acceptance or rejection, from that of mere suppo- 
sition and assumption .1 jhis distinction -will now serve to 
guide us in our consideration of the modes of mediation. Speak- 
ing at present of external reality alone, we may say that it is 
mediated either in a mode of acceptance or in a mode of assump- 
tion. But whether merely assumed or accepted as being reil, 
it is stiU by reason of the coefficients of which we have just 
spoken that it is taken for what it is taken for. 

12. In all the range of meanings of reality, we have modifica- 
tions of these two attitudes going hand in hand. As variations 
of the acceptance attitude we find first the " presumption " 
of the earliest reality-feding ; this passes over into the acknow- 
ledgment of the existential judgment, and this again into the 
higher presumption or presupposition of the various forms of 
implication which are developed in the sphere of argument and 
proof. On the side of assumption, also, there is the correspond- 
ing passage from the early experimental and schematic treat- 
ment of contents, the assumption of reality which is still to be 
brought to the test, through the ejqphdtly h3^othetical and 
alternative forms of logical judgment, up to the postulation of 
reality in the spheres of higher intuition and practical life. The 
reality of this or that is in all cases either accepted as actual, or 
assumed to be so ; and the modes of the progression of conscious- 
ness show, at every step, these two attitudes advancing with 
the development of the psychic life. In it all, as we have seen 
in the introduction above, the imagination is the vehicle of assump- 
tion ; while positive cognition, giving a deliverance in the 
form of actual knowledge — of which judgment is the explicit 
rendering at the stage of reflection — ^is the embodiment of 
acceptance. The distinction of the two, running thus longitu- 
dinally through mental development, is further seen in the modes 
of meaning they respectively render. Recognitive meaning, in 
all its forms — ^the percept, the concept, the general notion, the 
proposition, the bit of elucidation or inference — shows the 
confidence of the mind resting in its acceptances and beliefs. 
On the other hand, the various sorts of selective meaning — ^inten- 
tions, appreciations, proposals, ends — all show the mind dealing 
with its contents under the assumption of reality.* 

1 See especially " Experimental Logic," Thought and Things, vol. ii- 
chap. i. § 3, and appendix i. j also chap. i. above in this volTime. 

* On the character and extent of assumption, I may refer again, 
as I have before, to the able work of Meinong, Die Anttahtnen, 2 ed. 1910. 
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13. The essential meaning of external reality, however, 
remains the same through all these transformations of subjec- 
tive attitude. We can not assume a thing to be real, until we 
are also able to presume or believe it real ; its " reality ” is the 
TTiftaTii-ng of control arrived at in deriving the content in ques- 
tion. This meaning may be attributed to a content in either 
way, by acceptance or by assumption. A thing can be hypo- 
thetically rendered as real only in some specific sphere of exist- 
ence, in which objects may also be acknowledged by processes 
of judgment. So also, in the developed mode of logical think- 
ing, the postulate always renders assumptively a meaning of 
reality which has already been made the presupposition of accepted 
implication. The assumption, that is, is a schematic further- 
ing of a meaning beyond the limits of the context in whose 
organization the accepted control has been developed. For 
example, to assume the existence of mermaids is merely by h3?po- 
thesis to extend to mermaids the presumption of ph3^ical reaJity, 
To propose a new thing as true — as that apples grow on trees — 
is merely by h3rpothesis to extend a sphere of accepted beliefs 
to a new phenomenon. To postulate the moral value of an act 
is merely to extend the presupposition made by moral judg- 
ments to a further class of cases. The essential thing to note, 
of course, is that such an extension, such a furthering, is not as 
yet one of acceptance or judgment, but one of hypothesis, pro- 
posal. or assumption. 

14. We may say, therefore, that the reality of the external 
world is mediated through the acceptance of physical things as 
existing; and that, in the case of the assumption of external 
reality, the process is one of attempted or proposed mediation. 

The general truth of these statements is most apparent in 
cases in which the distinction between the simple presence in 
idea and the further possible truth or falsity of the idea, is clearly 
present to consciousness. This is the case in all reflection, when 
the mode of mediation is that of the logical as such. Many 
modifications as to truth, falsity, problematical force, hypo- 
thetical validity, etc., are possible. The mediating context, the 
statement or hypothesis, and the sphere of reality mediated 
by that context, are consciously distinguished. Furthermore, 
the duality of these elements of the entire meaning may be further 
emphasized by an explicit act of judgment, which asserts or 
denies existence or reality, instead of simply assuming or pre- 
supposing it. The existential judgment may always be truthfully 
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described as an acknowledgment or assertion due to a successful 
mediation. 

It is dear enough why the logical is the most evident and 
expUdt case of mediation. Reflection is the mode in which 
the contents of knowledge are recognized as occurring first of 
all as a system of ideas or as experience. These ideas do not 
lose the reference to their original spheres of control, but this 
reference remains as one of mediation. 

15. We have justification, however, for applying the term 
mediation to the less explidt cases. The case of memory, for 
example, is one in which mediation is tmdoubted ; although it 
is not of the reflective and intentional type. In memory, as we 
have seen, the question arises as to the character of the original 
experience of which the memory image is a reinstatement. In 
the movement of acceptance of the image as being a true memory, 
the coeflldent is recognized by which the content is referred to 
a definite sphere of control. In cases in which this coeffident 
is not operative, the image is read ofl as fanciful ; it does not 
afford the mediation of existence, as true memories do. The 
sphere of perceptual existence is mediated in cases of the successful 
memory of physical things. 

This seems to hold true when we go back to the simplest 
cognition, in the sense-mode itself. The attempt to find a case 
of objective construction that does not show some moment of 
mediation will remind us again of certain of our earlier results. 
The question arises as to whether there are any objects perceived 
as things in some sense external, which do not involve and require 
the sort of mediation that memory aflords. 

16. It win be remembered that we found reason to agree with 
those who hold that there is no absolutely original datum or 
prinam, cognitum so simple and selt-sufiicient as not to require 
a process of assimilation to constitute it an object. It appeared 
that even the simplest cognized object is a construction, a content 
made-up in the development of active dispositions and interests.' 

Certain selective processes are always stirred up by sense 
stimulation; and the formation of the objective thing is due 
to the union of stimulus and response. There is alwa}^ sufficient 
variation of result to justify the reading of the object as the one 
person’s interpretation or meaning. It is not, and cannot be, 
simply a bare and naked " given ” or ” datum ” ; it must 
always be what the given means for the consciousness that gets 
' " Functioiial Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. iii. 
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it. Indeed, the reading of an object as merdy a given or datum 
is itself preferential and selective. So that all objects are to be 
looked upon as personal meanings, having both content and 
intent, the extreme case being the object whose intent is taken 
to be or to mean no more than just the content itself. 

17. If this is true, we see our way in the matter of mediation. 
Any variation arising in the meaning of the object opens the 
question as to the correctness or adequacy of its assignment to 
a special control. Just as in cases of explicit memory the question 
of correct reconstruction is one of mediation, so here the question 
of correct constnlction is also. In so far as this is a conscious 
process, there arises a feeling of uncertainty as to the “ depend- 
ableness ” of the result ; and in frequent cases the possibility of 
illusion or ha llucination suggests a conscious revision, or at 
least some degree of caution in accepting the deliverances of 
the senses.^ 

Looked at from a somewhat different point of view, the case 
is this. In so far as departure is made from a certain supposed 
real thing,” an unmodified and unalloyed given, the result, in- 
stead of discovering such a reality, can only mediate it. That is, 
the supposed real thing comes to depend upon what is, in a sense, 
not a first-hand report ; and although no first-hand report be 
possible, still the variations in the second-hand reports are 
sufficient to indicate that they are second-hand. The only first- 
hand report would be a purely objective, a-dualistic cognition ; 
a panorama of presentation without depth or filling-in. But 
this, as we have abimdantly shown, is impossible ; and, more- 
over, it leovli be, ipse facto, meaningless. 

18. The nearest approach to this is the content toward which 
the attitude of acceptance is one of mere presumption. Pre- 
sumption is the sort of acceptance, without hesitation or ques- 
tion, that the child’s early trust embodies. It is the “ reality- 
feeling,” the " primitive credulity,” the " unsophisticated belief,” 
pointed out by many writers who attempt to find terms adequate 
to bring out its extreme simplicity. In it there is certainly no 
consciousness of existence or reality as such, no conscious assump- 
tion j but there comes, in the progress of experience, the sort of 

^ It is just here that the social conversion process is appealed to with 
such confidence and frequency. The child tests his results by those of 
others. See Thoitght and Things, vol. i. " Functional Ix)gic,'’ chap, 
iv. §§ 5-6, where this sort of conversion is described as a process of 
” mediate ” control. 
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caution and hesitation that foreshadows a differentiation of 
attitudes of varying degrees of acceptance. The beginnings of 
all discrimination and classification, and the rise of the subsequent 
significant dualisms of knowledge, are to be found in the hesita- 
tions by which the primitive reality-feeling or presmnption is 
so soon disturbed. 

While, therefore, in this early form of acceptance, we find 
cognition in its simplest form, yet even there it is not without 
meaning for the theory of mediation. It has in it the germs of 
those distinctions which develop into meanings of control. 

§ 5. The Mediation of the Internal : its Coefficient 

19. Coming to the question of existence or reality of the 
internal sort, we find the case to be similar. We have to inquire 
into the derivation of the sphere of reference or control which 
contents classified as " inner ” refer to and mediate. All the 
senses in which the words “ inner ” and “ internal ” may be 
appropriately used, fall together in this general conception, 
since in its significance the sphere as such is independent of the 
contents that may be assigned to it. 

Recalling as in the case of the external our detailed discus- 
sions of the rise of the " inner-outer ” dualism,^ we are able 
to treat this topic with a certain degree of conciseness and brevity 
— ^the more so since the mind-body dualism is a contrast mean- 
ing, a relational whole, and we may ask as to the meaning of 
the internal at eadbi stage of the development of the external. 

Proceeding in this way we are able to trace the marks of 
the inner which constitute the coefficients of " mind ” throughout 
the entire progress of cognition. 

20. The determination of the coefficient of the external, 
indeed, has already, by virtue of the fact of contrast, suggested the 
meaning of the inner in its germinal form. The primitive 
“ stubbornness ” or resistance of the external is matched by 
a sort of opposition, felt in consciousness as strain, antagonism, 
effort agaiust limitation. The poles of this opposition, very 
largely limitative for consciousness at first, suggest the nuclei 
of the two spheres of existence. The actual reading of experi- 
ence as being partly internal, comes only with the germinating 
distinction between those contents which intrude and so excite 
opposition and effort, and those wUh which the strain or effort 
is itself identified. There is a long tract of development, as we 

1 " Functional Logic," Thought and Things, vol. i. chaps, v. and xi. 
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have seen, in which the external gradually becomes clarified, 
while the contents of the inner world remain merely non-extemal. 
We have also seen in detail what the imitative and other 
processes are through which these latter contents, thus reserved, 
take on positively " inner ” or subjective characters. The control 
factor present in various dispositional and appetitive tendencies, 
each determined upon its own specific object, comes to take 
on the character of personal initiative and inner agency. In this 
segregation of inward factors, conative and affective processes 
unite : and the images and other cognitive contents then present 
in the mind are carried along with the mass of iimer stuff thus 
generated. 

The subjective or internal sphere is thus over against 
the external. The coefficient of the inner attaches to the meiss 
of psychic contents which have the intent or meaning of active 
disposition and attitude and of feeling. Adopting the terminology 
suggested in the earUer discussion, we will call this factor, taken 
as a whole, the "interest.” The inner is then to be defined as 
the sphere of personal interest. 

Considering this as the first step in the derivation of the 
meaning of iimer reality, we may describe it as the moment of 
mere presence or presumption, corresponding to the coefficient 
of mere presence or presumption of the external as discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs. The entire contrast meaning may 
then be read as external presence over against present personal 
interest. This is the earliest form of the inner-outer dualism. 

21. The next stage appears in the development of something 
in the " inner ” corresponding to the coefficient of memory by 
which the persistence of the external object is discovered. Do the 
memory processes have a similar r 61 e to play in the case of the 
inner ? — ^is there a coefficient of inner persistence as well as one 
of outer persistence ? 

There are two movements which reveal the motive of the 
development here, and enable us to answer these questions. 
One is the continuance of memory images, together with images 
of fancy — of all images in fact alike — ^in the sphere of inner 
presence or existence, even after the confirmation of memory 
has been secured. The coefficient having worked to establish 
a true memory, the distinction still persists between the 
memory image itself and its fulfilling object. Wliatcvcr the 
conversion processes may have been — ^whether the image bo 
converted into physical existence, historical fact, mere psychic 
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presence in an earlier experience — still the image or idea thus con- 
verted maintains as itself a thing of inward presentation and 
meaning. 

There is here a sort of secondary recurrence of the memory 
image as such, an after-image in the sphere of the iimer life, 
apart from the actual recurrence of its prototype, the external 
object. While the persistence of the external object may be 
derived from the recurrence of the coefficient of its ph37sical 
presence, there miist be some other ground for the recurrence 
and recognition of the image itself. In this, I think, we find 
one of the moments of the inner persistence meaning : the 
recurrence of the image as being the same is motived in a 
sphere different from that of the persisting external object. 

22. This we find confirmed by the course of development 
of the iimer persistence meaning on the positive side. While 
images 'come and go, recurring as described above, giving 
a discontinuous series of contents, the dispositional processes 
which are segregated in the life of interest, have no such dis- 
continuity. The movement from an object to the memory of it, 
from external opposition to relief and fulfilment, from endeavour 
against limitation to the cessation of effort and tension — ^these 
transitions on the subjective side are continuous. The persist- 
ence of the iimer is not that of the broken and recurring, as 
the continuous presence even of the image would indicate ; on 
the contrary, it outlives and rmderlies all such breakings and 
remakings. The inward flow of processes seems to be continuing 
and continuous. This comes to be presupposed in the theoiy 
of the inner realm as such, and it is considered as a precon- 
dition, in a secondary way, of the persistence of the externsd also. 
For it is only by reason of the continuing inner life that the 
recurrences of the external object are interpreted in terms of 
continuity and persistence. 

Understanding the term interest in the sense e3q)lained above, 
we find the full coefficient of the internal, therefore, as over against 
that of external existence, to a fresent and continuing interest. 

23. The later stages in the developmient of the iimer are in 
the same manner correlated with the corresponding stages of 
that of the external ; but, as in the early stages, each has its 
characteristic motive. When the dualism of mind and body 
hardens into the two-substance meaning, mind becomes a general 
class of cases of the inner, just as body does for its special cases. 
And we find that, in the logical mode, when all the contents of 

n 
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thought are takm up in. a single context of ideas, minds be- 
come the matter of general concepts, etc., just as other contents 
do. The function of judgment about minds is to acknowledge or 
assert, in particular cases, the sort of control that the coefficient 
of the internal establishes. By any such act of judgment the 
actual contents found under this control are redistributed in the 
sphere of mental existence or reality in which their earlier experi- 
ence defined them. This reference constitutes the act one of 
mediation of the sphere of mental existence or reality. 

Setting aside for the present the special questions that spring 
up here — questions of the more refined relations of the two 
q)heres, the external and the internal, to each other — ^we may 
remark upon the continuity of the entire progression of the 
meaning of the inner. Whether we are merely aware of our 
mind, or whethCT we remember an earlier state of mind, or whether 
we anal}rse and describe the mind in reflection, the coefficient or 
criterion of mind remains the same. By mind we mean the 
presence ani the continuing presence of an interest ,* it is an affective 
and conative function. This is the least we may mean. 

{ 6. The Mediatiok of the Internal : its Modes 

24. Looking at the inner, in turn, from the point of view of 
the interest itself, that is, of the response or attitude which the 
object excites and also fulfils, we find the case quite correlative 
to the outer and parallel with it. Yet the difference in the char- 
acter of the persistence coefficient introduces suggestive varia- 
tions. When we ask whether we presume and assume existence 
and reality in the same senses, and from the same presuppositions, 
in the two cases, certain special considerations arise which lead 
us into the more refined discussions referred to above. 
Let us first indicate the lines of safe analogy and concurrence 
between the two cases, and then take up the more special points 
at issue. 

25. In the first place, it may be said that so far as the content 
of the inner as such is taken up by an act of cognition and made 
objective, it is treated just as the content of the external is. The 
process of discrimination, on the basis of the peculiar coefficient 
of the inner, is one of cognitive construction. In this respect 
the two cases are strictly analogous. The self, so far as it is 
an object of knowledge, is the product of a process dominated 
by interest, and developed by the accommodations and adjust- 
ments of practical life. This construction itself is what is known 
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as the “ empirical ” or objective self. It profits by certain 
movements of give-and-take between the individual and his 
social fellows, whereby the material of self-hood is assigned to 
the respective centres of inner life and personality. ‘ 

The mediate character of this process is seen very clearly in 
the individual’s apprehension of other selves, the objective 
persons of the social environment. The " other,” considered 
as a person, that is as a mass of inner contents, stands on the 
same plane as other external objects. But apart from the ex- 
ternality of such persons, their content of personality, considered 
as iimer, is mediated through the internal content of the person 
who perceives them. As objective to him they are, in the first 
instance, experiences of his own, taking form as objective under 
the responses of his disposition and interest, in the same way that 
other contents do. The coefficients are difierent, of course, 
and the resulting spheres of existence and reality are correspond- 
ingly different ; but both are mediated in the same sense. The 
person thus mediated in an act of knowledge is a content of 
objective experience, although having the iimer coefficient of 
control ; it is strictly analogous to one’s own objective self. 

26. The self, considered as a knowm and acknowledged 
content, passes, as other contents do, through the various modes 
of cognition. We perceive, remember, acknowledge, classify 
and argue about the “ self ” ; and the explicit processes of media- 
tion appear in all their variety. In the logical mode, the sphere 
of personality, the inner life as such, becomes the presupposition 
of reflection and the subject-matter of theoretical discussion. 
Minds are cases of a sort of reality. So far the correlation be- 
tween the two great spheres, the eidemal and the internal, seems 
plain ; in their essential features they are coincident. The 
peculiarities which spring up in the case of mind are due to the 
meanings that come to attach to the coefficient itself ; but they 
do not disturb the attribution of reality as mediated in regular 
form. 

27. Furthermore, as thus constituted the objective self of 
cognition or knowledge excites the attitudes of relative 
acceptance, assumption, etc., that we find excited by external 
objects. In the very early stages, there is the same reality- 
feeling or presumption without question — ^the attitude of simple 
acceptance and dependence. The diild takes persons, just as 

r See the writer’s Social and Ethical Interpretations, 4th ed.. and 
cf. McDougall's IntrodtusHon to Serial Psychology. 
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he takes things, simply as there, directly given 3 and the same 
holds of his knowledge of himself, as soon as the conditions are 
present for the construction of himself in terms of knowledge. 
This presumption passes into actual recognition and acknow- 
ledgment, both of self and others, and becomes finally a pre- 
supposition of personal life and social intercourse. So the real 
world of persons, a mental and moral order, is established once 
for all ; and the play of relational meanings, of predicates and 
worths, is carried on without again bringing this presupposition 
in question. 

So, too, on the side of assumption. The attributes of per- 
sonality are only gradually discovered. The imaginative render- 
ing goes before the grounding of fact and belief. The progressive 
development of the content of iimer reality takes place by means 
of the tentative exploring and essaying processes of practical 
struggle, theoretical hypothesis, logical proposal, and ideal 
postulation in turn. Just as with the material of external reality, 
so here ; the methods of advance are the same ; new beliefs, 
presumptions, presuppositions, result from experimental pro- 
cesses of assumption and “ schematism.” 

§ 7. Pkelogicai, Duausms 

28. Having now pointed out the general parallelism in the 
development of the two great sorts of reality throughout the 
progress of knowledge, we may now give attention to the varia- 
tions which arise to disturb our complacency. These take on 
different phases according as we deal with the relatively direct 
forms of mediation present before the rise of reflection .or with 
logical mediation as such. Calling the relation of the two terms 
of the mind-body contrast a dualism,” we may take up for 
consideration the forms of this dualism that appear in the pre- 
logical modes. 

There are two complications in the movement : one of them 
due to the association of the irmer life with a physical person or 
body, and the other to the existence of numerically plural and 
multiple persons. The psycho-physical relation imparts one 
special moUf to the development of the meaning of reality ; 
and the social relation imparts another. These we may consider 
in turn, again drawing upon our earlier detailed analyses. 

29. It has been already shown that the differentiation of 
existences into phj^sical and mental does not proceed far before 
embarrassments arise. The child very early finds himsdf obliged 
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to recognize his body as being himsdf in the only sense be can 
then intend ; but at the same time there develops a reference 
to another control over against the physical, felt in effort and 
struggle, which in his own c^e identifies itsdf also with his body. 
The progress of the differentiation of body and mind seems, then, 
at this early stage, to be “ held up ” by a grave difficulty : the 
body is the seat of both controls at once. 

It is this difficulty and its recurrence again later on that 
motive certain critical readjustments of contents in mental 
development and issue in later outstanding dualisms. It is 
because of the need of assigning certain contents to both of 
the two categories of control that the final diremption is forced 
between the two substances. The person’s own individuality 
is found to harbour two different and irreducible meanings. 

This, however, in turn forces a divorce between cognitive 
and conative meanings, between content and intent, which is 
again intolerable. The content of knowledge requires a com- 
plete divorce between the two controls ; while the intent to be 
a self, to act as a person in the world, requires their union in a 
single inseparable whole.! 

The details of this new embarrassment have been worked 
out above, and its solution indicated : the solution that nature 
herself achieves. The system of contents, dripped of both co- 
efficients and made neutral, is set up in idea as content of the 
process of reflection ; and certain ideas mediate on occasion 
either of the original spheres of fact or reality, as the coefficients 
present may suggest or the interest may require. The context 
of thought, the ideas worked into the system of experience, 
characteristic of the inner realm, are explicitly set up as being 
first of all in the control of the person’s inner life, but as also 
representing or mediating one or other of the spheres of reality. 

30. At each of the critical turns in the progress of the mind- 
body dualism, important disparities appear in the meaning of 
the two terms, considered as correlated members of the one 
contrast meaning. The final complete separation of mind and 
body meanings as two substances gives a new simplicity to 
the body term and a new complexity to the mind term. 

As to the body term — ^it becomes relatively fixed and inde- 
pendent, both as a mode of reality and as a meaning for con- 
sciousness. The external reference amounts to the simple 
acknowledgment of a sphere in which all ph3rsical bodies are 

! See " Functional Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. v. § 5. 
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found. They are separated from minds, and their persistence, 
after they are once experienced, is guaranteed either by actual 
recurrence or by the possibility of it. Thus there is secured a 
relative solution of the ambiguity earlier attaching to the per- 
sonal body, and a certain simplification. 

But for the mind term the result is different. While a relative 
separation of the two controls was suggested earlier in ex- 
perience — 3. separation required maioly for the adjustment of 
action toward persons — still this could be disregarded in the 
individual’s manipulation of his own body; for he need not 
detach himself from his body, and he could simply include it 
in the mass of intent that passed for the “ sdf.” Now, however, 
after the mind-body meaning has become one of the absolute 
divorce of the two factors, a diremption so complete that the 
very apparatus of voluntary action is cut in half, the embarrass- 
ment reaches its climax. In practice it is not possible to allow 
one's body to be treated merely as a thing ; it always has the 
mind along with it. The penalties resulting from closing a win- 
dow on one’s finger for example, are convincing as to thS lack of 
finality of such a meaniug. But, on the other hand, the con- 
trary interpretation of the body as mental is equally for- 
bidden. The ph37sical blow in fact testifies equally to 
the falsity of such an interpretation ; the body is in the sphere 
of physical forces and control. 

The psycho-physical bond, in short, is a direct refutation of 
any final distribution of data which requires a material diremption 
of the contents of the two opposed controls. 

3r. Ttiming to the social aspects of experience, we find a 
similar state of things appearing at the level of development 
immediately preceding the rise of reflection. Here, too, em- 
barrassments arise which require a solution which is not possible 
in the modes of mediation as constituted up to this point. The 
conditions, already adverted to, are briefly as follows. 

The material of the inner world is drawn primarily from 
the sphere already established as external: icom other persons who 
are as really external to the perceiver as things. Furthermore, 
it is as things that, through the agency of the psycho-ph}reical 
bond, persons come at all within the ken of observation. The 
distinction between the two sorts of content, personal and im- 
personal, therefore, finds itself growing up within the external ; 
and the dualism can maintain itself only as the externality of 
each mind to all the others is acknowledged. This requires a 
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definition of externality that allows of two species. First, there 
are the things of a physical sort. These are once for all and 
always only external to any and every observer. Aad second, 
there are those existences which, although characterized as in 
their nature inner, are nevertheless external to each other. The 
mental is established, not only as an internal class, but also as 
a class each of the instances or existences of which is as external 
to every other as the ph3^cal is. My experience is inner to me 
and eternal to you, while each of us includes, in the realm 
of the external in which the other is included, the ph3rsical as 
wen I 

Evidently in this movement externality loses its strict conno- 
tation as meaning only contents having the coefficient of sen- 
sible existence ; minds also are external. But it is also true that, 
in this movement, mind loses its internality in the exclusive 
sense of its first establishing, for others' minds are recognized as 
external. 

32. In this connexion a further complication arises to which 
we should also give attention. It is that which in our earlier 
discussions we have noted as pertaining to the " coimnon ” 
significance of knowledge. The inner life is established as a sphere 
of singularity and privacy. It is circumscribed in the one body, 
and has phases that become later on the basis of the genuinely 
private and unsharable. Yet each mind other than one’s own, 
although a centre of iimerlife, is located in the midst of the stuff 
of sharable physical experience; and it is treated just as if it 
were continuous with this sort of stuff. This, together with the 
further complications arising from it, adds itself to the embarrass- 
ments already pointed out. 

33. Suppose now — ^to give a practical illustration of these 
difficulties — one should act consistently on any one of these 
varying meanings of the world and of persons. Suppose I treated 
my neighbour, seeing that he is external to me, as I treat things, 
say a hat or a tree ! How would I fare ? Or suppose I took the 
other horn of the dilemma and treated him as pure spirit — say 
when he sat down to my table to dine ! Or suppose again I 
made of him a centre of absolute isolation, a life of sudi iimer 
integrity, that I could not interchange thought with him ! Or 
yet again, suppose I thought it better to find in him no more 
than the “ common " naass of contents that I could completely 
discount and interpret I In each of these cases my social life and, 
indeed, all my personal e3q>erience would be disintegrated on the 
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altar of my consistency. The one thing that stands out as indubit- 
able, in this flux and flow of meanings, is the fact that the adap- 
tations in the service of which these meanings arise are special and 
varied. The meanings of mind and body are tentative ren- 
derings, serving instrumental purposes. The two substances 
are but phases of a contrast of controls, which is still to have 
furtha: development in the growth of experience. 

34. In these prelogical movements, in fact, the meaning of 
reality is not one of presumption, acceptance, fixity alone, though 
that is the sense in which a retrospective interpretation under- 
stands it. This meaning is as often used to suggest a new 
adaptation as to confirm an old one. Both realities are shot 
through with assumptions which need to be tested. The 
question of what reality finally is — ^is it which I am now disposed 
to tbinlr ? — ^is ever present. So while the opposition is present, 
and the two great opposing classes are never released from their 
struggle for new materials of experience, stiU as classes they are 
not exhausted by what they already comprise, nor are they 
inelastic to the pull of newer circumstance. This appears in the 
great readjustment that takes place with the rise of reflection — 
a new departure motived, indeed, by just these complications 
themselves. The forms of mediation so imperfectly accom- 
plished, each ministering to a special group of situations and 
serving special and limited purposes, give place to a more general 
mode by whidi all the contents of existence are reinstated on 
the common plane of " thought.” ^ 


1 The mode of essential reconciliation, however, that of aesthetic im- 
mediacy, is still to be described ; see the conclusions drawn in chap. xv. 
below. 



Chapter IV 

LOGICAL MEDIATION : THE TRUE AS REAL 

§ I. The Mediating Content : The System of Tkuth 

I. The method and means of logical mediation have been 
the topics of our detailed discussions under the heading of “ Ex- 
perimental Logic.” ^ We have examined in detail the act of 
acknowledgment, whereby a system of ideas of reflection or of 
truths, is set up. It remains now to utilize the results in the 
working out of the theory of reality considered as a meaning 
reached in the logical mode. 

(i) It may be recalled, first, that we found the logical to 
take its rise in the act whereby aH the established meanings of the 
earlier modes become elements in a single objective context of 
thought ; while the dualism of control re-establishes itself as 
between the two great poles of subject and object. The inner 
control becomes conscious of itself as subjective, over against 
both sorts of objective content, the external and the internal, 
and by an act of judgment acknowledges the contents as ideas 
of its own. These ideas, however, while thus treated by reflec- 
tion as contents, still retain their meanings as holding in their 
respective spheres ; thus these spheres are mediated. The idea 
of an external object, while entertained as an idea, has still the 
mediating reference to the sphere in which it holds true. So 
of an idea of a mental fact or event ; it mediates an inner life 
or sphere of personal experience. Each of these, by the very 
act which sets it up, finds itself acknowledged as being, so far 
as true or real, actually in a sphere of existence or control. There 
is no content of thought or idea which does not refer back to, or 
mediate, a sphere of existence ; even the most fugitive fancies 
and absurd conjectures presuppose the mind that produces or 
entertains them. 

Under this general description of the content of thought 
Thotight and Things, vol. ii. 

41 
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certain of its more special characters may be set forth as relevant 
to our present purpose. 

2. (2) The content of thought is always set up as " common ” ; 
it is judged to have, for all judgment process, the relational and 
existential force that the one individual's act of judgment 

it to have. This has been explained in detail in the dis- 
cussion of the " s3mnomic ” intent of judgment.' The common 
meaning, established in the prelogical modes as relatively 
" catholic ” or " syndoxic,” takes on the form of logical generality 
which implicates not only all cases found eligible for the judg- 
ment but also all minds which are competent to judge. The com- 
mon intent of an idea established as true is, therefore, an intrinsic 
part of its meaning. 

3. (3) The content of thought or reflection becomes, in an 
explicit way, instrumental to inner control and manipulation. 
The ambiguities which render a consistent interpretation of 
the mind-body relation impossible, become liable to reflective 
solution ; that is, the entire series of external and internal 
meanings are alike reinstated in a common context of ideas which 
may be utilized variously in action. The individual judges 
whether or no it wiU do, in this case or that, to treat his body 
as a mere thing ; or whether it is to be interpreted as the instru- 
ment of inner initiative and control. In the same way, he judges 
whether, in a particular situation, the inner world of his neigh- 
bour is implicated in the external context of events, in which 
it appears to be actually entangled. In short, the whole system 
of ideas is interpreted with reference to the possibilities and alter- 
natives of mediation^ the mere presentation or idea being distin- 
guished from its actual fulfilment, while the latter passes through 
all the modalities and other logical categories of possibility, pro- 
bability, and certainty. Logical mediation, therefore, explicitly 
develops the experimental method ; it allows the reinterpreta- 
tion of all the ideas with their respective controls, with a view 
to the S3^tematic and reasonable organization of truth. 

4. (4) It appears, further, that with this traixsition the 
immediate and compelling character of the control reference of a 
given content — ^fruitful in some cases, but embarrassing in others, 
from the point of view of action — ^is m some measure removed. 
The setting up of the one context of reflection in idea, remote in 
a sense from its control, opens the way for the independent de- 
velopment within the system of an inherent criterion of truth 
' " Experimental Logic," Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap. iii. 
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or validity. This development proceeds in wa3?s we have in- 
vestigated in the earlier discussions.^ In the judgment process 
itself the criteria of reasonableness and logical validity are 
motived, which attach to the S3rstem of truth as such ; the legi- 
timacy — ^the “ validity ” — of any new step in logical determina- 
tion comes to be a question of the fulfilment of reflective or 
logical demands. Thus the epistemological dependence of the 
separate bits of content, or of the relatively smaller groups of 
related ideas, upon direct fact, gives place to the logical indepen- 
dence of the larger organized groups. There arise " worlck of 
discourse,” groupings of contents, each having its own S3^tematic 
organization, and each in turn having only a relatively remote 
or mediate reference to the control peculiar to its origin. Logi- 
cal consistency within the system and logical relevancy as be- 
tween the systems, become the attributes of thought. 

5. The " truths ” pertaining to the external sphere hold in 
their own way ; those of the inner world in their own way ; and 
whatever be the sphere of reference in which truth or falsity is 
established, there is the further question of the relevancy of 
this sphere to others. We can reflect equally and together upon 
the truths of mind and the truths of body, the truths of history 
and those of fiction ; but when we carry over from reflection to 
fact any of the items from one field and apply them in another, 
the question of " relevancy ” is at once raised. The observer of 
the ph57sical cannot carry over the principles developed in the 
organization of contents of ph3?sical fact, into the world of psychic 
change with which the psychologist has to do ; ncn: has the 
psychologist any greater rights. The mediation is, in each case, 
confined to the recognition of the existential intent of the special 
material dealt with. 

§ 2. The Logical Coefficient: Relation 

This may all be summed up under a single term which denotes 
the coefficient of logical content : the term Relation. Rela- 
tion takes on, in the logical mode, the explicit form of assertion 
or predication. It is common to all forms of thought, from 
whatever sphere of existence the content may be drawn. Dis- 
regarding differences of view with reference to the genesis of the 
logical itself, with its mode of relational organization, we 

' ” Experimental Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. iL part iii, " The 
Theory of Implication.” 
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may consider relation as the form in which the “ real ” reference 
of truth is mediated, and in concrete cases actually embodied. 

6. In our description of the first beginnings of knowledge 
we discovered, in common with many psychologists, that the 
differentia of the simplest knowledge, of the minimum cognitum, 
•vizs a certain complication, or “ relatedness,'' of the parts in a 
whole; the sort of simple unity that seems to characterize 
feeling and conation is lacking.' A presented content is 
always in some sense a “ what," never a mere “ that " ; a some- 
thing having difference of parts, even though as apprehended 
this difference extends only to the intent to limit or circumscribe 
the area apprehended. In this fact of complication or together- 
ness, we find the genetic forerunner of that rdlative isolation 
and union of parts in a whole that appears in the logical acknow- 
ledgment of relation. 

7. It has also been pointed out ® that this earliest “ related- 
ness " becomes more and more prominent and significant in the 
development of knowledge, since the process of individuation 
proceeds upon these complexities themselves. The things of 
the world are individuated by their differences of internal appear- 
ance and form. Faces are recognized, for example, by the 
form of feature, line and curve. The coefficient of relatedness 
is decisive in the recognition of identity and difference ; by 
it individuality is established. Thus a second stage is reached 
in the progression, to which the term “ relationship " is applied. 
This does not require the isolation of the part as separate from 
other parts or from the whole ; but merely the apprehension 
of the whole as being a whole presented with these related parts. 
There is no relating of terms as such to each other, no cognition 
of abstract relation as something having meaning apart from 
the terms which it joins together, no generalization of relation 
in a notion or concept. The child recognizes a face by its " re- 
lationships " without any of this logical machinery. 

8. The third step in the development of complication is the 
cognition of " relation " as such. Relation becomes a positive 
content, not a mere intent or shading of difference, as between 
partial contents. This meaning arises only in the logical mode ; 
and involves the act of acknowledging the nature of the compli- 
cation, and of setting up the related terms separately in thought. 

' " Functional Logic," Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. iii. 

* See " Functional Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. viii. 
$10, and chap. xi. $ 8 . 
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The movement utilizes the earlier meaning oi “ relationship ” ; 
but it involves the distribution of control processes which con- 
stitutes judgment. Relation then, having this full meaning, 
becomes on the side of content the coefficient or criterion of the 
logical as such. 

9. Let us now return to the question of the mediation of reality. 
Recog niz ing the transition whereby the objects known as exist- 
ing in the prelogical modes axe re-established in the contexts of 
ideas or thoughts, we may ask what effect the explicit develop- 
ment of relation, as itself subject-matter of judgment, has upon 
the realities acknowledged or mediated. Is the relation “ true ” 
in the same sense that the separate ideas are true ? — do relations 
and ideas mediate the same or different modes of reality ? — ^in 
short, what does rdation signify in the entire meaning of the 
something that is taken to exist beyond ideas ? 

In treating of this question, it will be wdl to recall two oppos- 
ing points of view from which the topic has been much discussed. 
. The interpretation of rdation has been a sort of storm-centre 
in epistemology, and the philosophical issues at stake have taken 
on somewhat imdue importance. 

10. In the first place, there is the purely idealistic or rational 
theory, represented by the writings of T. H. Green and his school, 
according to which the reality of the related terms is entirdy 
exhausted by the " standing in relations ” which knowledge or 
thought disdoses. To thinkers of this school there can be no 
question of reality except as it appears in the rdational issue of 
thought. 

If the attempt is made to interpret this theory genetically, 
it is found to require the reading of implidt processes of thinking 
into all the pre-judgmental modes of knowledge, and the inter- 
pretation of the earliest complications of content as due to the 
rdating activity of thought. From this follow the further 
implications which go with such a procedure : the reading of 
the subject-object dualism, and of all the characters of the logical 
mode, into the lowest and simplest beginnings of knowledge.^ 

11. Besides the fact that such a procediue violates one of 
the canons of proper genetic procedure,* this view cannot be 

^ Cf. OtOKites of Metaphysics, by Prof. J. S, Mackenzie. 

* The canon which forbids ns to consider the marks of later'modes of 
organization as " implicit " in earlier modes, when they are not actually 
found there. See Thought and Things, vol. i. " Functional Logic,” chap, 
i. § 8, sect. 27. 
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entertained from the psychic point of view. We find that rela- 
tion, like all other elements of meaning, undergoes real and very 
transforming changes in the progress of mental development. 
In the simpler modes represented in early childhood, there are 
cases of cognition showing no "standing in relation " of separate 
terms. The isolation of the terms is itsdf a matter of lat^ 
individuation, whereby the whole meaning, or " thing,” is broken 
up into parts which are only then capable of separate manipulation 
and distinct attention. 

Only by one of two modes of procedure could the view men- 
tioned be maintained — ^both of which are illegitimate, considered 
as methods of reaching the meaning of reality for eaqperience 
itself. Either we must read a later derived meaning into a mode 
in which it is not to be foxmd, a resort to the fallacy of the im- 
plicit ; or we must interpret the whole movement of experience 
in terms of a postulated principle of thought, a resort to the 
method of “ logidsm.” It will not do for us, while attempting 
to adjust the various meanings of reality to each other, and to 
reach the presupposition inclusive of them all, to start out by 
so postulating one principle that the claim of aU others would 
be at the outset denied. The logically derived meaning of 
reality must take its place only for what it is in the general scheme 
of readings of reality. 

12. A second point of view lands us at the opposite extreme, 
a sort of agnosticism in respect to the reality of relation. Accord- 
ing to some, the construction of objects in relational terms tends 
to obscure the original " datum ” or reality. This datum is only 
veiled by being involved in a network of cognitive rdations. 
Furthermore, say others — agoing beyond the Kantian point of 
view — ^the processes of logic build up a system of relational 
meanings as abstractions, which leave the concrete far behind ; 
the real becomes, in a damaging sense, ” remote.” What 
thotight actually discloses, therefore, in its rdational content, 
is not reality, ” but appearance,” " phenomena ” systematized for 
purposes of thought. The " real ” can only be disclosed in an 
experience which in some way either removes or transcends this 
network of relational appearance.^ 

r Fu n damentally Bradley, Appearance and Reality, and James, 
Pragmatism, are in agreement as to the damaging effect of relations. 
Their difference seems to reside largely in the suggested cure. Bradley 
goes on to seek a higher or more developed mode of reality-meaning, 
transcending thought; while James would return to a simple "sense- 
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13. This general view, we find reason to think, is also falla- 
cious. It postulates the sort of reality which is presumed in 
elementary sense experience, as being in its tj^pe most “ real.” 
In so doing, it assumes that the construction of relations is in 
some way a vitiating or concealing process. The relation becomes 
a third term interposed between lie two related terms, and this 
third term again stands in relation to each of the original terms. 
This process may repeat itself ad infinUum, the S3«tem of relations 
growing constantly more abstract. The real, upon which these 
relations are superposed becomes correspondingly more hidden 
and unknowable. 

14. From our present point of view, this would seem to be, 
in turn, open to two principal objections. In the first place, it 
gives the most evident reality — ^first-hand given quality — ^to the 
sense datum, all relational reality being phenomenal and illu- 
sional. The relational coefficient is not found immediately in 
the datum, but is in some way imported by the process of know- 
ing. It is a screen in front of reality, rather than an original 
character of it. 

But this involves an illegitimate assumption. There is no 
such original relationless datum ; the simplest object has those 
marks of complexity upon which the consciousness of relation 
arises. Seeing that all knowledge is of the nature of a construc- 
tion, the further question is as to which of the modes of construc- 
tion — ^perceptual, conceptual, logical, etc. — ^is the most available 
and universal embodiment of the real. One might wdl say that the 
fullest process, that which brings out aU the relations, best reports 
reality, instead of sayii^ that the most rudimentary and meaning- 
less datum is the most real. 

15. But it is a mistake to say that the content of relation is 
" imparted ” into the object ; it is sounder to say that it is " dis- 
covered ” there. The process of knowledge renders, in terms of 
rdation, the body of complications present in the content itself 
from the start. At least, it may be said that the same sort of 
reality attaches to the skeleton of relatedness as to the terms be- 
tween which the explicit relation is established. The terms are 

stuff/* uncontaminated by logical and rational ** categories. The 
" alogism " of Bergson, which James cites as nearer his own, seems, 
however, to me to be, in its outcome, nearer to that of Bradley, since it is a 
mode of higher intuition or immediacy to which Bergson makes appeal. 
The comparison is made di£&cult, however, by Bergson’s special use of 
the term '* instinct,” to which intuition is for him analogous. 
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linked together in sense experience ; as so linked they are developed 
in the progress of the object up to the logical mode. The re- 
latedness is as real as any other character of the whole content. 
Terms and relations are correlative meanings at each stage of 
progress ; and the tests applied to one may also be applied to 
confirm or to undo the other. The relation expresses the meaning 
of the terms ; and the terms express the meaning of the relation. ‘ 

Judged, therefore, by whatever criteria we may adopt — ^those of 
one mode or those of another — ^the relation is as real, and in the 
very same sense real, as the terms which are related ; and the 
criticism of the relation as being phenomenal appearance holds 
as well, if it holds at all, of the data which sustain the relation. 

16. The extreme conclusion from the facts, as to the relative 
" remoteness ” given to reality by the constructive processes 
of knowledge, would be one that signalized the futility of knowledge 
itself ; a doctrine, that is to say, of the relativity of knowledge, 
used as the basis of agnosticism. This is precisely the opposite 
position to that of the " rationalists ” spoken of above, who 
find in the " standing in relation ” the mark of a relational reality, 
a principle of thought. To one school the relation hides reality, 
whidi becomes thus unknowable ; the other treats it as embody- 
ing reality, which is in its very essence disclosed only through it. 

17. With this critical introduction, we may now pass on to our 
own position. We are obliged to agree with the position that all 
knowledge is a construction ; but we must deny both the alterna- 
tive conclusions drawn from this fact. One school assumes that tc~ 
ality is a. content which we wotdd get if we could rid the construction 
of attitsrdations; the other that reality is « principal whose nature 
is disclosed only in the network of relations. Both find the real 
to be some one form of content ; something that would be, if we 
could get it, alwa3rs the same, itself, and nothing else. To the 
one, to know an3rtWng about the real is to lose it, for such know- 
ledge replaces it by relations ; to the other, only knowledge 
disdoses the real : the substantive and unrelational is mythical. 
One says, we must suppose an original unrelated term ; the other, 
we must recognize the relation as being itself the final term. 

The whole development convinces us that this method of 
approach to the problem is a mistaken one. It is a mistake to take 
reality to be a " something,” a term, rather than a predicate, a 
meaning which may attach to many terms or tilings with varying 
signification. Reality is a rdative meaning — relative to the con- 
* See vol. i. “ Functional Logic," chap. viii. sect. 47. 
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tent to which it is attributed. Any content may have reality ; no 
content is reality. The reality is the intent to find the given object 
confirmed in being that which it is taken to be — ^that which its 
coefficient suggests its being — ^in its own field or sphere. 

The reality is the control, not the content ; it is the reference 
to a world of existence, varying with the thing referred. The 
very question. Is it real ? is unintelligible, except as we make this 
fimdamental discrimination between the content and the control. 
The reality would be meaningless for knowledge, whose content 
might not be in some sense also unreal ; an unreality can only be 
the failure to establish a positive control, whose establishment 
would impart reality of some sort. 

18. Putting it in another way, we may say that these theories 
recognize and exploit the mediate character of knowledge, 
seeming to forget that every sort of mediation presupposes 
a sphere of control in which the objects exist. The question 
of reality is that of the character of the spheres thus foimd 
belonging to different systems of mediating contexts. The 
control may be assumed, presumed, presupposed, acknowledged, 
postulated, according to the attitude the individual finds it well 
to take toward the content in question ; but what is common to 
all the cases is just the reference to a sphere, the intent to hold 
good somewhere. This is the meaning for knowledge of being 
retd or having recdUy. 

In any case the fact of mediation is the important thing, 
not the presence of relation in the context. The assumption of 
an independent reality of any sort, a pure control, apart from what 
is controlled, is quite gratuitous. 

The relation then is merely a part of the content ; it stands 
on the same footing exactly as the substantive parts of the con- 
text. The whole context, whether perceived with a complex 
" relatedness,” or remembered with a mass of associated “ rda- 
tionships,” or judged and thought in “ relation ” — ^whatever the 
mode in which the relational whole is set up — ^is or is not accepted 
as a whole. It mediates a sphere of existence. This mediation 
is a further intent over and above the relations of the content. 
So the explicit acknowledgment of the relations involved in the 
whole in no way changes the reference or alters the reality ; it only 
confirms it by an act of acknowledgment. What was before a 
presmnption or assumption of reality attaching to a content is 
now, by the act of acknowledgment, made a matter of asser- 
tion or presupposition in a further process of thought. 
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19. Again, so far from weakening the existential reference of 
the content, the assertion of judgment confirms and reasserts it, 
the rrference itself remaining the same in kmd. When I per- 
•ceive a white house, I get a special sort of reality coefifident ; 
when I remember it as being the same house, I do so by a refer- 
ence to the sphere in which the house existed in my perception ; 
when, further, I assert that either the memory image or the renewed 
percept is the same house, I do not at aU change the real reference 
or impair the reality intended. On the contrary, it is because of 
further inspection, or of more detailed information and greater 
ground of assurance of some kind, that I make the asser- 
tion, " it is the same house.” It is by judgment that the co- 
effident of existence is consdously identified.^ My memory or 
perception is motived in many cases by mixed doubt and assump- 
tion ; and it is only on the resolution of this doubt, resulting in 
full conviction, that I make the assertion in relational form. So far 
as the intent of “ realness ” is present in the meaning, it remains 
the same ; but the acknowledgment of the relations of the whole, 
as holding for my judgment, makes explidt my groimds for con- 
firming the reference. The progress of sdence consists in the 
substitution of grounded and confirmed judgments of relation 
for the superfidal and xmsafe “ opinions ” of uncritical experi- 
ence. 

This is the case in respect to every sphere in which an assertion 
can be made, to every universe of discourse. In asserting a re- 
lation, I accept its sphere of existence. In den3dng a relation, I 
deny it only for that sphere of existence; I do not deny the 
sphere, but I presuppose it as ground for my denial of the rela- 
tion. The relational form of the content, therefore, does not at 
all remove nor impair the real reference for which the mediation 
of the context takes place. 

20. It may be said, however, that there is actually a certain 
remoteness of the content from the sphere of its confirmation, due 
to the fact that in reflection the context is primarily one of ideas, 
an inner context. Does not this show that reality is now more 
removed from direct apprehension ? — and if so, that it is liable 
to further variation and greater ambiguity ? 

This raises a question to which we must return. Here it may 
be said, however, that whatever effect of this sort the movement 

^ Cf. the discussion in vol. ii., " Experimental Logic,” chap. ii. sects. 
5 f. and the reference to Hillebrand in the footnote. 

* See sect. 28 of this chapter, below. 
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may have upon the intent of reality, this effect is not due to the 
presence of relation. The related and the unrelated would alike 
imdergo any change due to the rise of reflection. All the meanings 
of experience are alike set up in the context of ideas; and the ques- 
tion remains simply as to whether reflection, as an explicit mode 
of mediation, makes the entire object less rehable by render- 
ing the control more " remote.” This question takes us over to 
an examination of the presupposition of reality made by the move- 
ment of judgment — a question already discussed above for the 
prelogical modes under the heading of " Modes of Mediation.” 

§ 3. Logical Mediation : its Modes 

21. In speaking above]of the attitudes which spring up toward 
the control presented by one content or another, we found that 
these attitudes fall into two classes : first, attitudes of acceptance, 
and second, attitudes of assumption. It was also pointed out 
that the attitude of assumption or question is instrumental in 
the movement of experience to that of acceptance. Experimen- 
tation takes its rise in those stages of cognition in which practical 
adaptations are in process of actual formation. The child assumes 
a form of reality as attaching to his perceptions or images, and 
forthwith proceeds to test the presumption by experimental 
action. His action brings into play the coefficients of reality 
which actually attach to the experience, and thus he converts 
his expectation into fact. He then accepts the thing as having 
the reality he had before merely assumed. 

This process consists essentially in the reinstatement of a sim- 
pler experience, in which the coefficient of some sort of existence 
is present ; it does not in any sense establish a reality apart from 
experience as a whole. The reality is known as being something 
foreign ; but this is not to say that it is out of relation to the 
knower. The only confirmation of an idea, justifying the 
outgo of belief and acceptance, is that which comes from 
this movement within experience itself. 

This procedure is not altered when we pass into the mode of 
reflection. A greater explicitness attaches to the mediation of 
ideas into things, and with it comes the greater explicitness of the 
corresponding conversion and confirming processes. Experi- 
mentation becomes the actual and intentional method of pro- 
cedure, as we have seen in detail.^ Even the most refined 


^ " Experimental Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. ii. 
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ratiocmative processes of deductive and analytical reasoning 
never entirely lose their experimental strain. 

22. The context of experience therefore, when set up in idea, 
retaitis the same two aspects as before, and performs its 
mediation m the service of the same sorts of confirmation. Either 
I believe my ideas and thoughts to be true, or I merely assume 
tbpm- In the one case, I presuppose the confirmation whereby I 
can convert the ideas into a simpler experience having coef&dents 
of some sort of reality ; in the other case, I set up the ideas sub- 
ject to the assumption of reality, which is to be tested in each 
case by the process of experimentation. In this latter case, the 
explicitness appears in the development of a deliberate inductive 
method. The whole body of experimental science consists of a 
mass of reflective contents entertained as hypotheses in idea or 
thought until confirmed — or believed to be involved mother con- 
firmations — ^by experimentation in laboratories, or by some other 
means of approach to nature. “ Nature ” is the name given to 
the first-hand experience : it is the sphere of generalized ph37sical 
control ; to this the real reference of ideas points. 

This process of instrumental assumption, called schematism 
in our discussion, goes forward in the logical mode, and motives 
all its progress. The logical proposal or “ h3pothesis ” is an 
assumption which calls out experimental processes of confirma- 
tion, and develops itself by logical implication within the estab- 
lished body of truth. ^ The confirmed or implied items are in 
turn added to the body of accepted data, and the process is 
constantly repeated. But the movement occurs within the 
presupposition of the mode of reality which the entire content 
illustrates. 

23. In the matter of assumption, however, the two spheres of 
control, mind and body, receive a new adjustment. It will be 
remembered that we found the “ inner ” sphere to be also 
an objective sphere — when the body of inner contents is 
looked at objectivdy — and one, therefore, to be presumed 
or assumed in terms of certain coefficients ; but these co- 
efficients remain those of immediate inner presence. The inner is 
not only assumed or believed, according to the conditions under 
which its contents are presented in cognition ; it is also the pre- 

^ Logical implication (see Experimental Logic, cha})s. x. to xii.) is always 
of the nature of " elucidation " of what is already believed; its procc.sse.s 
of deductive reasoning do not impair the universality of the experimental 
procedure upon which belief in the sjrstem of implications finally rests. 
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sumption of the whole process of e:q>erience to the individual 
himsdf. The persistence in the inner world, which is a coefficient of 
its reality, has this meaning. Unlike the persistence of the “outer,” 
which is based on recurrence, the persistence of the " iimer ” 
arises from a certain continuing and lasting presence, not broken 
by absence and recurrence. 

This difference in the two sorts of reality or control is rein- 
stated in the logical mode. The sphere of the iimer, presumed 
in every act of knowledge of reality, whether this reality itself 
be inna: or outer, becomes now the conscious presupposition of 
reflection itself. The whole body of contents, reinstated in ideas 
which mediate different modes of reality, is set up over against 
the self, which is the subject of experience. The dualism is now 
that between subject and all objects, and the subject is just the 
persisting iimer control, the interest, which is the coefficient of 
mind. It follows that we cannot say that there is an attitude 
toward, it as toward something mediated. On the contrary, it is 
itsdf felt as determined in its attitude toward something else — 
toward that which is mediated. Whether the context of ideas or 
thoughts at the time mediates body or mind, each having its own 
appropriate mode of reality, in either case the subject is that 
presence for which the reality is mediated. It is aware of itself 
as being the agent who adopts the several attitudes. 

24. This we have already set forth in speeiking of the self as the 
"secondary” presupposition of thought. The primary pre- 
supposition is the existence sphere of the special content employed ; 
but this in turn presupposes the function of experience for which 
this first presupposition holds good. There is thus an underlying 
or secondary implication, the presupposition which comes to the 
consciousness of the individual as the personal self, whose varying 
attitudes toward ideal contents are immediate and actual. 

This leads to the reinstatement of the earlier dualism of co- 
efficients on the higher plane of reflection. Besides the dualism 
of objective contents — ^minds and bodies represented in idea — 
there is now the dualism between the active subject and the whole 
of experience, considered as a body of ideas or systematic truths. 
In other words, the realities of the prelogical modes are reinstated 
with all their duaUstic meanings ; and with this the inner reality 
rezisserts its immediacy and continuing presence, throughout aU 

^ " Experimental Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap. ii. sects. 

z8fi. 
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the processes of thought. This is of so much importance in our 
later developments,^ that it may have a little further consideration 
here. 


§ 4. Voluntary Mediation 

25. The importance to be attributed to the result just reached 
appears from the fact that the mediation of the inner world through 
ideas becomes conscious in reflection ; and the mode of subjective 
intent becomes that of explicit volition. The function of ideas 
as mediatiug contest appears, on the objective side, in the develop- 
ments of the content, that is. in the advancement of knowledge or 
truth. On the subjective side this presupposes the self as we have 
just seen. But this self is also the motive principle of knowledge ; 
it is the interest which pursues its selective course, this interest 
being the coefficient of the inner life. The two, the interest and 
the self, are one. By reason of its direct inner persistence, interest 
appears as the active motor aspect of the entire movement of ex- 
perience. It is part of the sigiMcance of reflection, in the matter 
of dualism, that the partial motive interests are segregated in the 
subject, which now finds its ideas instrumental to its conscious 
voluntary ends. 

All objective contexts now become, in short, not only contents 
for knowledge, but instruments of conscious satisfaction, intents 
of pursuit, ends of volition. Volition is just the determination of 
the mass of personal interest upon an idea or objective context of 
any kind, which is thus made instrumental to the fulfilment of the 
interest. Whetho: the interest be one of extension of knowledge 
or of successful practice, of truth or of conduct — ^whether it be 
theoretical or practical — ^the developing content is. through that 
interest, a means to the advancement of the self, to the furthering 
of inner control. 

26. It should not be lost sight of that this is; objectively con- 
sidered, not a new moment in the development of consciousness. 
We have not emphasized it hitherto, since our interest has been 
centred in the progression of knowledge itself through the differ- 
entiation of controls ; but we have had occasion to bring it out 
in speaking of the process of control through knowledge.* The 
entire course of mental development might, in fact, be depicted 
as a movement in the working out of the active dispositional hfe, 

^ It figures in our final conclusions in " Genetic Morphology.” 

* "Experimental Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap. xiv. 
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to which, at every stage, the cognitive content is means or instru- 
ment. In reflection, this instrumental interpretation of the object 
becomes conscious. In volition there is the intent that the object 
sbflil be the means of personal satisfaction as well as the medium 
of the apprehension of reality. 

§ 5. Reausm: a Rehiark 

27. By way of conclusion, I may venture a remark on the 
subject of realism. 

It is evident that each objective meaning found to be, for the 
process that gets it, in its own sense " real,” is ipse facto real 
in that sense and for that mode. A being having perceptual 
consciousness only, would have its perceptual " real world.” 
So the judgmental consciousness reaches certain sph^es of real 
reference, external and internal ; these are real in the sense that 
objects thought of as in them are “ really ” in them. The results 
are true. So the postulates of the moral and religious life, ter- 
minating on realities of the sort that higher personal relations 
require, give ” realities ” for this mode of function. Realityfor 
each means nothing more nor less than the sphere of control 
requisite to the construction of the object found real. 

Now to try to go back of these deliverances of experience, and 
to ask what is reaUy real — ontologicaUy real, or real “ in itself ” — 
is simply to attempt again to do what each of these modes has 
already once attempted : to construe all experience in one mode of 
the real. The ontologically, or " really,” real is simply that which 
satisfies interest in the impersonal and detached — ^the logical or 
theoretical interest. The practically real, in turn, is that which 
satisfies the postulates of ethics and social life, whose worth sys- 
tem is entered into by activity rather than by thought ; it is but 
another resort to a single mode. And so on throughout. 

Our method, on the contrary, must be the comparative one ; 
we must seek to find out aU we can about these modes, each work- 
ing in its own way and setting up its own " reality.” What do 
they signify ? Does experience itself reach any adjustment of 
their results ? What does this scheme of realities mean — ^this 
rdativity of reals — each of which so dearly stultifies itself by 
calling itsdf ” absolute ” ? 

28. Our condusion so far is that each of them, despite its 
pretensions, belongs to one mode of what is a single continuous 
developing experience ; and each has its instrumental rdle in the 
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whole. Each makes a valid and real contribution to the whole. 
The “ remoteness ” of certain modes of the real, mediated through 
ideas, is not damaging, since the pro^ of mediation m each 
carries its own corrective : the mediation is complete only when 
there is confirmation. The “ damage " comes when the mediatmg 
ideas are left in the sphere of assumptioit-as m tmconixoned 
scientific hypothesis— or when the control of merely formd pro- 
cess and validity is substituted for that of actual testmg by ex- 
periment— as in the case of deductive proof and speculative argu- 
ment. In both cases the possible unreliability of the result is not 
due to the “ remoteness ” of the real, but to the failure of the 
mediating process to reach its proper coefficient of control. When 
reached, this latter is of the same sort and of the same value as 
in of less explicite mediation j that of perception, for 
example, which is subject to its illusions also, and for the same 
reason. 

The further problem is to find the way that experience 
itself universalizes its partial and instrumental interests— if it 
does— in a mode that unifies the “ realities ” of knowledge, will, 
and self-feeling in a more modest but more significant absolute. 
Allowing each mode of psychic function its chance to make out 
in its own way, what " real ” it can, we go on to find that the 
aesthetic mode of ” realizing ” achieves the only reality that can 
be called in any intelligible sense absolute.*- 

* Cf. the artide, " Knowledge and Imagination," Psych. Review. 
May, 1908, ad fin, and chap. xv. §§ 5 ff. below. 



Chapter V 

THE MEDIATION OF THE REAL AS VALUE. THE GOOD 

§ I. Value as Meaning: Worth 

I. The contrast between the development of knowledge as 
such, through the progressive differentiation of controls, and that 
of the inner world itself, as a sphere of eiqperience within which 
interest finds its various fulfilments, is sufficiently striking. It 
comes to its maturity in the logical mode, in which the inner con- 
trol becomes the sdf that judges both facts and worths, truths and 
values. But it is operative always, as the fundamental distinc- 
tion between recognitive and sdective meaning discloses. If we 
identify worth in general with selective meaning — ^that is, with 
meaning determined under the control of a selective interest,^ 
disposition, or volition, which alone gives it “ worth" — ^we are able 
to bring various lines of our discussion to a focus in the theory 
of worths. 

The theory of worths must, of course, be a theory of meaniog. 
Value, we say, attaches to things ; but since things are also 
meanings, the aspect of the meaning of things which issues in 
value is designated worth. It will be convenient to use the term 
“ worth ” for that part of an entire meaning which constitutes, 
when objectively or externally considered, its value. " Value ” 
is then an epistemological and logical term ; worth is a psychologi- 
cal one.* We say of a thing that it is worthfid to us, and that 

1 " Functional Logic." See Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. viL § 2. 

* If, as indicated before (vol. ii. chap. xiv. § 6), we follow Urhan]in adop- 
ting the term *' axiology " for the theory of value considered as attri- 
buted to objects or predicated of them — a theory ranking with the objec- 
tive or truth reference of epistemology — ^then " axionomy " may be used 
for the theory of the rise and development of worth-meanings in con- 
trast with cognitive or recognitive meanii^. Cf. Urban, Valuation : 
Its Nature and Laws, pp. 16 f. 
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it has value', the value is attributed to the thing in somewhat 
the sense that independent reality is attributed to it.i 

2. Understanding, therefore, that our concern is with the 
development of worth-meaning, we have to consider the relation of 
this sort of meaning to other sorts, and its place in the final 
undeistanding of reality; in this latter inquiry, we should discover 
the place of what is worthfol as such in the whole of what is 
real ; or otherwise expressed, the place of value in reality. 

We have in the presence of selective meaning, and in the 
further fact that in reflection selective meaning itself becomes 
object of thought and of pursuit, the two aspects of a continuous 
movement which we may now explicitly recognize and discuss. 
If the bare attribution of selective meaning and the mere recog- 
nition of an object as worthful, be looked upon as unreflective 
or spontaneous, then the later and more devdoped reading of 
worth, by an act of judgment, is reflective. The latter is embodied 
in what is generally known as " judgments of value.” As in 
other cases, these two stages may have consideration separately. 

§2. Peelogical OR Unreflective Worth: its Coefficient 

3. If we are right at the outset in identifying worth with 
what we have already considered as sdective meaning, then 
we may carry over the theory of the rise and development of 
the latter at once to the former. We found that selective meaning 
arises wherever there is a more or less varying and alternative 
determination of disposition or interest. The aspect of " that- 
ness ” which is in theory the limiting case of the objective, 
we found reason for thinking is never actually realized. The 
assimilating processes grasp the datum, the mere " that,” from 
the start, and the simplest object is one which alwa3rs means 
something. It is what it is found to he, not what it might have 
been had the interest been different. This amounts to saying 
that there is a selective factor in the constitution of knowledge, 
and this appears in the meaning of the object as variously treated 
in the whole course of experience. There arises a relatively 
stable and common " recognitive ” meaning, known as the 
objective thing, on the one hand, persisting as about what it 

* At the same time, the term *' valuation ” means the process of 
discovering and attributing the meaning of vroith ; there is in English 
no corresponding derivative of the term worth. In German, the term 
Wert (with Wertbestimmuug, &c.) is used to cover both value and worth. 
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is, through the series of its appearances ; and with it, there is 
the further intent or meaning of purpose, worth, etc., which is 
due to the actual selective processes then and there at work. 
This leads to the relative istinction between the thing and 
its meaning ; the thing is read as mere content, which has, 
acquires, loses or retains, meaning.^ 

4. If this be true, it would seem to follow that the coefficient 
or criterion of a worth-meaning is that aspect by which it fulfils 
a personal interest or disposition ; its capacity of serving as 
terminus of a movement of inner control. Such a position seems 
to be, in a broad way, justified. But as soon as we ask what 
this involves, that is, how this r 61 e of the meaning can reveal 
anything in the object itself which may serve as definite co- 
efficient, the matter becomes more difficult. We find, indeed, 
that the objective context itself, what we call the "‘recognitive 
meaning,” is such because it too serves as terminus of an 
interest, the interest of knowing, the theoretical interest ; for 
the impulse to know, the curiosity of the intelligence, is really 
operative as a personal motive. On this ground, then, 
we should have to say that all meaning, and not alone selective: 
meaning, gives personal fulfilments and so has the coefficient 
of worth. 

This in turn we may admit ; but with the added remark, 
that it is as selective meaning still that such a content of 
knowledge gets its attribution of worth ; and this requires a fur- 

^ This more colloquial and unconventional definition of meaning 
has played its part in both logic and epistemology. The confusion is 
shown in the theory of definition : a term is said to have a meaning which, 
includes both the thing denoted and the relations connoted (both denota- 
tion and connotation being, as in our present usage, included in the *' mean- 
ing ”) ; but the thing denoted by the term is also said to have the meaning 
given only in the connotation (meaning being something added to the 
thing). So in epistemology, we find a content described as mere psychic, 
existence as contrasted with meaning, which is something added ; an 
idea as such is contrasted with its meaning. But a recognition of the 
different points of view from which these definitions set out, enables 
us to see that the distinction of idea, or psychic state, or term, or thing, 
from its meaning is very partial. The idea, term or thing is itself constituted 
only as a meaning for the psychic process ; and to treat it as separate 
from its meaning is to go over to the point of view of analysis which 
distinguishes two factors in the entire objective whole, the factors called 
here recognitive and selective. But both of these are meanings. A good 
recent discussion of the subject of meaning is that of Pillsbury, Th& 
Psychology of Reasoning, chap. iii. 
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ther consideration of the relation of the selective and recognitive 

5 ^^ reM^ti^^ntext is determined by the charac^ 
of its content. Wherever a content, an objective context. 
Stands steady in the processes of personal and common recog- 
nition. then we call it recognitive. But this dftoes it qmte 
apart from the method and process of its acq^ition. In thw 
letter respect, it stands on a level with all other mea^ ; it 
is selectively determined and pursued. So soon. ^erefOTe. 
i we give 4 the point of view of content the pomt of ^ew 
of the object itself, and pass over to that of the process winch 
ihe object fulfils-that is. to the point of view of worth “ such— 
we find it necessary to restate our fundamental distmction be- 

tween the two types of meaning. ,. j- 

This we may do. without prejudice to our earher discussions, 
bv insisting upon the distinction between content and 
intent ‘ We found that the content itseM. the presented con- 
text, wnsidered as relatively stable and common, is accom- 
Tjanied by a more personal intent, which stands for the selec- 
tive factor of the whole. Within the entire whole, considered 
objectively, therefore, there is a working distinction between 
content and intent, corresponding to that between recogmtive 


and selective meaning. 

6. But we now find that when we go over to the side of inner 
control or interest, intent is not cotermmous with selective 
meaning; for even the purpose to maintain a context as 
purely recognitive and bare of intent is a movement of personal 
^terest— an intent. Therefore, when we consider as intent 
only the selective part of the whole objective meani^, 
we are d<=^aling with a special motive within the entire selective 
movement of consciousness. Allowing that all objective rneaning 
is selective in the sense explained, we liave then to inquire^ into 
the special distmction whereby content and intent are distin- 
g^uished as respectively recognitive or truthful, and selective 
or worthful. 

The movement is one of great interest ; especially so to us, 
5 m ro. it gives further force to our general account of meaning. 
The reading of experience in these two great categories reveals 
the genetic motive to the rise of cognition or knowledge itself. 
It is, of course, of extreme value to the agent that he should 
recognize those items of experience which are recurrent for 

1 See Tho%<ghi and Things, vol. i., " Functional Logic.” chap. vii. } !• 
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himself and for others, those items which are under some sort of 
external or foreign control, and are thus least liable to the varia- 
tions and special incidents of individual fortune. To this end 
there arises, within the selective functions of consciousness, 
the interest to establish such contexts, such common and rela- 
tively stable and “ steady ” things, as existing apart from 
the mental life itself. This is done through cognition, with 
its renewal in recognition, which pursues its own functional 
logic — Shaving its coejBficients, conversions, testing processes, 
commonnesses, etc., as already traced out in detail — and estab- 
lishes a systematized body of contents known as the external 
world and as truth. This is the motive to the relative isolation 
of recognitive meaning. 

7. Its selective value, therefore, as meaning, consists in 
its intent to be neutral and non-selective. It becomes part 
of its meaning or intent that it should have no further intent 
than that of being foreign, external, truthful, and neutral as 
to the fulfilment of any of the special utilities of the life of selec- 
tion. So the line of cleavage establishes itself ; the two great 
modes of meaning diverge from a common root ; the one domi- 
nated by the interest of determining the objective contents 
as such ; the other by that of determining and enjoying their 
worth. 

These general truths being allowed — ^that the motive of 
worth determination is selective, and that the coeiEcient is 
to be found in some factor that determines the meaning as ful- 
fOling a non-theoretical interest — ^it is only a further step to the 
discovery of what that coefficient in aH cases is. 

8. There is, at the outset, the differentiation of experiences 
of worth and their distribution under their respective 
controls. The controls give existence and reality beyond the 
mere establishment of the psychic contents. In the control, 
the coefl&cient of reality appears. This is to say that, in all 
objective meanings, the worth-moment attaches to the objec- 
tive content ; it is an intent having reference to the sphere of 
reality in which the content is itself established. The worth- 
coejBftcient, then, of an objective content, would seem to be the 
same as the reality coefficient of that content, or at least to vary 
with it. 

In other words, in the last analysis, it is reality in some of 
its form that satisfies ; and reality is the only thing that satisfies. 
The mere image, the uncontrolled fancy, the imagination of 
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pleasure,! can not take the place of the thing whose worth the 
excited desire images and craves. 

9. It is plaiTi^ therefore, that the value to which the worth 
TTip^niTig relates, is in a proper sense mediate. It is suggested 
by ideas, but its fulfilment is realized only by real things. The 
image, idea, or other content stands in the further r 61 e of medi- 
ating context ; besides mediating reality as true for knowledge, 
it also mediates reality as fulfilling interest and desire. 

The reality underl3nng the presumption or assumption of a 
suggested worth is exactly that which is also mediated through 
the context as true. This is carried further below ; here we 
may write down our first conclusion, to the effect that, for the 
class of worth-meanings which attach to objective contents, 
the coefiSdent is that of the reality of the suggesting context. 
An orange is worth to me just what former oranges have been 
worth to me. It must have reality and just the sort of reality 
that oranges have. So of friends, ball-games, heroism, money, 
art, all the kinds of worths that are set up in connexion with 
objects. 

This first great dass of worth-meanings give us what we may 
can “ mediate '' values ; values which are mediated by ideas. But 
we shall see that through them certain more immediate experi- 
ences are also secured. 

10. When we come to ask, however, just what the value 
is that is mediated, we have to say that it depends upon the 
sort of reality then and there presumed or believed in. An 
orange has sensation value ; a picture aesthetic value ; an 
act moral value, and so on. The worth-meaning antidpates 
only the one and peculiar sort of value, although of course many 
worth meanings may co-exist in the same object. 

§ 3. Rkality as the Good 

11. So far our condusion is to the effect that the coef&dent 
of reality stands, in each case, for two modes of meaning : the 
true and the worthful. The context is true as mediating a 
reference to a sphere of direct experience. Its intent is also 
worthful as mediating the fulfilment secured by the establishment 
of the true. If we call this latter, the worthful so considered, 

! The peculiar worths that on occasion one may find in the unreal 
— the pleasures of imagination, revery, etc. — involve the recognition of 
the sphere in which these '* things " in turn are found. 
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the " good,” we are in a position to answer certain questions 
about what is good, and what the good is. 

First, it may be asked, what is the nature of the good ? — 
is it a separate mode of reality ? Is it only another statement 
of the actual or true ? Is it purely subjective and iUusional, 
imparted to the real only when this is experienced ? Is it a 
relative thing, having no grounding save in some one person’s 
present fleeting satisfaction ? — or, on the contrary, is it something 
more real, more original, than the true ? 

12. All these questions are pertinent to our topic, and the 
answers to them may all be comprised in the one statement 
that the good is simply and otUy the selective aspect of every deter- 
mination of the actual.^ By the good is alwa]^ intended, in other 
words, that aspect of the actual whereby it fulfils or terminates 
a personal iuterest. In so fax, then, as an objective content 
mediates an actual thing, it also mediates its goo^ess or worth. 

This general proposition may be left here, with the mere 
statement, since this is just the state of things which confronts 
consciousness itself when it first asks questions of this sort. 
This is to say that consciousness finds the ambiguities of the 
good and the actual always confronting it ; and the solution for 
consciousness — as for us — comes in the rise of reflection as further 
mediation. The good becomes reflective, just as the true does. 

Let us see, then, before we discuss the subject further 
in our theory, how the good is treated in what are called " judg- 
ments ” of worth or value, judgments, that is, in which con- 
sciousness issues its decisions after reflection upon its objects 
as being good or bad. What does reflection itself make of 
worth-meanings when it uses them as predicates of objects ? 

§ 4. Logical or Reflective Worth. Judgments of Value 

13. When we look into the rendering of the worth-meaning 
in judgment, certain truths appear which we may, for convenience 
of discussion, state in explicit terms, proceeding afterwards to 
explain them in further detail. 

(i) In the rendering of an objective content, all aspects 
of the meaning are available as content of judgment ; hence 
the attribution of value to an object is a relational rendering 
of certain of the elements of the meaning of that object, as any 
other rdational predication is. In judgments which attribute 

^ Or, as 'Will appear later on, of the ideal, apprehended as if actual, 
that is postulated. 
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worth the object is judged to be worthful, value is attributed 
to the object : as in “ the sugar is sweet.” 

(2) Worth, however, even when made a term of predication 
of the object, does not lose its character as a meaning of ful- 
fiment or satisfaction. On the contrary, this meaning is ren- 
dered not as a predicate of de facto existence, not as a content 
of recognition of independent feet, but as an intent of appre- 
ciation and fulfilment. We do not attribute the worth to an 
object as part of its separate existence, but as part of its meaning 
for experience ; not as recognitive content, but as sdective 
intent. In ” the sugar is sweet,” considered as a judgment of 
appreciation, I intend to say that sugar is good; not merdy 
chemically sweet, but enjoyable to my taste. 

(3) It follows that the judgment of worth is one that renders 
the rdation of mediation itself: it asserts of an object that 
the content is fit to mediate a fulfilment in experience ; that 
besides being a mode of reality, it satisfies a personal purpose 
or interets. It presupposes, then, the inner control to which 
the reality is worthful. The judgment, '' the sugar is sweet,” 
presupposes my inner sphere of interest and appreciation. 

14. Summing up these three points, we may say of this 
judgment, as of all others, that (z) it has the coefficient of logical 
content, relation, that (2) it preserves the essential character 
of the meaning of each of the terms of the relation, and that 
(3) it renders its entire content rmder the presupposition of the 
sphere in which judgment sets up the dualism of subjective 
interest and objective fact, the sphere of reflection itself. 

15. (i) On the first of these points, there remains very little 
to be said. If a judgment of value implicates the whole con- 
ceptual meaning, ” valuable object,” and if the whole is stated 
in the form of explicit relation, then we must apply to it all the 
rules of logical implication, reasoning, etc. The entire body 
of logical doctrine applies, simply because that doctrine, and 
the logical procedure which it describes, applies to judgments 
as such, apart from differences of content. When, therefore, 
a meaning of worthful intent is related, as a term, to a content 
or thing, it becomes once for all part of the system of logical impli- 
cation in which it takes its place. A judgment of value is true 
or false, and its truth or falsity is tested by just the same pro- 
cedure that any other judgment of truth or falsity is tested. 

It is, accordingly, not in the relational character of such a 
judgment that its peculiarities are to be found ; it is rather 
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in those further marks of logical meaning which we bring out 
when we speak of their reference to existence, and their control 
in a body of reflection. That is, it is not the validity of the 
judgment of value that distinguishes it, not its truth or falsity, 
after its sphere of reference is once determined ; but the sphere 
of reference itself, and the sort of existence to be given to the 
worth predicate. Accordingly, we will not dwell upon the 
relational character of the worth judgment ; but pass at once 
to the further points of the discussion. 

16. (2) When we ask the question what sort of existence is 
involved in the acknowledgment of a worth meaning, certain 
new conditions appear. It is evident that the worth of an object 
is not a mark or character in the same sense that the presentative 
qualities and the relationships of parts are. These latter are 
already cognized; and their isolation results from motives of 
intellectual discrimination. The different nature of worth 
predicates appears from the mere inspection of the object, whether 
it be one of sense or one of higher and more varied relational 
parts. We can not find any portion, or element, of the content 
making up the context or thing that may be set aside as value." 
The value is something which attaches to it as a whole, as a 
thing or object, when put to some personal use. 

Then, too, we can not find any mark of conversion of worth 
as such, any coefBcient by which it may be reinstated in direct 
form, as a content, apart from the objective thing to which 
it attaches. We find it necessary to convert the objective or 
recognitive meaning itself into an original direct experience, and 
then we find that the worth is also reinstated with the thing. 

In other words, value seems to be a sort of accompanying 
phenomenon, a relatively separable and variable appendage 
to the content that is found worthful. It cannot be acknow- 
ledged as independently existing ; it requires the acknowledgment 
of the existence of the objective thing itself- Value exists where- 
ever an object exists ; it arises ipse facto in and with the deter- 
mination of the objective data.^ 

This accords, of course, with our finding that worth-meaning 
is of the nature of selective intent, not of the nature of presented 
content ; it arises in consequence of our personal dealing with 
the object, not in consequence of its mere existence as external 
and relational. 

^ Cf. the brief but suggestive treatment of judgments of value by 
Pillsbury, The Psychology of Reasoning, chap. iv. pp. 121 ff. 


F 
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17. (3) If this is the case with the worth-meaning, in its rise 
anti development, we see at once what it is that the judgment 
of value acknowledges and asserts. It asserts that the existing 
object is found to be worthful, that it is determined as the 
terminus of a personal interest. The worth-predicate is an 
attribution of what the mind intends the object to be, as ful- 
filment and satisfaction, and not merely what, as a bit of recog- 
nitive content, it actually and commonly is. So the assertion 
of the value is part of the assertion of the full meaning of the 
object — its mean ing not only as existing, but as fulfilling the 
processes of selective interest. It is plain that ' the motive, 
in canying over the existence meaning to the intent, may be 
to construe the existence of the content as instrumental to 
the intent ; to look, that is, upon the truth of the thing as 
a means to securing the good of it. 

18. We find here, again, the interesting fact that the two 
sorts of mediation, described as “ control through knowledge ” 
and " knowledge through control,” are both present. The 
development of knowledge through control is motived by the 
recognition of the thing as being what it is apart from selective 
interest and intent. In this movement the idea as true mediates 
the fact. Along with this, however, goes the other mediation, 
the devdopment of control through knowledge : that is, the 
devdopment of personal interest and purpose through the increased 
fulfilment and satisfaction afforded by knowledge. The exis- 
tence of the objects and their representation in idea, become 
the mediating terms, the means to the satisfactions of the 
inner life. 

19. The judgment of value, it now appears, asserts 
this latter type of mediation — control through knowledge. 
It takes up the aspect of the whole objective meaning in which 
its intent of interest or purpose is embodied, and rdates it to 
the content, as part of the entire conceptual whole. It says 
in effect, ” by knowledge of the true, I secure the good.” It 
declares, " this knife is useful,” meaning that the knife is not 
only a thing of this shape, colour, etc,, but also a thing of this 
or that use, and that it should be conceived as serving this use, 
if it is really a knife. Knowledge is devdoped by recognition 
of the physical properties of the thing, its external control ; 
but selective interest and purpose are devdoped by c^iperience 
of the worth found in such a thing. 

“ Knowledge through control ” and '* control through know- 
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ledge " are then inseparable aspects of the mediation. Judgment 
may render either sort of relation ; that whereby fact is mediated, 
giving a judgment of truth ; or that whereby value is mediated, 
giving a judgment of worth. And when existence is acknow- 
ledged, ihe one coefficient of reality subserves both assertions; 
the value and the actuality are acknowledged and asserted of the 
same reality. 

20. Allowing this, we come to recognize again the sort of pre- 
supposition of reality that the act of judgment makes. A sphere 
of reality is presupposed which varies with the original mode of 
existence of the content ; this is the reality mediated. All judg- 
ments of truth have such a presupposition. And we have seen 
also that when this presupposition is of the sphere of inner 
existence, there is the acknowledgment as real of just the circle 
or sphere, the mental, within which the act of judgment is itsdf 
performed : the sphere of reflection reasserts itself as a mode of realUy. 
This " secondary” presupposition is present in all judgment, but 
comes to actual recognition when the process turns in upon itself 
to discover its inner content. 

Now in judgments of value, this presupposition becomes itself 
part of the intent of the predicate term. The satisfaction or ful- 
filment of interest, occurring only in the inner life, is what is 
asserted. It is asserted, it is true, as a predicate of the thing ; 
but the thing is brought, by reason of this presupposition, into 
the inner world of experience. In other words, the coefficient 
of the thing found worthful is not now read as establishing 
merely an external reality, but as establishing the meaning of 
that reality when brought again into relation to a personal inter- 
est and purpose. My declaration, ” this is good," means, “ I 
find this good for me." 

The existence sphere of the object — what it would be judged 
to be if it were not embedded in e 3 q)erience — is also presupposed ; 
but the further presupposition of the very experience from which 
such a meaning in vain tries to free itself, comes back for acknow- 
ledgment. When I say " the picture is beautiful,” I presuppose 
the world of existence of the picture, as separate from me ; but 
I now by implication negate the intent of the object to remain 
apart from my experience. My statement amounts to sa3ung, 

“ the picture satisfies my aesthetic interest ” ; a fulfilment whi(^ 
finds the picture again embedded in my experience. 

21. We have here, in my opinion, a motive of genetic import- 
ance. Its importance wiU become more evident as we proceed 
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with our exposition. It means, however, as we may explicitly 
point out, that while in the early stages of knowledge the circle of 
the i-nTipr life does not recognize itself — but, on the contrary, 
the dualism of in-ner and outer is one of mutual exclusion and the 
external has an insistent trans-subjective reference — yet when 
judgment is reached, the iimer life is reinstated as presupposition 
of the dualism itself. The two meanings of existence, inner and 
outer, are found to presuppose the knowledge relation by which 
they are constituted. 

This becomes more emphatic when the process of knowledge as 
cognition, proceeding by the recognition of two exclusive controls, 
is seen to be correlated with the process of worth, which reunites 
the disparate factors, in a world of reflective purpose. The 
further strain is imported into the development of the meaning, 
that reality is not merely existence of varying sorts, of which 
the irmer is but one, but it is existence of whatever sort, fidfiUing 
an interest and having its worth in the experience of a self. 

How far the final theory of reality be altered by the recog- 

nition of this turn of development, this return to the presupposi- 
tion of the inner life, remains to be seen. But its final report will 
have to deal with the fact that reality is worthful as well as true, 
that the same movement that establishes different external con- 
trols over knowledge also re-establishes the more fundamental 
pre-supposition of the personal life whose interests motive all 
the processes of knowledge and practice. 

Noting then that this is the outcome of our present discussion, 
we win now turn to the modes of mediation of reality apprehended 
in the form of worth or value. 


§ 5. The Mediation of Value : its Modes 

22. In respect to the worthful aspect of reality, the aspect 
mediated in the acknowledgment of t hings as having value, we 
may ask again certain of the questions we have ^rcady pro- 
pounded in discussing the mediation of truth. Among these ques- 
tions is that as to the attitudes which may be taken up towards 
an actual or prospective worth. Here we find the same state of 
things as in the earlier case. A worth may be presumed or 
acknowledged ; and it may also be merely assumed or postulated. 
In each case, however, the mediating context or object remains in 
its critical place between the inner control and the fulfilment in 
value. The question arises then —one whose discussion was post- 
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poned tmtfl now — as to just what is presTimed or assumed in the 
attitude of appreciation of value as real. 

We have here an interesting and complicated problem. Is the 
belief or assumption of the esdstence of the object the whole of the 
existence meaning that the judgment of worth implies? — or is there 
the acceptance or assumption of something else in which the value 
of the object consists ? If the latter, does the simple attitude of 
appreciation require both or only one of these presumptions or 
assumptions ? 

For example, when I say, “ this thing has worth,” is it suf- 
ficient that I accept the existence of the thmg, or do I also accept 
the worth of the thing as something existing in addition to its 
existence? A horse-buyer accepts the existence of the horse 
standing before him ; but he may or may not think bim worth 
the price asked, or worth an3rthing at all. Does it not seem, then, 
that he must accept the existence of worth in the horse, as well 
as the existence of the mere horse ? 

23. The answer to this question will serve to sharpen further 
our distinction between content and intent, or between therecog- 
nitive and selective aspects of meaning. If, as we saw to be the 
case, the thing found to exist is determined in the devdopment of 
a sdective interest, then the entire meaning is not of the thing as a 
mere thing, a thing bare of interest and worth, but a thing that 
fulfils interest and so has worth. The interest of finding a mere 
thing, a something simply given, existing just the same whether 
or not it be of any interest, is only rdativdy successful ; and the 
motive to find it is itself an interest which is fulfilled in this partial 
success. It is only as we consider the external coeffidents alone 
that things seem to stand in such isolation from the personal and 
sodal motives with which our interests are identified. 

So we see that a thing can not be known, can not be taken up in 
a process of knowledge, except by the actual development of an 
interest, either practical or theoretical ; this interest imparts to 
it, in every case, a worth for the particular movement which the 
object furthers and develops. Even the intellectual or theoreti- 
cal establishment of an objective event — a fact or physical law — 
has the worth of furthering the interest in the devdopment of a 
system of truths. Its nakedness of further interest and sdective 
meaning is just the mark whereby it fulfils the cognitive interest, 
and shows its worth for theoretical selection. The object, there- 
fore, not only exists, but always exists as fulfilling the interest 
which motives its apprehension. 
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This will appear clearly if we attempt to separate the objects, 
as mere externally existing things, from their setting in a context 
of developing interests and purposes. Such a mere existence 
would not be worthful ; but it would also be beyond apprehension. 
The attribution of existence requires not only possible presence, 
but also the attribution of worth. The existence of the milk 
bottle has no meaning to the child, save as it represents an 
object present to him ; and this objective meaning carries with 
it at the same time the worth meaning. 

24. The sort of existence or reality, therefore, toward which the 
appreciative and acknowledging attitudes go out, is one that fulfils 
as well as exists. There is the presupposition of immediate worth 
underl3dng all represented worths, just as that of existence under- 
lies imagination. The attributed worth is part of the meaning 
of the experienced object ; the context is what it is only as it 
fmlhers and develops an interest. 

This we may certainly say in all cases in which there is a process 
of mediation at all : that is, in which the worth is not immediately 
and directly given or esqjerienced, but is assumed or believed in. 

The answer to our question then is this : there is not a further 
something called value,” over and above the thing ; the value 
is but a part of the complex set of experiences which go to make 
up the thing. The horse is not this horse,” except as some more 
or less definite value attaches to him — possibly merely that of 
eating so much oats. When further worth is attributed to him, 
he is then not the same horse, to my full experience, that he was 
before. For new elements of interest and fact enter into the 
thought of him.^ 

^ It might be brought out here that the principle of " difference of 
discemibles,” formulated in an earlier place [Thought and Things, vol. ii., 
“Experimental Logic,” chap. xiv. §8), has its best illustrations in this 
matter of the identification of things as valuable. “ Distinguishable 
experiences are read as different things,” is the principle — correlative to 
Leibnitz' principle of “ sameness (as things) of indiscemibles (indistinguish- 
able experiences).” The redetermination of the worth of an experience 
may so change its whole meaning that it is read as a new objective thing. 
A woman may scorn a would-be lover until a single heroic action, or a 
sudden revelation of character, makes of him “ a different man ” to her ; 
just as, in the opposite case, no amount of objective change can remove from 
her affections one whose value is fixed in her estimation. Objective triviali- 
ties become enormous differences-— circumstances alter cases — when 
personal interest and purpose are involved. The old carriage horse is 
worth, to his youthful and affectionate master, more money than any 
strange steed in the market. 
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With this general truth, go the corollaries which we should 
expect from the variety of possible attitudes toward reality. We 
may presume value, assume value, acknowledge value, presuppose 
value, postulate value. We presume it when we rely upon the 
honesty of our neighbour we know his general mental character, 
and we presume that aspect or intent of it which fulfils at the time 
our moral interest. But we assume his gentlemanly training, not 
knowing his antecedents. We acknowledge both these things, 
when we see him acting well in trying circumstances ; but we prer- 
suppose it, when we have once or twice confirmed our judgment 
of value in respect to him. These attitudes to be positive and 
forceful, require not only knowledge of the existence of the man, 
a human being with a mind, but sufficient experience of him to 
arouse an interest in his conduct. This depends upon the factor 
of selective intent, in our apprehension of him, which grows with 
the actual fulfilments supplied by our intercourse. What I 
presume or acknowledge to exist, at any time, is not the mere man, 
but the worthful man.^ 

25. This means, in brief, what we have already seen, that the 
selective aspect of reality is alwa37s present with the recognitive 
aspect ; it is the former that our appreciations intend. The 
movement whereby the recognitive or merely existential is separ- 
ated off tends to eliminate appreciation from the theoretical 
interest, save that of this interest itself. With the development 
of this divorce, the existent thing as such, or the idea of it, becomes 
the mere means to the development of further interests, by be- 
coming the mediating context of the establishment of worth. 
The issue is then a dualism of means and ends, which is the 
characteristic distinction of the voluntary life : we may call it, 
wherever found, the " dualism of appreciation.” 

§ 6. The Dualism of Appreciation : Facts and Ends 

26. The mere existences, the realities of the recognitive system, 
in the world of fact or truth, are the means ; the fulfilments, 
the values to be reached by the use of this S57stem of means, 
are the ends. The ends are pursued through the means — ^facts are 

1 The final " warrant,” however, for the judgment of value is ex- 
perience of worth, affective, and not merely cognitive, in character. This 
seems to be overlooked by writers (e.g. Pillsbury, loc. dt.) who empha- 
size the interplay of objective factors in the derivation of judgment and 
belief. 
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instnunental to values — the true mediates the good — the " is ” 
the *' ought ” — here is the dualism. 

The apparatus of means and ends, which is the apparatus of 
volition and of the devdopment of plans of action, is now laid 
hare. The distinction between recognitive and selective mean- 
ing is taking up into reflection, and intentionally made use of in the 
development of interest and purpose. A thing is recognized in 
its Ml TneauiTig ; that is, as both existing and worthful, as exter- 
nal and as good for something. The realization of the aspect 
wherein it is good for something depends upon getting the pre- 
sence of the thing as fact. While the thought of the thing pre- 
sumes or assumes its existence, it still does not guarantee its 
presence. We say, “ yes, it exists, and if I could get it I should 
find it good ” ; or “ it exists and has value, but its presence is 
necessary to convert its presumed value into a present good.” 
The good thus desired, the value presumed or assumed, is the 
“ end.” It is mediated by the idea or presence of the thing. 

Facts or truths thus mediate the unfulfilled and prospective 
ends. The interest that was fulfilled in the original constitution 
of the thing, goes out again for its reconstitution ; and in conscious- 
ness itself the distinction is made between the thing of fact or 
idea realized in the world of its proper existence, and the worth 
of it, to be realized again and again in the world of experience 
and desire. 

The dualism is a sharp one, and one that is never resolved. 
The whole system of truths is charged with the sdective meaning 
or intent of ministering to the development of the inner life. The 
self, identified with the mass of conations and interests, has control 
of its worths through knowledge as means. This progression of 
" control through knowledge ” therefore, as now clearly appears, 
issues in its own inevitable dualism, for the contrast between 
external and internal appears as now a dualism within reflection. 
It is a dualism of explicit mediation. The fact or truth is judged 
worthful, and through the knowledge thus entertained the 
actual return to external existence and also to real gratification is 
made possible. 

27. In its interpretaiion of the real, volition proceeds by the 
selection of what mediates or secures satisfaction ; while in its 
iwterpretaUon of the real, knowledge proceeds by the resolute 
elimitation of selection, preference, and will. Their common 
groTmd and meeting-place, it is plain, is the context of ideas, by 
which the realities of both are mediated. It would seem that. 
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if any final reconciliation is to be effected, it must be by some new- 
reading of the meaning of this context. 

Before taking up the question of reconciliation, however, we 
must point out a motive which carries -the opposition stiU further, 
by strengthening the hands of one of the opposing controls, the 
inner. This motive is that of Idealization, which we have seen 
already at work in the domain of postulation.^ 

§7. Ideals AS Worths : and the Idealization of Worths 

28. We have seen that the ideal aspect of a meaning is the in- 
tent of that meaning to be read as more advanced or richer than its 
actual content at the time justifies.* This advance reading reaches 
forward in the line of the actual organization of the content, 
and so discoun-ts the further legitimate advance. It is, how- 
ever, of the nature of assumption or postulation, in its impli- 
cation of reality, for the grounding that justifies belief does not 
extend beyond the actual content. 

29. So considered, the ideal intent is of the nature of a worth- 
meaning. It signalizes the further worth of the extended or com- 
pleted construction which is already going forward in the content. 
We may say, then, subject to our further explanations, that 
aH ideal meaning is of the nat-ure of worth-meaning. The 
intent goes just so much further in the fulfilment of the interest 
which the actual development of the object stimiilates and 
susteiins. 

For this reason, ideals are always of the nature of ends. The 
ideal worth meaning is pursued through the medium or mediation 
of the content to which it is attached. It may be cited as a case 
of the mediation of a -value for interest or volition by means of a 
context of ideas. 

30. When we ask the correlative question, however, whether 
all worths actually have the intent of ideals, certain distinctions 
have to be made. A worth in the present, a worth-meaning 
secured by the presence of the fulfilling thing, is not of itself 
ideal, although it may become so. The present worth is accepted, 
acknowledged, presupposed, or asserted in judgment as a fact. 
It is asserted of the object as predicate term of the relation of 
direct appareciation. “ This apple is good ” expresses an existential 
judgment ; it asserts a matter of direct experience. In this, there 

* “ Experimental Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap. v. ; see also 
above, chap. i. 

* Ibid., vol. i. “ Functional Logic,” chap. x. § 8. 
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is not of necessity any reference to a further apple experience 
which would go further toward ideality. The object in this case 
is not separated from its worth ; the experience gives a whole 
TTiftaning of which the worth-intent is only a relatively distin- 
guishable part, capable of being taken up in judgment and pre- 
dicated of the thing. 

But now let us consider the apple to be absent, the present fulfil- 
ment unsecured ; the further movement which gives to worth its 
ideal character then appears. We may still say, “ the apple is or 
was good,” with a reminiscent and factual meaning, turning the 
entire judgmental subject-matter into an objective content. But 
on the other hand, we may say '* the apple is a thing to be desired,” 
in which case the idea of the apple serves to suggest a desirable 
or worthful experience which the actual apple would mediate. 
The worth intent now becomes an end. It is something unfulfilled. 
The apple meaning is read forward to completion. The idea now 
suggests a complete and, in its way, ideil ejqperience, in which 
the movement would issue if the end were realized. 

31. In this latter case, the added factor is just that of mediation 
of the sort described above as that of " means and end.” It is 
an anticipatory advance of the inner control gained by the use of 
knowledge, or of an ideal content. As soon as the further realiza- 
tion comes, it loses its ideal meaning, becoming a realized fact, 
as is true of ideals generally. The setting up of presentative and 
representative contents therefore, it may be said, furthers the 
movement toward the correlated worths ; these latter function 
as ends or as ideals of appreciation. 

32. There is, besides, in the case of worths actually realized, a 
movement of idealization analogous to that already described for 
contents generally .1 We saw that all objects, notably persons 
objectively considered, are subject to the process of idealization ; 
and we are to see that there is also an ” affective ” idealization as 
such.® Objects are charged, through the urgency of the interest 
at work in their construction, with a meaning of further growth 
and advancement toward completeness. So worths may also be 
charged with further worth. We suppose further pleasure would 
be more pleasurable ; we fancy it rid of its elements of pain or 
disappointment ; we imagine it carried on to perfection. Our 
very thought of worth enhances it. This leads to our malfing 
the further worth our end ; we use the present worth as means to 

* Vol. i. " Functional Logic,” chap. x. § 8, sect 41. 

• Below, chap. viiL §§ 3ff. 
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its own completion. The present worth, as fact or idea, mediates 
its own greater fulfilment. 

There is the idealization of worths, therefore, as well as the 
idealization of other things for the sake of their worth. Ideals 
are worths,^ worths may be ideals, and worths may be idealized — 
these are the three statements. Over against all three, we find 
the worth-meaning read simply as fact like other facts. 

§ 8. R£stjm£ : Teueological Mediation 

33. We have now gained a fairly exhaustive outhne description 
of the modes of mediate worth consciousness, and the meanings 
which it entertains. We may sum up the discussions of the topic 
in certain general statements. 

(1) The mediation of values takes place through the rise of 
worth-meanings attached to objective contents. 

(2) These worth-meanings become ends of interest, pursuit, 
and volition, for the attainment of which the objective ideas or 
things are means. 

(3) This extends aU through the development of knowledge, 
since there is no meaning entirely free from the selective intent 
which embodies worth. 

(4) It becomes logical in the judgment of value, in which the 
worth of an object is made predicate of a relational assertion. 

(5) The entire movement is throughout corrdated with that of 
the mediation of fact or truth, also through ideas. The move- 
ment of knowledge under controls of different sorts, is correlated 
with the utilization of that knowledge for the development of 
interest and purpose; this means the development of inner 
control by the use of knowledge. 

34. So far as the discussion throws light upon the problem cf 
reality, its main points are as follows : — 

(1) The worth-meaning of an object mediaies the same reality 
that the truthful or factual meaning does. 

(2) A dualism of inner and outer is established in the form~of 
the duality of fact or truth, working as means, and value or id^al, 
working as end. 

^ That is, they are actual concrete worths — ^ideals of something — not 
merely abstract rules or absolute prescriptions. The ideal becomes the 
control, the limit and end of the movement in which it arises (this is brought 
out below in the discussion of the origin, of the practical reason, chapter 
viii .) ; but it always has its genesis and growth in the imaginative function. 
It is not an a priori fonn nor an “ absolute " control imposed ab extra. 
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(3) The reality of the subjective inner life, for which all mean- 
ings are found worthful, is clearly implicated. 

(4) The entire movement, considered as one of mediation, may 
be described as " teleological “ ; for it is, for consciousness itself, 
one of means ani ends. 

35. In the above discussion, it will be remembered, the cases of 
immediately present worth were not included in the statements 
regarding mediation and idealization. The question becomes 
pertinent, however, how far they are really exceptions. We have 
found that primitive cognition contains the germ of mediation ; 
inasmuch as its postulated “ datum " is never, as such, directly 
and immediatdy apprehended. How far, on the other hand, is 
this true of the other great factor of experience, the affective- 
conative factor, which we have called Interest ? Is it considered 
as content, also always mediate, never really immediate ? 

The proper answer to this question requires a somewhat detailed 
examination of the actual movements of the active and emotional 
life, analogous to that which we have already made of cognition. 
To this we may now turn, making use of the expression “ Logic 
of Practice,” for the entire progression of Interest. The result 
wiU show just how far the immediacy which we have found to be 
absent from the cognitive life is present in the affective. 

^ Our main problem here, it should be remembered, is epistemological, 
the approach to reality through the active functions. For this reason 
we are not under obligation to develop a detailed theory of valuation ; yet 
in the two determinations of the logic of worth — ^its modes of mediation 
(in this chapter and in Part III) and its conditions of immediacy (in 
chaps, xiv. and xv. and in later discussions, vol. iv.) — the foundation is laid 
for such a theory. The discussions of the systematic works on value 
by Meinong, Ehrenfels, Urban, and others, rest upon these fundamental 
questions of the nature of the worth meaning, whose solution involves 
such topics as ** Primary and Derived Worths,” " Personal and Imper- 
sonal Worth,'' " Private and Public Worths,” " Transformation of Values,” 
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THE LOGIC OF PRACTICE 


Chapter VI 

AFFECTIVE REVIVAL AND CONVERSION 

I. The discussion of what is usually described by the terms 
** practice ” and activity/' from the genetic point of view, 
might, of course, be very long. It might comprise a genetic 
account of the development of the entire active life ; for the rules 
of practice or conduct were not bom in a day. They go back to 
the beginnings of the mental life ; they are to be traced through 
all the stages through which the function of knowledge has also 
passed. 

But such a detailed research is not our purpose. We axe 
concerned only with the larger movements of the active life 
which implicate reality ; that is, with what we have called prac- 
tical epistemology. 

If a genetic account of the epistemology of the practical reason 
is possible at all, it must be based upon the active phenomena of 
life — emotion and sentiment, accommodation and adaptation — 
which belong to the development of consciousness as a whole. 
We accordingly entitle this division of our work the " Logic of 
Practice." It gives an account of the movement of the factors 
of activity, in their successive stages of organization, up to their 
issue in the norms of Practical Reason, whose origin it will be 
one of our problems to explain, in connexion with the larger 
question of the epistemological r61e of feeling and will. 

1 Being Part X of the entire treatise on Genetic Logic The sub- 
stance of this Part (chaps, vi. vii. and viii.) has already appeared, in 
French translation, in the Revtte de Mitaphysique et de Morale, July and 
November, 1910, and March, 1911, under the title, “La Logique de 
V Action.” 
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§ I. The Progression of Interest : Practical Conformity 

2. It will be profitable to recall here the method found useful in 
the discussion of the genesis of “ theoretical interest " in the realm 
of cognition. We proceeded by first showing ^ the processes by 
which there arises, both in individual acceptance and in social 
usage, a body of truths accepted and enforced by all or many, 
which passes from the position of mere " aggregateness " or 
plural acceptance, to that of a syndoxic body of data, i.e. 
held hy each as common to himself and others. After that we 
inquired ® how this body of data, now actually prevalent or 

customary " in a group of persons or a social community, could 
become “ synnomic,” i.e. so wrought into the personal life of each 
individual as to be rendered by him as the outcome of his independent 
judgment, while preserving its force as being fit or appropriate for 
the acceptance of alL This latter had to be derived before we 
could give any account of necessity and universality ; but with 
its derivation, we had reason to conclude, these attributes had 
also been sufficiently explained.® 

3. A similar method will be appropriate here, for the con- 
ditions seem to be somewhat the same. The characters of the 
most developed practical meanings, the rules of the “ practical 
reason,” are those of an autonomous and self-sanctioned system 
of regulations, uttered by the individual, it is true, in his personal 
right, but on the other hand, also, in their force to the individual 
common and binding for all. Like the intuitions of the theoretical 
reason, the norms of the practical reason are personal in their 
formulation, but common or social in their force. 

It should be clearly xmderstood, however, that in the case of 
the practical the matter is not cognitive, but regulative : it deals 

1 Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. vii. and vol. ii. chap, iii, 

* Ibid., vol. ii., " Experimental Logic,” chap. x. ' 

® The details of that discussion can not be repeated here ; the impor- 
tant elements of the solution are as follows : the “ theoretical intuitions ” 
are (i) principles at first socially and experimentally established (” syn- 
doxic”) wliich (2) have become formally universal and necessary (“ syn- 
nomic”) through experience of situations of cognitive ‘ ^limitation.** Through 
limitation, the logical principles of contradiction and excluded middle 
emerge and the system of logical implication is developed. Such theo- 
retical ” intuitions ” are (3) transmitted socially and have possibly also 
become native to the individual by processes of selection. See vol. ii. 
chap. xi. § 5. Cf. the remarks in the Preface on M. L6vy-Bruhl's dis- 
tinction between the logical and the prelogical, based on the considera- 
tion of the mental processes of primitive peoples. 
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not with things, but with the aims, acts, and attitudes of persons ; 
with conformity rather than with validity. The selective, 
emotional, and conative attitudes — the interests, in short — of the 
person are to be traced in the movement by which the contents of 
knowledge are grasped and utilized in growing active experience. 
It is the body of interests and purposes whose progressive organi- 
zation we are now to describe, with the resulting rules of conduct ; 
and whether the processes are analogous to those of the or- 
ganization of knowledge — whether abstraction, generalization, 
judgment, etc., are operative within this material — ^is a pertinent 
question. 

4. It win be of great interest to follow out the analogous 
devdopment of the two aspects, theoretical and practical, of 
what is usually called, with some lack of discrimination, the 
“ Reason.” The application of this term to both the movements 
is more than justihed by the results of our investigation, as will 
appear presently. The closeness of the connexion may be shown 
to the eye in aprelimiixary way by the following table, in which 
the principal problems — dealing with the characters of the two 
bodies of meaning respectively — ^which come up for discussion 
in the two realms are set forth. We find that the theoretical 
reason, the organ of theoretical intuition, sets up its body of 
implications as valid in respect to two sorts of common accept- 
ance or “ community,” as already distinguished in the volume 
on “ Experimental Logic.” 1 There is (i) the validity measured 
in terms of the actual acceptance of the persons hy whom it is 
hdd, and (2) validity as holding for all, answering the question 
for whom the truth is valid. The practical reason sets up a body 
of rules of personal conformity having the same two references, 
conformity of those by whom the rules are actually observed, and 
conformity required of those for whom the rules are prescribed 
and legidated. And under both these forms of commonness, 
common vaUdiby of the theoretical and common conformity of 
the practical, the same genetic stages or modes, " aggregate,” 
" syndoxic ” and " S3mnomic ” appear— to use the terms already 
employed for the thecaretical. 

Analogous terms are readily f oimd for the corresponding modes 
on the side of " conformity ” of interest and action. Corre- 
sponding to the “ s3mdoxic ” character of knowledge, we have 
the ” S3mtdic ” character of the interest of conformity — actual 

^ “ Experimental Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap, ix* 
sects. 38 S. 
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commonness of end among individuals. For the '' synnomic 
character we may employ this term for both, in view of the 
actual identity of the two in force, both being immediate or 
intuitive, as our discussions will show. The interest, however, 
in the pursuit and attainment of universally binding or synnomic 
conformities we have called in an earlier place " pragmatelic ” 
interest.! 

With these points understood, we may construct the following 
table : — 

Reason 


Theoretical corresponds to 

I (Intuitions) 

C<mmunity (of Implication) 

I 

Syndoxic 

(Pre-Iogical and Social) 

Synnomic 

(Logical and Personal) 


I 

. , Practical 

I (Norms) 

Conformity (of Action) 

, Syntelic 

(Pre-moral and Social) 
Synnomic 

(Moral and Personal) 


5. The mere neatness of this correspondence should not blind 
us to its essential character. The parallelism shows more than 
we may at first be disposed to find present in it. The rules of 
conformity in ethics, and in practice generally, must of course 
be binding upon all — ^must be synnomic — ^whether they be actually 
recognized by all or not. This truth is as old as the moral sciences. 
But that the same is essentially true of knowledge also, and that 
the two are genetically developed in the same movement — that 
is unexpected. 

It also has a consequence for the rules of conformity estab- 
lished in the sciences of practice. If the intuitions of the theo- 
retical reason are interwoven with the rules of practice — showing 
the same characters and stages — then we should expect a theory 
of the experimental and developmental origin of the one, the 
theoretical, to hold in somewhat similar terms of the other also. 
A high presumption, at any rate, arises for the view that the rules 
of the practical reason have been developed, as the principles of 
the theoretical reason have been, in the exigencies of social inter- 
course and practical life, 

6. There is a further and more novel consequence also. We 
find that the movement on the side of the devdopment of inter- 


! Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap. i. sect. 9< 
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est 1 — the movement in the sphere of practice — can not be entirely 
independent in its working, in its “ logic/’ of that of knowledge. 
The relation of knowledge and practice being an organic and vital 
one * — both proceeding by mediations which, as we have seen, 
utilize the same context of ideas — ^it is to be expected that the 
formal modes of meaning developed would be somewhat the same 
for both. The great characters of logical meaning, such as " quan- 
tity,” quality,” “ relation,” modality,” no less than ” com- 
munity,” might be expected to appear in some form in the develop- 
ment of the active Ufe also ; and the modes of process by whi^ 
these distinctions are accomplished — ^generalization, abstraction, 
inference, etc. — should show themselves operative upon contents 
of the motive or affective-conative order, as well as upon those of 
the cognitive order. It is reasonable to anticipate this, and our 
results, as given below, indicate its partial confirmation. There 
is an active or motive ” logic — ^a logic of interest — showing itself 
in the development of the motive® principles of feeling and wiU, 
of which our investigation enables us to sketch the outline. 

With these preliminaries, which may serve the purposes of 
orientation, we may pass on to the discussion of the development 
of the active life which terminates in the Practical Reason. 

§ 2. The Commonness of Common Intekest 

7. It has often been pointed out that a sort of commonness of 
intent arises in different minds from the mere operation of common 

^ The identification of interest with the mass of affective and conative 
processes by which cognitive contents are selectively determined, has 
been justified in the earlier discussions, in which the factor of interest, 
on the one hand, and that of the objective datum or content, on the 
other hand, are found to be correlative in all knowledge {Thought and 
Things, voL i., “Functional Logic,” chap. iii.). For a general account 
of interest, see Arnold, Attention and Interest (1910). 

a ” The presentation gaining attention is also an interest gaining 
control, and a conclusion reached is an interest fulfilled,” Wodehouse, 
The Logic of Will, p. 74, a book in which the general analogy between 
cognitive and active processes is presented in detail. 

® In this use of the term “ motive ” to cover the active aspect of 
both feeling and will, we are following the old and convenient distinction 
between “ motive ” and “ cognitive ” operations inherited from Aris- 
totle, and prevalent before the Kantian division into “ inteUect, feeling, 
and win ” became current. A generation ago, the “ Motive Powers ” 
were distinguished from the “ Cognitive Powers,” as in the titles of the 
volumes of the Psychology of James McCosh. In German, the unity 
of the active life, as a whole, is expressed by the term Gemut, 
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tendencies and interests. Animals do many things instinctivdy 
in common, and they, no doubt, become vagudy aware of the 
common character of their acts. There are among men certain 
subtle and vague sorts of contagion and suggestion which devdop 
in the process of conunon action, and these are reflected in mutual 
sympathy and commonness of emotion. 

So far as we are able to bring out any dear lines in what is, at 
the best, a vague picture, we may say that there is a commonness 
of emotional intent, due to the action and reaction of different 
minds upon one another.^ 

8. Corresponding to this, on the intdlectual side, when pre- 
sentation and iniag mg are in operation, we find what has been 
tamed a " dialectic ” — a give-and-take process of mind with 
mind — resulting in a common apprehension of things and events. 
In it all, it is impossible to determine the respective limits of the 
cognitive and motive dements. The cognitive content is deter- 
mined by actions and interests more or less sdective and adap- 
tive ; and the actions are, in turn, determined rmder the guidance 
of experience and assodated knowledge. There results a mass of 
common "apprehension” among different individuals, a mass 
of tendendes to fed and act together, which goes far beyond 
what is justified by actually common knowledge on their part. 

There thus grows up spontaneously a body of joint and common 
interests, due so far as our terms enable us to describe it, to the 
presence of the common mass of active tendendes, motives, 
dispositions, etc., which constitute the crude " self ” of the 
creatures involved. 

In the rise of the faculty of imaging, however, as we have just 
intimated, we find processes which minister directly to the growth 
of common content : the processes of " Revival ” and " Conversion.” 
We may now inquire as to the value of these processes for the 
devd(^ment of conunon Interest. 

§ 3. The REvrvAt of Interest 

g. There is no doubt that the devdopment of knowledge, 
through the processes of revival and confirmation from mind to 
mind (conversion) is accompanied by a devdopment of interest. 
As we grow to think in common, our interests take on a common 
strain also. Probably it might be said that the two grow together 

^ It is no doubt part of tbe value of the gregarious instinct that one 
animal’s emotion, such as fear, should stir up a aimilar state in others of 
the same species. 
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and proportionatdy with each other. So the question arises as to 
how this is possible : how the common character of a cognitive 
content can pass over to the affective intent — ^that is, to the 
personal tendencies which give the content its emotional and 
conative interest. Here theories begin to diverge, and we have 
to choose between two alternative points of view. 

10. (i) The older or *' inteUectualist ” theory considers the in- 
terest as a function entirely dependent upon the objective content. 
TTie character of the interest is personal, and it changes with the 
change in the object which stirs it up. What we call a " common " 
interest is, for this theory, really a personal and private interest, 
which, however, bdongs to a content that is common to onesdf * 
and others. We have common interest, it is said, only because 
and when we have common ideas. 

The grormd of this theory is the view that affective and 
conative states — the states which enter mto omr interests — cannot 
be directly remembered, revived, imaged, or converted from one 
mind to another ; for all these purposes such states, we are told, 
must await their objects, or they must themselves first be imaged 
by symbols of some kind ; they must be turned mto cognitive 
content, made into objects. "V^en I fed with you, I must in 
some way think of or image your feeling or its object ; and then 
my own feeling springs up in consequence of this thought or idea. 
All modifications of interest can come, it is said, only through the 
modifications of knowledge ; which produce in the Imower’s mind 
a change in his emotion and conation. 

On such a view, it is evident, no "logic,” no independent 
and continuous devdopment, of interest is possible. It is in all 
cases simply a personal product, a subjective effect of the growth 
of knowledge. The contagion of feding and action becomes 
simply the index of the presence of a common mass of images or 
other contents of knowledge. Each stage in the devdopment of 
interest depsads upon a corresponding stage in that of know- 
ledge ; and beyond the theory of this latter devdopment, there 
is nothing further to be said. The affective-conative life, the 
life of interest, has no continuous progression of its own. 

II. (2) In opposition to this a second view may be cited, a view 
in accordance with which there is a mode of affective memory and 
imagination ; feelings are said to be directly remembered and 
recognized. It is not in place here to dte fully the evidence upon 
which this view rests ; the literature is full and recent, inspired 
largdy by the original researches of Ribot. Instead of reciting 
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the varied and convincing facts upon which it rests, I shall assume 
its general truth, and pass on to the further development of what 
has been called “ affective logic” ; only taking space to state the 
fundamental ground on which I accept the affective interpretation 
of the facts. ^ The following pages will then present some con- 
siderations which may serve to show the possibilities resident in 
this very striking and novel departure in psychological theory, 
which we owe largdiy to French writers. 

12. The possibility of the direct revival of emotional and cona- 
tive states of mind— that is, without the intervention of cognitive 
images — requires, I think, a functional and dynamic theory of all 
Trinds of revival. This must take the place of the more static and 
structural view. Many authorities look upon images, ideas, cog- 
nitive states generally, not as fixed and given things or data to be 
held in the mind and utilized on occasion, as Herbart supposed, 
like cards in a pack, but as functions, whose reinstatement is 
accomplished by the stirring up of amass of more or less habitual 
active processes. It is this stirring up of habits, dispositions, 
and interests that accomplishes the revival of the cognitive images 
and ideas with which they are coimected. What has been called 
by Urban a “ dynamic constant ” — a relatively habitual body of 
affective-conative processes, a mass of motives or interests — ^is set 
in motion in appropriate circumstances ; and the determination of 
the objective contents of knowledge or idea, in this case or that, 
depends upon the particular " constant ” that is activdy opera- 
tive.® We have seen in detail, in the consideration of the forma- 
tion of percepts, how dependent the object of perception is upon 
the direction and character of the interest of the moment.® We 
have found it necessary, it is true, to combat the view that the 
interest constitutes the entire content ; but we found it equally 
true that the interest is the selective and determining influence in 
the object’s constitution. If it is through the grasp of selecting 
and determining interest that an object or idea is constituted what 
it is, and revived in memory and imagination, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the movement of interest, the d 5 mamic and effec- 

^ See the present writer's article on "Affective Memory and Ait,” 
Revue Plalosophique, May, 1909. A late statement, with citation of 
literature, is that of M. Ribot in Chapter II of his book, PrdbUmes de 
Psychologie affeaive (reprinted from the Revtte Philosophique) . See also 
below, chap. adii. § 4. 

® Cf. the writer's article cited in the last note. 

® See " Functional Logic.” Thoitgkt and Things, vol. i. chap. iii. 
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tive function in it ail, should reveal itself ? Is it likdy that the 
interest, or its afEective and volitional constituents, while bringing 
the objective content to consciousness, should itself be com- 
pletdy concealed in the process ? 

13. In my view, therefore, the theory of afEective revival and 
of a logic of interest is involved in a thorough-going analysis of 
cognition itsdf . The final unit of synthesis is not the cognitive 
image, but the motor function ; not the mere datum or content, 
but the selective interest. It is through this that continuity and 
progress are possible, not through the objective contents as 
such. So throughout all the processes of objective construction, 
in the development of the mind, this is the modus operandi. 
The dominant interest, having become more or less habitual, 
asserts itself from time to time, and the contents available, as 
terminus of this interest, are reinstated in obedience to it. This 
underlies the association of ideas which, though superficial, 
renxciias operative. 

14. We should expect, if this be true, to find at the various 
stages of mental development, states of mind which represent, 
on the affective side, certain of the movements of revival, recog- 
nition, generalization, etc., which are so characteristic of the 
advance of knowledge. Yet they would appear in the form of 
functional attitudes, of personal and individual intent, along 
with the objective and ideal contents. It is for this reason that 
they are so vague and so difficult to make out by introspection. 

Furthermore, we may quite legitimately surmise that it is for 
the purpose of definition and articulation that the cognitive func- 
tion as such has been evolved. The content, representing the 
actual thing, the externally controlled object or situation of life, 
is outlined in an image, which is rdatively distinct and revivable 
in rdative independence. On the other hand, the afEective in- 
gredient, the interest, stands as the matrix ; the personal habit of 
action remains rdatively plastic, accommodative, and indetermin- 
ate in respect to conscious definition. 

15. Yet recent discussions have made it plain that this latter 
dement is capable of actual revival, recognition, and generaliza- 
tion. We do remember an emotion or a state of feding without 
necessarily reviving the object that caused it. We do recognize 
such a state of mind by itself, not by first recalling its object. We 
do have generalized sentiments and dispositions which we use as 
dass-meanings for varied experiences of the conative and affec- 
tive order. There is here, therefore, at hand, the requisite basis 
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for a fairly comprehensive theory of the logic of interest, defined 
as we have defined it, as the body of affective-conative disposi- 
tions or “ motives ” which go to determine an object, and with 
which the " self ” is more or less completdy identified. 

i6. Onr theory then, reverses the intellectualist view accord- 
ing to which the interest appears only after the cognitive image has 
arisen to give it its raison d’Hre ; for we find, on the contrary, 
that the interest selectivdy determines the object or image at 
its every reappearance. It is true that the injection of an idea 
or image from without into consciousness, the entrance of a sug- 
gestion, may stir up a mass of interests ; but this is only when’ the 
connexion between the two has already become habitual, and 
the interests then su^ested are those normally present with the 
suggested contents. This case does not exhibit the usual genetic 
process, but presupposes it. 

Assuming these results, therefore, the revival of the emotional 
and conative basis of interest, directly— and not merdy indirectly, 
as after-eflfect of the cognitive revival of images — ^we may pass to 
the question of the possibility of the “ conversion ” or substitution 
of interests in any of the modes of conversion ^ which we have 
found operative in the case of knowledge. 

§ 4. The Conversion of Interests 

17. In the discussion of the operation of what is called " social 
conversion ” — the resort to some other person's experience or its 
equivalent, to confirm one’s own — ^we found two cases which 
seemed at first sight quite distinct, but which, later on, were 
proved to be, for the devdopment of commimity of meanings, 
in principle actually one. What is called “ secondary ” or " social 
conversion” is the resort to the experience of anothei' person 
instead of, or in addition to, direct con&mation— called " primary 
conversion ” — by resort to the actual objective thing. In this 
sense, as involving another person's states of mind, it is “ social.” 
If the only resort, on the contrary, is to one’s own earlier 
memories or subjective states, we have " psychic ” or " tertiary ” 
conversion.* 

1 By " conversioa,” it will be remembered, is meant the turning 
of a state of mind into some other state of mind by which it may be con- 
firmed or for which it stands : such as the conversion of a memory-image 
into the perception of the real object ; see the detailed treatment in 
Thought and Things, vol. i., “ Functional Logic," chap, iv., where many 
illustxatians are given. 

• Ibid. vol. i. chap. iv. § 5. 
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For example, I establish the record of a past event, possibly, 
by getting yonr memory of it to coiifirm my own ; but I find my 
memory on this occasion already confirmed by my own earlier 
recurrent revivals of the event. These two cases of conversion, 
called " secondary ” and " tertiary,” have in common the fact 
that it is to revived experiences, those confessedly of the irmer 
life — experiences, that is, not immediatdy controlled by facts, 
events or things as such — ^to which the appeal is made. In the case 
of an event of the past, such conversion into one’s own and others’ 
memories may be the only confirmation to be reached, since the 
external conditions of the event available for direct or " primary ” 
conversion may have disappeared. “ Testimony ” may be the 
only resource. 

We found that these two modes of procedure are not really 
distinct from each other. For advance in certain directions, it 
does not matter whether the experience used for confirmation be 
one’s own or some one's else. Of course, it does matter for actual 
belief whether I merely appeal to my own memory or get con- 
firmation from you ; but such a discrimination involves a rdation 
of judgment, which distinguidaes the other's experience from my 
own, and attributes a further value to the former. When this is 
not the case, however, the determination is of the object as simply 
in a twofold experience ; and the confirmation by an appeal to 
a second experience amounts to the same, whether that e:q)erience 
be one’s own or another’s. 

As regards the further intent in which it enters, one’s own 
former experience may stand for, or be substituted for, that of 
another. What is really significant, genetically, is the recurrence 
of the same meaning in experience, not the further fact that this 
meaning recurs in one consciousness rather than in another — 
provided the two spheres of experience can be knit into a common 
whole. " That is a picture of your father,” is a statement I may 
make equally upon your identification of the picture with the 
original and upon my own ; the intait of the meaning is the same, 
apart from the question of further confirmation, which requires a 
direct conversion of the memory of either or of both of us into an 
experience of actual fact. 

18. Thedifferencebetweenthesetwomodesof confirmationtruns 
upon the difference in the final appeal by which the experience in 
question is confirmed. Your experiauce and mine agree between 
themsdves, and my former and present experiences also agree 
between themselves. But in the one case, that of final agreement 
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between two persons, it would seem that an actual object or event, 
confirmatory of the a|;reement, is presupposed. Both of us must 
know the thing we are talking about, and be able to identify it in 
common. In the other case, that of continued identity or agreement 
as among one’s own e:q)eriences only, this is not available. The 
successive memory states of a person may agree in their reports, 
although first and last the reports may be more false than true. 
In this latter case, the result remains more subjective and personal ; 
while in the former it is common, social, and more reliable. 

In the conversion processes of knowledge proper, we find 
this difference reduced by certain further genetic devices or motives. 
So far as a content takes form in visual or other sense imagery, 
by means of which it can be actually reproduced and made fact of 
apprdiension by others, the commoimess of social conversion is 
secured. This is one of the great genetic utilities of cognition as 
such ; it puts meanings in presentative form, which secures for 
them common apprehension and conversion. And this is carried 
further in the same direction by the development of symbols — 
sa.da.2s,‘pcir excdlmce, the symbols of language — for fixing and 
rendering socially available a body of personal meanings. 

19. We seem then to reach some such conclusion as this : 
when your experience is substituted for mine, or used for the con- 
firmation of mine, we assume a common nucleus of direct experi- 
ence for the final testing of the result ; and on that groimd we 
trust our common understanding of the matter in hand. But 
my own recurrent experiences will not serve as well without 
yours ; the confidence bom of commonness is lost, and with it 
the sense of the final testing which that commonness in a measure 
guaranteed. There is a wide range of cases in which the con- 
tinuity of the one person’s mental life serves to give identity to, 
and to control, the matter in hand ; but it is fdt to serve the pur- 
poses of the one person primarily, and it is more liable to 
tsixat. In short, to put the matter concisely, in the one 
case, a control of an external kind is assumed to secure the 
persistence and identity of the common object. In the other 
case, the control is through a continuous psy^ic process merely, 
by which the meaning^does not secure full- confirmation.'^ 

20. The question to which this excursus is preliminary, now 
comes up — the question as to whether there is any genetic process 
of conversion whereby the contents of affective and conative 

' Of course, this does not fully apply to logical processes, which 
carry their own common force. 
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revival can become common ; and if so, whether they have also 
a reference to a further experience beyond the mere conversion 
itsdf. For example, can I confirm my state of hope by yours, 
also confirm both by reference to some simpler state wMch is 
fundamentally common and to which both in common point ? 

Tbe importance of this question is great. Its answer practic- 
ally sets for us the limits of a logic of emotion and interest. If we 
fiofl that the only conversion or confirmation is within the indivi- 
dual’s recurrent experiences — recurrent states being held together 
only by the continuous process of the one inner life — then it will 
be difficult to discover any actual S3rstem of common contents 
established in the sphere of interest, analogous to the system of 
logical contents or truth. The commonness of practical norms 
would then have to be considered as a postulate, a demand 
or ideal of the social and personal life. If, on the contrary, we 
find that emotion and conation, and the interests which incorpor- 
ate these, are rendered in the form of contents in some measure 
subject to common recognition and conversion from mind to mind, 
then practical norms would seem to stand on somewhat the 
same plane as theoretical principles ; and the question arises 
as to the nature of the differences between the two systems. 

21. At first sight, the answer to the question seems to be in a 
certain sense negative. We do not find either the mechanism or 
the results of social conversion, from mind to mind, in the case of 
concrete affective states. Indeed, it is cognitive images that 
comprise the more distinct and steady presentations given by all 
the senses. They furnish a content sufficiently definite and true 
to t3q)e to be used for such conversion ; and it is not likely that 
such a r 61 e could also be played by affective contents. Further- 
more, it is not with the presentations of external things, properly 
speaking, that we have here to do ; but with those more selec- 
tive and personal elements of meaning which are attached to 
things only by our appreciation or interest. These factors are not 
strictly objectified, even in the one individual’s mind. 

To examine the matter more dosdy, however, let us look 
at certain concrete cases. Let us take for examination a rdativdy 
pmre state of feeling, a relativdy pure state of conation, and a 
compound state of interest, in which both feeling and conation 
are plainly involved. 

22. (i) Suppose the statement is made to me that my friend 
H. finds the taste of figs disagreeable. In what way, we may 
ask, can he confirm the disagreeableness of the taste of figs 
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by my experience ? I may say that I find the same to be true 
— that figs are disagreeable to me also. Then the question is, 
can we in any sense ascertain that my disagreeable experience 
is qualitativdiy the same as his ? 

If we dose in upon the experience from the cognitive side, 
we read off, first, the actual presentative features by which 
we identify the thing, the fig. Then we read off certain common 
sensations accompanying the taste of figs ; we not only agree 
that we are both tasting figs, but we confirm this by resort to 
the presentative elements whose commonness we have already 
established, as described in the discussion above. Even here, 
however, the confirmation begins to be a little remote ; but 
it is suMdent for practical purposes, since we are still within 
the domain of what is actually objective. The experience is 
subject to repetition and common confirmation through pre- 
sentations.^ 

But now suppose we try to communicate to a third person 
who has never tasted figs our common experience of the unplea- 
santness of the taste. We find that beyond the mere descriptive 
term " unpleasant,” we have no means of agreeing upon the 
meaning which we wish in common to communicate. The 
affective quality of the sensation is well established in each single 
mind by the repeated experience itself (“tertiary conversion”) ; 
but the net result of our effort to communicate it to the third person 
is only the request to eat figs and tell us whether or not they 
are disagreeable to him : if so, then we suggest to him that this 
is the “ disagreeable ” which we also mean. But it is dear that 
there has been no actual establishment of identity of feeling 
beyond the sphere of the single mind. 

The continuity of the iimer process for each person main- 
tains the personal interest, and with it the character of the 
affective experience ; but the growth of the duality of personal 
sdves, as between you and me, has tended to separate our sub- 
jective experiences from each other. So far as the self, with 
its interests, is constituted as a subjective function, the experi- 
ences that pertain most intimatdy to it are not converted with 
the objective content, but remain private. 

23. (2) So much the more is this the case with conation as 
such. To say, " I do not like figs and I shall avoid them here- 
after,'”^is to enter a step further into the dtadel of the subjective 

^ This includes our knowledge that, our sense organs being alike, 
we probably get the same taste ” from the same object. 
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life, and to go a step furtho: away from the commonness of 
objective content. For it is not the objective marks of figs, 
nor the mere presentative accompanimmt of the fig-taste, that 
excites my conation and leads to my decision to let figs alone. 
This decision is determined, on the contrary, by the disagreeable- 
ness of the experience, which, as we have just seen, lacks com- 
mon confirmation. The resolution to refuse figs is a deter- 
mination of personal interest ; it involves the union of the 
motives of preference and feeling in an interest of avoidance. 
This is of Ihe very essence of the inner control process, by whidi 
the limit s of the private life are determined. 

We find here, therefore, no reason to allow that there is any 
such nucleus of common meaning as would justify one in sa3nng 
that the experience of concrete conation as such can be common 
in the sense that knowledge is. The experience seems to 
lack just those factors which contribute to the success of the 
cognitive conversion process. 

(3) Coming now to the consideration of the larger whole 
of affective and conative elements which go to make up an 
interest, in a given case, we may put the question in the same 
terms. We find, however, that complications now arise which 
make the answer much less simple and decisive. 

§ 5. The Organization of Interest 

24. Employing the same illustration as before, we may suggest 
at once that the interest one takes in the experience goes a step 
further in certain well-marked directions. It has greater remote- 
ness from the immediateness of the direct afiective experience 
of taste ; it is also more organized on the conative side than the 
simple resolution to let figs alone. It is of the nature of an 
organization of affective and conative factors in a relatively 
stable and persistent form, which tends to become habitTial 
and to show itself under varied conditions. Associations spring 
up in which figs and fig-taste are suggested ; personal partici- 
pation in dinner parties recm: to mind ; and Mr. A. and Mrs. 
B. figure in the larga: whole upon which the fig-interest over- 
flows. Professional cares come up in the mind of the gardener ; 
refined gustatory comparisons in that of the gourmand ; ques- 
tions of location of tracts of land and problems of irrigation 
occur to the geographer and the capitalist ; while the philosopher 
discusses the fig per se or the fig taste per accidens, and the 
religious sceptic points his ridicule with the exclamation, " In 
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the name of the Prophet, figs ! ” We find here, therefore, 
a new set of conditions ; and we have to ask whether such a 
relatively complex organization of the factors in a larger interest 
alters the conditions in respect to the common availability of the 
experience. 

25. It may be said, at once, that no new elements of direct 
cognitive experience should be introduced into this organization ; 
nothing should come in from external sources to change the 
fig-object ; if we would preserve in the illustration the affective 
character of the experience. If any new common meaning 
is derived, it should be due to the factors intrinsically present 
in the development of the interest itself. Under this con- 
dition we should expect to find here at work any motives of con- 
version that experiences of the affective and conative order 
actually possess. In fact, assuming the reality of the revival 
and recognition of affective states, we now discover certain 
results of these movements in the derivation of commonness as 
attaching to affective meaning. 

26. It is no doubt in the processes of organization and con- 
solidation that we should expect to find a strain of common 
meaning taking its rise in the case of affective and conative 
motives, for we have fotmd this to be the case in the sphere of 
cognition. It should be remembered that the earliest knowledge 
does not have more than the commonness arising from a 
certain sameness of function ; but that, at the other end of 
the scale, in the logical mode, practically all knowledge is com- 
mon. Between these two extremes there are modes in which 
some degree of generality is secured, and with this generality 
the various degrees of commonness are also attained. To the 
degree, therefore, in which we find a tendency to generalization 
in the life of interest, or in its motive factors, we may also expect 
some form of commonness of meaning to spring up. 

This inference does not, however, imply an exact corres- 
pondence between the two cases, since the final ground of the 
commoimess of cognitive meaning is objective ; it requires 
different cases of the same object showing common marks which 
are open to the inspection of ah. Now we have shown that 
this is not the case with the meanings of the affective life ; its 
states are identified only in the inner world, and are very variable 
in their reference to the objective. But enough of the force 
of the analogy remains to lead us to ask whether, within the 
inner control in which the affective and conative experiences 
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are organized, an}rthing corresponding to generalization takes 
place. If so, then such a process may be found to contribute 
in its own way a strain of commonness to the resulting mass 
of dispositions and interests. 

27. It is possible here again to cite the recent studies of 
affective logic, in which cases are pointed out that can be ex- 
plained only by appeal to a motive of affective generalization.* 
The sentiments and moods are states of mind which have each 
its own more generzil character, while being at the same time 
illustrated by a series of special cases — feelings, emotions, im- 
pulses, preferences — falling imder it as particulars. Musical 
and other art enjo3unent illustrates this perfectly : we ex- 
perience first a mood or sentiment or active interest, and 
subsequently there arise in the mind a series of illustrative 
esperiences, each having a more special emotional quality. 

This is true even of the intellectual sentiments. The attitude 
of bdief, for example, extends to a wide series of special states 
of acceptance and conviction. Judgment itsdf is a generalized 
attitude ; each act of judgment is a redetermination of the fac- 
tors of the inner control process in a way which illustrates the 
wider state of interest attaching to the context of thought as a 
whole. I am interested in the whole of truth; but on this 
occasion or that my interest is determined upon a special item 
of fact or proof. So, indeed, throughout the entire life of feeling 
and will, the case seems to be in this respect analogous to that 
of cognition : first, there is a broad determination of the self 
in a general interest, and afterwards the more special deter- 
mination of the particular or singular attitudes of feeling, impulse 
and desires. 

Within this wide characterization, justified by the special 
researches of many, the question arises as to how exactly this 
generalization secures commonness, how one person’s sentiment 
can be utilized for the identification of another’s emotion. The 
answer to this question involves a special movement which 
carries the matter further in the direction of a logic of affective 
and conative organization, or a " Logic of Interest.” This 
movement will occupy us in the next chapter imder the heading 
of ” Ejection.*; 

Our results, therefore, so far, are to the effect that there 

* See Ribot, Logique des Sentiments, and Problitnes de Psychologie 
affective and cf. Urban, Valuation, its Nature and Laws, dhap. 5, and the 
references given by him. 
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is no direct conversion or conficnnation of feeling and conation 
in thdr simple ungeneralized form; the requisite objective 
units of identification are lacking to these qualitative expe- 
riences ; but that, so far as we find an organization of these 
states in larger wholes of disposition or interest, a certain motive 
of generalization appears, which gives promise of securing com- 
monness in its own way. tv 

28. Gathering up our discussion so far, we may describe 
the point next to follow as a third, in addition to the twoTso 
far stated. We have seen, first, that all objects of cognition 
are selectivdy determined by motive processes of interest; 
and second, that affective states have their own revival and 
recognition, while their conversion is limited to recurrence in 
the one individual’s mind ; it remains to show, third, how there 
arises an “ affective general ” which, by the process of “ ejec- 
tion," especially evident in the life of sentiment, is progressivdy 
organized in a mass of common interests. The self~to antici- 
pate the conclusion — embodied in such a mass of general interests, 
^ects itself semUantly or imaginatively into other selves, and so 
establishes meanings of conunon interest, conformity and practice. 



Chapter VII 

AFFECTIVE GENERALIZATION AND IMPLICATION! 

§ I. The Practical Side of Generalization 

I. A view of generalization now widely held considers it 
motor " in its nature. The movement whereby a meaning 
takes on general '' character is largely one of practical hand- 
ling and treatment. The earliest moulding of objective con- 
tents into individual objects is accomplished by the union or 
synergy of motor processes which serve to receive and classify 
the data of sensation. This is motived also by the practicaJ 
embarrassments and rivalries which lead to further accommo- 
dations and adjustments in the active life. Thus great classes 
are formed m experience, each correlated with habits of action, 
with organized practice, the integrity of which is necessary 
for the constitution and persistence of the objective classes. In 
this way the great function of generalization proceeds. Our 
earlier discussions have supported this view.® 

It has also been held in our discussions, that the motor atti- 
tudes, which represent the habits of the individual, are used to 
anticipate further experience. They constitute an intent of 
schematic assumption, employed for the reception and reduction 
of new and unfamiliar details. The familiar class-meaning 
is hdd ready, and the event which seems on the surface to fall 
under it, is at once welcomed as familiar. This establishes 
a sort of anticipatory or ** as-if-general,’" which is revised and 
rectified as the new fact induces a new act of accommodation. 

^ This chapter has already appeared in abridged form in French in 
the Revue de MStaphysique et de Morale, November, 1910," La Logique 
de TAction." 

* See Mental Development in the Child and the Race, chap, xi., and 
Thought and Things, vol. i., “ Functional Logic,** chap. x. §5 v.-vi. ; also 
Ribot, VivoluHon des Idies g&nirales, chap. iv. ; and Royce, Outlines of 
Psychology. 
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The true general is then established by a modification of habit, 
as a re-reading of the schematic as-if-general, this latter having 
been, before this, of the nature of assumption.^ 

2. This brief risumt, presented in outline for our present 
purposes, enables us to isolate the factor to which the general 
intent is alwa}^ due : it is due to the synergy of active processes. 
The fact of relative habituation in a certain direction shows 
itsdlf in the organization of cognitive details in wholes of prac- 
tical availability. This makes possible the general reading of the 
particular cases. The generality does not belong to the thing; 
it is our mode of interpretation of the relationships of likeness 
and difierence, when the thing is taken with other things. 

This general intent cannot be considered to exhaust the 
recognitive context that makes the thing a single individual ; 
on the contrary, it leaves out those aspects of things which make 
than, as individuals, distinct from one another. It selects 
and intends only those aspects which, being common to different 
things, enable us to treat them activdy in common ■vra.ys. 

3. While thus recognizing and enforcing the fact that it 
is the active processes of adjustment and reduction that impart 
general meaning to a cognitive content, we must still carefully 
distinguish between the two aspects of this process just indicated. 
There is the use of an earlier dass-meaning eis a " schema ” 
for the antidpation of new cases ; this serves to secure the 
confirmed meaning by which the object is finally understood. 
As we have seen in the earlier discussions, these two stages 
are, from the point of view of belief, to be sharply distinguished 
from each other. Embarrassing ambiguities arise if we dis- 
regard the distinction. 

In the cognitive rendering of a content as general — when ence 
the object is accepted and dassified — ^the aspect of true gener- 
ality is attributed to the object and considered part of the 
entire objective meaning. The organization of motor pro- 
cesses takes form in certain objective categories — sameness, 
identity, and difference — ^which makes possible further acts of 
abstraction and judgment. The factors of the general meaning 
which can be read as constituent parts of the objective content 
are carried over to the object. This objectifying tendency indeed 
is so strong that even our appredations of the object — ^its practical 
utilities and worths which arise only in the course of its selective 

^ Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. x. §§ 4, 5, and vol. ii. Appendix, 
Sect. 5. 
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handling — tend also to go over to the object as very unstable 
objective predicates. 

4. In the very close relation holding between the subjective 
and objective factors of generalization, there is still a certain 
reserve on the part of each. The more subjective movements 
of action and appreciation, while entering into the interpretation 
of the external object, are stUl operative also as factors of the 
inner life. They are felt in the form of dispositions, conations, 
and interests ; and by the movement of habituation by which 
the object gets its general meaning, the segregation of active 
factors in larger interests is also advanced. A new habit 
not only gives new meaning to the object or situation in which 
it operates; it also carries further the organization of active 
tendencies which make up the self. The organization, for 
example, of a series of judgments in a system of logical impli- 
cations, carries with it the development of the theoretical interest; 
and with this interest, as with others, the self finds itself identified. 

The essential difference between the two aspects of active 
organization shows itself in the contrast between true generality 
and schematic assumption. It is clear that the mere motor 
habit and disposition in which the subjective interest shows 
itself, cannot in itself give to the meaning of the new fact its 
final form. This is determined by the new case itself ; the habit 
is modified and controlled by the fact. The true general reading 
comes only after the fact ; it supercedes the special and personal 
meanings at first read into the object. With reference to 
the new details of experience, therefore, which are still to be in- 
terpretated within a larger interest, the general notion employed 
reverts to the status of instrumental hypothesis or assumption.^ 

1 We have here, indeed, in the relatively organized and habitual 
processes of feeling and conation — in relative interest, in sbort — the 
basis of the mode of meaning called "schematic” throughout the entire 
course of our work. It underlies the instrumental aspect of all our know- 
ledge, and shows itself in personal expec'^ation, question, and proposal, 
over against settled conviction and the elucidation of accomplished and 
confirmed proof. The true general is always the retrospective and static 
meaning attaching to contents as organized. The as-if-general, on 
the other hand, is the dynamic constant of interest, which anticipates 
the new experience ; it is the prospective reading of contents in tenns of 
habitual practice, but always subject to further confirmation and revision. 
The single method of establishing the true general, as well as the cor- 
related interest and habit, is that of schematic assumption with active 
experimentation or " trial and error.” 


H 
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5. We fiT>H in interest, therefore, a fundconental mode of 
organization which has the force of generalization in the active 
life. My interest, at any time, is an active disposition to find 
things as I have before found them, to recognize new cases as fit 
to call out old feelings and actions, to take satisfaction in the 
reduction of new situations to the accomplished forms of practice. 

But in this very broad delineation of the basis of the 
generalization of dispositions and interests, we begin at once to 
see its limitations ; and its positive characters can perhaps best 
be brought out by noting these limitations. 

6. The first and most important limitation upon generality of 
the active type, appears in respect to that aspect of meaning 
which we have discussed above under the term “ commonness.” 
Since a general interest arises from the organization of affective 
and conative processes, it cannot be converted into facts of outer 
existence or control ; nor can it be illustrated by them. It is 
subject to the defect pointed out above, as found in all cases of 
affective revival, namely, that it lacks the nucleus of fixed cognitive 
reference, by which the experiences of difierent minds can be 
checked oflf and controlled in common. I cannot conform my 
supposition that yotu: interest in art, for example, will be satisfied 
by just the works of art that satisfy mine. For it may be that 
our respective art interests have been fed upon different sorts of 
aesthetic experiences. A common objective measure is wanting. 

It follows from this, also, in the second place, that this sort of 
generality, arising from the recurrence of similar experiences in 
one mind only, represents the conformity of only one person’s acts 
and tendencies to the general type, not the social acc^tance 
found in the generality of cognition. 

It remains to ask, then, whether under these limitations, 
which confine the force of affective generality, in its origin, to the 
interest of the one mind — whether there could stUl arise a mean- 
ing of social community or conformity which woTild, in some 
more restricted way, involve other individuals also. How are we 
to account for the actual fact that we do expect to find, and do 
find, considerable agreement among ourselves in respect to the 
general force of our sentiments and appreciations. 

In order to reach an intelligent conclusion on this point, we 
should inquire a little more closely into the actual processes of 
affective organization ; to this we will devote the next paragraph. 
It is preliminary to the further question of affective commonness 
and universality. 
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§ 2. The Nature of Affecxtive Generalization 

7. A striking feature of the organization of interests appears 
in what we have called affective generalization. It is due, as we 
have seen, to the synergy of affective and conative factors in 
larger wholes, which stand as classes under which specific prac- 
tical tendencies take their place. 

The analogy with cognitive generalization holds with respect 
to the relation of the particular tendency to the general interest. 
The interest is the outcome of the partial tendencies which 
enter into its organization. The growth of habit proceeds by the 
constant inclusion of detached and isolated motor tendencies ; 
and the simpler tendencies are, in this sense, subsumed under the 
larger habit or interest into whose composition they enter. 

8. Coming, then, to inquire into the relation actually subsist- 
ing between the broader interest and the more special tendency, 
impulse, or other affective motive subsumed under that interest, 
we hit upon one of the essential characters of the practical. The 
relation is a dynamic one, one of movement, of synergy; it is 
not, as is the generalization of cognition, one of mere recognition 
of accomplished facts and static relations. When a general 
interest is in mind an adequate illustrative act may not be ; when 
a single act is performed, a general interest may not be realized. 
The active life is the theatre of all sorts of detached and capricious 
performances, which are in striking contrast to the fixity of cogni- 
tive notions, when once these latter are formed. We may have 
in mind a rule of general action, and with it the starting of the 
act requisite to accomplish it ; but a caprice, an instinct, a desire 
may arise and carry us away by its imperious force, destro3dng 
for the time the unity of the larger whole, and leaving the proper 
act unaccomplished. 

This is, of course, recognized by the reader as the familiar field 
of the theory of motive and volition. We are here simply resum- 
ing the results of the psychology of the active life. Yet the 
meaning of the facts for the theory of the logic of practice is 
well worth working out. 

g. It is the inclusion of the more partial dispositions in the 
larger interest or act which gives rise to the quasi-general force 
of the latter, and establishes a correlation between it and the 
general of cognition. The issue of the latter, the cognitive or 
logical, is the general and particular relation, a meaning of theoret- 
ical validity. The meaning of the former is teleological ; it is 
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that of a habit of practice showing itself in the single act of con- 
formity. One gives the “ must " of logical necessity, the other 
the “ must ” of practical impulsion. It appears, however, that 
there are two distinct cases here, as the analogy with the corre- 
sponding cognitive process would also suggest. 

§ 3- Modes of Practical Conformity 

10. First, there may be conformity to an established habit 
merely ; this corresponds to the relative agreement, as to an 
item of knowledge, among the opinions or beliefs of a number of 
persons. It raises the question, in the sphere of action, of the 
relative ctMiiolicity or prevalaice of an interest or act. It is here 
that the act reflects, more or less closely, the established social 
code on which the individual’s habit is modelled. This relative 
conformity of the individual’s acts to the established and socialized 
habit, suggesting the relatively catholic or S 3 mdoxic character of 
knowledge, we have designated above as the " syntelic ” force of 
the intent of action. 

11. Beyond this, however, th^e is a second possibility. In the 
sphere of knowledge, we may recall, we found it necessary to 
distinguish clearly tte merdy “ syndoxic,” or rdativdy catholic, 
force of a meaning from the " syonomic ” force, as being appro- 
priate for aU, whether they actually accept it or not ? We find 
here, in the case of practice, a similar state of things. Habit is 
a sort of generalization, in the sphere of individual and social 
practice ; but this of itself does not give necessary or imperative 
force to the rule of conduct represented by the habit. Further 
question then arises as to the derivation of this latter, the true 
s 3 mnomic force, as we find it in the maxims of ethical conduct. 

It is of great importance that this distinction should be made 
dear. The practical life has its two sorts of commonness, its two 
modes of conformity. As in theoretical things, mere acceptance 
by aU is not enough to establish validity for till \ so in conduct, 
mere custom or conformity by all does not establish law or right for 
all. The mere reflection of custom, in the individual’s intention 
to conform, does not in itself carry with it universal and impera- 
tive force. This latter, when present, indeed, may directly an- 
tagonize the prevalent custom or habit. The individual may say, 
" I will conform, although I do not need to ” ; or, " I will not 
conform, because I know I ought not to.” 

12. We touch here upon one of the great controversies in the 
history of theories of knowledge and morals. The question is 
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that of the derivation of the force of universality attaching to the 
individual’s intuition. We found it necessary, in the case of 
theoretical intuition, to go beyond the social processes which pro- 
duce co m mon opinion and belief, and seek an intrinsic motive 
for the universal or legislative character of the principles of theo- 
retical reason. This motive we found in the movement of experi- 
ence on the formal side, issuing in the principles of limitation and 
exhaustion of classes, both empirically derived in the individual's 
thought. 

So now in the practical life. The division of moral theorists 
into two great camps has turned upon the derivation of the univer- 
sal and imperoHve force of moral rules, as holding for all. The 
idealists have contended that the mere prevalence of actual social 
custom, and the acceptance and embodiment of this in the indi- 
vidual’s habit, are not enough ; there must be, they say, an 
imported or it priori element. 

13. With the first part of this position we find it necessary 
to agree. The empirical moralists have generally stopped riiort 
without recognizing the force of the difficulty. Mere practical 
conformity, formded in habit, as in the animals, issues in the sort 
of general agreement which we have described as syntelic. The 
acts of different individuals have a common end, and are recog- 
nized as being performed in conunon ; this corresponds to the 
syndoxic force of what is intellectually catholic or prevalent. 
But the character of moral rules, whereby they enforce their 
imperatives upon aU, whether, as a fact, all accept them or not 
— their syimomic force — ^this is not sufficiently accounted fon* 

^ It is indeed, just here, I think, that such classics as Darrin's 
Descent of Man and Leslie Stephen's Science of Ethics, together with the 
recent work of Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, fail to establish the derivation of the moral sense from animal 
instinct and social custom. They stop with the individual’s training 
into conformity with the prevailing custom, and make the relation of 
his acts to a general of conformity that upon which the moral judgment 
is passed. This to my mind is quite insufficient. It stops with the 
syntelic force of conformity, and gives no account of its synnomic force 
it fails, that is, to show how mere acceptance by all can pass into the impera- 
tive for all. 

As an instance in point, the important article of M. Durkheim in the 
Bevue de Mitaphysique et de Morale, Nov, 1909, carries the social develop- 
ment of intuition up to the point at which social usage shows itself in 
the laws of thought and the rules of personal conduct. But it is then 
assumed that this social derivation sufficiently accounts for the necessity 
and universality of the individual’s categories of reason. On the contrary 
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The idealistic criticism is, in so far, justified; current socio- 
logical and evolutionary theories do not fully meet this point. 

It is not necessary, however, to go over to A priorism. It re- 
mains only to show that there are additional motives at work in 
the life of practice — ^motives in the genetic logic of conduct — 
which do account for and justify this practical universajfity. As 
we are to see below, there are processes which issue in the neces- 
sity and universality of the practical norms of conformity, just 
as those we have pointed out issue in similar marks on the side 
of the theoretical. So far as this difficulty goes, recourse in 
either case to A priorism or dogmatic intuitionism is unnecessary. 

14. Let us then look a little more closely at these two meanings 
attaching to practical conformity : its meaning as merely syntelic, 
due to custom and habit, and its meaning as synnomic or imiver- 
sally binding. The point at issue is the passage from the former 
of these to the latter. 

As to the first, the force of custom to the individual, we have 
seen in what way it rests upon the social character of our general 
interests : upon the commonness of interest secured by affective 
and conative generalization. It remains to point out the move- 
ment whereby the entire body of interests, making up the self, 
is objectified in a meaning which is general and common to all. 
This will take us another step in our general theory. 

§ 4. The Self as Common Interest 

15. The step by which we pass from interest to the self is 
already familiar to our readers. It is the organization of interests 
which constitutes the established inner control process ; and inner 
control is only another name for the progressive movement of what 
is felt as the subjective life or the self. The mass of subjective 
interests is no more and no less at any time than the subject or 
self. What the individual has in mind when he is conscious of 
self, is the movement of processes which embody his interests. 
If we are right in making this identification of organized interest 

the psychologists and moralists who accept the social account as valid 
should find here only the beginning of their task of showing how, in the 
individual’s actual experience, the habits and impulsions of custom 
can pass into rules of logical validity and personal moral obligation. When 
the sociologist has shown the operation of the social factors — ^which is as 
far as his data allow him to go — ^the psychologist takes up the task of show- 
ing the internal processes by which the social factors are organized in 
the eaperience of the individual. 
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with the self, then the questions of the commonness and generaJity 
of the self resolve themselves into those of the commonness and 
generality of interest. 

When so much is said, we are able to avail ourselves of what 
has been discovered in social psychology about the personal self, 
and about the common bond which unites it with other selves. 

16. It is hdd by many, and with right, I think, that one’s 
reading of another's personal inner life is, in broad outline, a re> 
reading of one’s own. So for as we differentiate between the con- 
tents- of another’s mind and that mind itself — considered as the 
owner and knower of the contents — we apprehend the latter al- 
most entirely by an ejection into him of our own sense of inner 
control and subjective process. 

If now we omit from our preset discussion the contents of 
knowledge held by eadi as belonging in the sphere of common 
cognition, we have left the question as to how far the subjective 
process, the intent of “ inwardness,” can have a recognized 
common character. If it does have such a character, its common- 
ness must reside in the interplay of motives of a sdective and 
affective sort ; for these subjective factors are those which are 
not apprehended in presentative form. 

Furthermore, if we have been correct in saying that the affec- 
tive and conative movements as such cannot be directly converted 
from one mind to another, then such actual commoimess as there 
is must arise in the process of affective generalization, that is, in 
the organization of interest with which we have just had to do. 

17. The consequence follows of itself from these premises : the 
mass of generalized interest is ejected by each into all the others, 
and by this process it becomes both a common self and a common 
interest.^ The affective and conative factors which remain, each for 
itself, private and imshared in their intimate quality, have whai 

r This process of ejection, considered as producing a common self 
or " socius,” is treated in detail in the volume Social and EtMcal Inter- 
pretations. The step of advance now taken appears in the position 
that it is the “ affective general ” of interest or practice — an inner control 
factor — which is thus ejected as the self. 

Once admitting the reality of affective revival, we do not have to 
resort to images to serve as " bearers " of the motive factor ; bnt as one 
may feel something as having been in bis own mind before, so he can feel 
it as being or having been in another’s mind. (Cf . the note on the appre- 
hension of immediacy below, chap. xiv. § 6.) 

This has the result, as will appear below, of securing a certain common 
necessity for the rules of practice. 
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organized, a general form, which thus becomes common to all 
the selves. I cannot attribute to you my special hope or fear, 
my impulse or desire ; but I can attribute to you the state of hope 
or fear, impulse or desire ; and I then assume that you have parti- 
cular emotions and conations which illustrate these general states, 
just as my own do. 

i8. We seem to have, here, therefore, a point of advance. The 
sort of commonness which attaches to the organization of interests 
arises throTjgh the ejective processes by which the self which these 
interests embody is read as common. So &r as the particular 
interests I feel are those of a self, of myself, they are capable of 
being your interests also; for you are, like me, a self. As a 
matter of fact, thqr may be yours as well as mine, since the out- 
lines, the essentials, of selfhood extend to all the centres of sub- 
jective life. Any purposive process, any process of interest, any 
movement of the actual self, may be assumed to take place like- 
wise in any and in all, when conditions justify it ; that is, such a 
movement may be syntehc. It is a matter of observation to 
determine whether, in this case or that, it is so. 

In the act of " ejection," therefore, essential to the growth of 
personality, we find a signal forwarding of the process of affective 
or motive logic. The result of the organization of interests in 
modes of general conformity is read in an inter-personal sense : 
in a sense that amounts to a mode of social conversion. I expect 
you, as a person, to have all the great motives of personality which 
I find represented in the organization of my own interests. The 
meaning of self-hood, of mental personality, is a "general” 
of affective or subjective intent. We cannot find presentative 
data to exhaust it ; we caimot imeige or " present ” cognitively 
all of its essential features : yet it is truly a " general," for it 
applies, in a real and vital sense, to all persons as such. We 
utilize it daily in our intercourse with others. I expect good or 
bad news to affect you as it does me, in proportion as we have 
common interests. I plan a surprise, I plot a scheme, I antici- 
pate an expression, I condole or S 3 unpathize with you, despise, or 
praise you, and in a thousand other •ways measure your mental 
life by the standards which we have together come to consider 
applicable to personality. 

ig. That this process is utilized for purposes of conversion or 
mutual confirmation is seen in the results. We find our anticipa- 
tions realized in proportion as they are general If they fail, we 
ask what more special motive can have come in to alter the case ; 
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and we are prepared to interpret the exceptions also in terms of 
mental &.ctors natural to ourselves. 

In particular cases, we proceed upon signs of some sort — a 
ph3^ical expression, a vocal intonation, a direct verbal communica- 
tion, or an act whose motive seems clear. Any of these, and other 
even more indirect and frequently very subtle signs, may stand for 
the psychic processes of neighbour or friend. By these we illus- 
trate our ejective interpretations of the normal person. When 
we find ourselves quite wrong, we call the man a “ crank,” a 
lunatic, a deceiver, or say that he conceals his emotions well ; or 
finally we consider his conduct inexplicable. 

20. It will be said that these processes are indirect and in a 
measure inferential. So far as we seek to reach the concrete 
experience of another, his actual feeling or conation, this is quite 
true. There is no such thing as direct conversion of a singular 
affective experience ; this we have seen. But we now find that 
this limitation does not apply to the general meaning of personality 
in which the single and private motives and interests are organized ; 
it does not apply to the whole of organized interest which 
stands for the self, for this is convertible through ejection. While 
we caimot reach the actual feeling of a person, we can reach his 
personality, and say of him “ he might have such or such a 
feeling,” or “ he has feelings which we can in detail only sxinnise 
or conjecture.” The mass of meaning which the psychic or irmer 
process cis such involves, is read in general terms, as illustrated 
in a variety of persons or centres of personality ; this is accom- 
plished by the ejection of the results of affective generalization. 
But within this, each person has aU the variety of a private inner 
life. 

21. We have here, then, in my opinion, the third fundamental 
principle of the logic of interest ; that of t)%e ejection of general 
interest, in terms of the common self, by all the individuals mutually. 
It carries forward the motive of affective revival in personal ex- 
perience, which we found to be the second step in the logic of the 
active life — ^following upon the fact of the presence of motive 
factors in all knowledge, which was for our theory the first step.i 
The second and third of these principles may be thrown into 
succinct form for the purposes of later citation ; they constitute 
the foundations of our theory of affective logic. 

^ See above, chap. vi. sect. 28, where the three steps are indicated in 
order. 
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(1) There is a real revival and generalization, within the one 
progressive e^erience, of affective and conative processes, 
taldog foma in dispositions, sentiments and moods, whidi con- 
stitute the organized “ general " interests of the self. 

(2) These generals of interest are carried over to other indivi- 
duals by ejection. This gives a real process of " conversion ” 
or mutual confirmation as betwe^ the larger interests of indivi- 
duals. If we use the term “ teleological,” or end-seeking, for the 
meaning established under the first of these processes — affective 
generalization — then the common result, as holding for other 
individuals in the understanding of each, may be called " syntelic ” 
(having common ends). The individual’s purpose or interest 
carries the force of having an end in common with the purpose or 
interest of otha^s. 

We have thus advanced in our discussion of the derivation 
of the rules of conformity of the practical reason, to the stage 
represented, on the side of cognition or theoretical reason, by the 
“ syndoxic ” force of knowledge. In the case of knowledge or 
theoretical meaning, it is reached by direct conversion of contents 
from mind to mind, subject to actual confirmation by the things 
or events to which they refer in common. On the side of action 
and feeling, we find this to be impossible ; but in its stead an 
organization of parsonal interests goes forward which is read, by 
ejection, as actually present in the minds of others also. 

§ 5. The Correlation of Practical and Theoretical 

Interests. 

In view of the results now reached we may point out certain 
features of correlation between the two modes of generalization 
and conversion, in which their very intimate relation becomes 
apparent. It should be remembered that we are not dealing 
with two distinct movements, but with one ; that the progress of 
knowledge marks progress also in purpose, and that the develop- 
ment of specific purpose is always conditioned upon the develop- 
ment of knowledge. 

22. In the first place, it appears that the factor which imparts 
general meaning to the general idea and to the generalized in- 
terest or disposition, is the same for both alike. It is the S3mergy 
of active processes, by which the details on both sides are reduced 
and organized. The sensory items are held in the organization of 
habit ; and the same habit, appearing in the r 61 e of interest, takes 
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form as an affective or active general. The intent of generality in 
all cases, cognitive and active alike, resides in active processes, 
and attitudes. It is a functional intent. 

The contrast between the two appears, however, when the 
differentiation of inner and outer control factors begins. In the 
case of external objects, the outer control coefficients hold the 
intent of generality to the particular case. Thus the active pro- 
cesses become instrumental to the larger interest of external 
discovery and theoretical validity ; and the interest terminates 
in the recognition of a more or less static and neutral common 
context of knowledge. The meaning of the active general pro- 
cesses, however, is not exhausted by this sort of interest ; they 
retain their integrity in the progressive organization of the inner 
life itself, and issue in a self in which all the interests, theoretical 
and other, are organized. The theoretical interest is indeed part 
of this, but it is not the whole ; the whole is the inner principle of 
control to the full intent of which the interest to know and the 
interest to do are alike essential. 

23. It results from this relative duality combined with unity 
that the aitire objective content becomes a context of ideas, a 
system of thoughts, which by being set up in a certain isolation 
or remoteness from both controls, may serve on occasion to 
mediate either of them. The general intent of ideas serves 
this purpose. When we wish we use general ideas to mediate 
knowledge, to aid us in exploring nature, to serve as premises 
for argumentation ; but when we widi, we also use them for 
the attainment of ends — as means of conduct, as instruments of 
desire. Both the theoretical and the practical interests are thus 
forwarded by the same mediating context. In the one mediation, 
the general force has the objective reference to a system of external 
things or truths ; in the other, it has the subjective reference to 
the control processes of the inner life. 

24. If this is the case — ^it may be asked — why the enormous 
development of one of these processes and the apparently slight 
development of the other ? "Why is it that the “ discursive ” 
operations, those of inference and argumentation, are operative 
only in the q)here of cognition proper, in that sphere of general 
reference which attaches to fact or truth ? Why are there not pro- 
cesses of inference, argumentation, and implication in the realm 
of the generals of practice, for the development of teleological 
meaning ? 

Admitting that there is a difference in the extent of such pro- 
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cesses in the two cases, we find apparent the reason for it.^ It is 
because the final control is not so remote in the case of the pro- 
cesses of the inner fife ; and also because the data are not to the 
same degree common to different individuals. The limitation 
residing in the lack of commonness has already engaged our atten- 
tion. The other difference is as real and as vital. The testing 
of things in the world of external fact is less direct, since the points 
of reference are more remote amd the processes of reference more 
complex. In the world of ends the control resides in the mental 
life itself. It is easier to judge a taste good than it is to discover 
its objective conditions. It is easier to discover that one is 
pleased with an event than it is to discover the cause or ground of 
the event, or to say whether others are also pleased with it. The 
whole movement constituted by reflection or thought, presupposes 
the iima: world, and this we have always with us. On the other 
hand, the outer world, or the world of truth in general, presup- 
posed by the cognitive reference of ideas, is not present in the 
same sense to the noind, but can be reached at times only by 
means of discursive processes of argument and implication. In 
the latter case I must avail myself of preimses and draw infer- 
ences, sometimes very complex, before reaching full conviction. 
But in the world of desire and ends why need I do this, when I 
can go direct to my feeling, to my appreciation, and ask, “ Is it 
good ? ” — " Is it worth my while ? ” 

25. The force of this last consideration is increased when we 
remember that the machinery of thought is available also for 
affective contents, so far as these can be thrown into cognitive 
form. This takes place in the logical mode where the generalized 
dispositions, moods, sentiments, etc., take on the forms of inter- 
course. A S3rstem of symbolic renderings, linguistic and other, 
springs up — as we have already intimated — by which general 
meanings of aU sorts are made available in the social life. We 

‘ See below, §§ 7-12 of this chapter, for the inquiry as to how far the 
logical attributes do, in fact, find application in afiective organization. 

It is possible to conjecture, that intrinsic rules might be discovered in 
the development of the life of volition and purpose — ^rules of a quasi- 
formal character — ^if we could isolate them. The logic of planning may 
be as well developed some day as the logic of thinking is to-day. There 
must be steps of effective procedure, in passing from means to ends, and 
from less remote or g^eral to more remote or general ends, and also 
faults due to mistake ; just as there are steps of valid procedure in the 
logical process, and fidlades due to error. See the remarks on “ Practical 
Inference ” in § 12 of this chapter below, and cf. Appendix A. 
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have not only general terms for concrete objective things, snch as 
“ horse " and “ man,” but also for the abstract meanings of sub- 
jective appreciation, such as “ virtue ” and “ beauty ” ; and in 
the sphere of verbal symbolism, where it is the general meaning 
and not the single case that these terms express, this is as effective 
for feeling as it is for knowledge. When I speak to you of “ humi- 
lity,” for example, you are quite right in supposing that you get 
my meaning, although a very different series of concrete cases 
may arise in your mind to illustrate the meaning. 

The means of common representation, therefore, in the realm 
of generals, is always the same, and it is available for both sorts 
of meaning alike. It is possible to argue about “ taste,” provided 
we preserve the qualification contained in the word " about.” 
We can and do argue with sufficient common understanding and 
with fruitful results about taste, cibora morals, religion, sentiment, 
aU the intimate affairs of the personal fife of feding and disposi- 
tion — abo\d them. But all the while we cannot give a single illus- 
trative case, a single actual experience in any one of these realms 
without danger of misunderstanding and misrepresentation. We 
agree, for example, upon principles of aesthetic criticism ; but 
when we come to illustrate them, we find that beyond the prin- 
ciples we did not agree ; the agreement held for the general and 
formal intent but not for the appreciative content of actual 
experience. 

We must recc^nize the fa-ct, however, that the logical 
cat^ories do circulate through the life of appreciation, play about 
the citadel of the active life, so to ^eak, and render the general 
aspects of this life in their own forms. Terms, propositions, 
syllogisms, implications, grow up in the sphere of worth ; and 
language is then instrument. Thus the need of the development of 
a s^arate and different system of common symbolism for the com- 
munication and use of meanings of the teleological order becomes 
less necessary. So long as we confine ourselves to talking about 
our moods and sentiments, all goes well — ^if not very far ! 

§ 6. Phactical Non-conformity 

26. The truth of this outcome becomes apparent in connexion 
with the n^ative aspect of practice: the fact of practical 
non-conformity of individual action, in the presence, perhaps, of 
actual agreement in general sentiment as to the rules of conduct. 
The well-known antinomy of conduct — practical disagreem^t as 
to the actual demands of a situation among people who agree on 
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the principles of conduct, and who are equally conscientious — 
appears here. The old distinctions between “ form and matter,” 

mental furniture and empirical data,” “ intuition amd mere 
instruction,” are all more or less verbal and dogmatic renderings of 
this antinomy. 

We are now able to explain it ; for, as we have seen, we attain 
agreement as to the general, the sentiment, the interest, because 
that can become common and can be rendered in common symbols. 
But we cannot completdy agree on the illustrative case, the par- 
ticular feeling or act, because that is a matter of immediate 
affective experience. 

This aspect of the matter is of importance for our main pro- 
blem. We are inquiring as to the derivation of the conformity 
foimd in practice and formulated in the rules or norms of the 
practical reason. We find that a certain difference appears 
between the generalized interest and the single affective e:q)erience. 
It is here — where the generalization leaves off — ^that we should 
expect actual non-conformity to begin. I can agree with you, 
for example, in my general line of conduct, in my patronage of 
good things, and in my condemnation of what we in common find 
to be bad ; but I caimot undertake to find the same specific acts 
or events good or bad that you do. There are many ambiguous 
cases, many cases of complexity in which " insight ” rather than 
argiunent is required. In these cases we find, as we should expect, 
the widest range of conscientious non-conformity. 

27. This lack of conformity is not due to lack of information. 
If it were, individuals might strike a balance and agree each to give 
way in a proportion of the cases and so, in the long run, pull effec- 
tively togethCT. But we cannot resort to smy such comprorm'se ; 
our attitude is “ conscientious ” — ^a word that brings out a vital 
aspect of our conclusion, the aspect from which we recognize the 
universality of the meaning for the individual’s own mental life. 
There is a generalization of concrete cases in the one person's recur- 
rent experience, a uniformity due to the inclusion of the experi- 
ences of worth or utility under the general attitude or interest. 
This, taken together with further motives 1 which are still to be 
described, issues in a sense of practical obligation. There is a legis- 
lative force attaching to the meaning of conformity in this realm 
of personal ideals and rules. For the present, it may be put 
in this way : there is here not merely the recognition of cases as 

^ Tbfe motives by which — the terms of our further problem — ^the 
conformity passes from syntelic to synnomic form (see chap. viii.). 
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coming within a common dass, for our observation or for that of 
others ; but there is also a personal attitude or active tendency, 
which enters into the essential organization of the interests of the 
self. The larger interest is to be fulfilled by the performance of 
the single act ; and it cannot be denied without division and 
inhibition in the active life. To conform merely to the bdaests of 
another is to vacate one’s own personality, without being able 
to enter into his. 

We find thus enforced the conclusion according to whidi the 
individual must conform to his own larger interests, whether in 
particular cases agreement as between individuals be possible or 
not. Personal consistency or conformity may require social 
non-conformity and disagreement. 

§ 7. Affective Implication 

28. It remains to ask whether there is any movement of the 
nature of “ implication ” in the active life, the life of interest ; 
whether there is any further organization of active motives serv- 
ing the end of inference, as logical argument s^ves in the realm 
of the cognitive as such. Is there any such thing as affective 
implication and inference ? 

In answer to this question, we may now cite certain aspects of 
the life of sentiment and appreciation, in general, which show pro- 
cesses at work more or less analogous to cognitive inference. I 
shall discuss them under the headings of .^ective Implication 
and Inference. This will furnish us further data for the^eory of 
the development of interest toward its final terminus in the norms 
of Practical Reason. 

It will render our quest more direct, perhaps, and also possibly 
more intell^ble, if we stiU keep in mind the theory of cognition 
as outlined in the traditional logic, where one recognizes such dis- 
tinct logical attributes as “ Quantity,” “ Quality,” " Rdation,” 
and “ Modality,” to which we have found it necessary to add 
” Community,” or Common Force. It will be of interest to 
raise the question of the applicability of each of these concepts in 
the domain of affective organization. 

29. In all that follows, however,wemust abideby the conclusion 
reached to the ^ect that certain restrictions upon affective gen- 
eralization exist. Such generalization is restricted to the recurrent 
experiences of the individual for its illustrative cases, although 
the general intent is read ej actively as common to different indi- 
viduals. I am sure, for example, that you have hopes and fears 
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like mine, and that you would agree with me in the general line 
oi distinction between hopes and fears ; but for the identification 
of this or that case of hope or fear, I can proceed only by those 
processes of control by which the classes of my own interests and 
dispositions have been established. I cannot appeal to you to 
confirm my sense of the immediate value of &e individual ceise. 

This restriction, it now appears, sets limits to the development 
of teleological meaning in a S37stem of implication, since it essen- 
tially modifies the intent of conomonness. Tbe " general ” of 
active interest is not in the same sense common as is the theoreti- 
cal general ; and this difference shows itsdf in all the develop- 
ments of the former t37pe of meaning. 

§ 8. Conceptual Quantity in the Sphere of Practice 

30. The problem of quantity in logic is peculiarly one of gene- 
ralization. It raises the question as to how many cases are in- 
tended, together with that of the body of intensive marks which 
determine the limits of the class meaning. In respect to the place 
of the first of these, extension or quantity, in the effective life, 
the restriction indicated above at once appears. 

In case of the cognitive general, we are able without difficulty 
to identify the particular and concrete cases. We go for the sit^le 
object to the control in which the general meaning is determined. 
Actual ^istences, reached by direct conversion, confirm the 
general meaning. 

But we now see that, in the case of practical meanings, such as 
worths, purposes, etc., such an appeal lacks finality. It lacks 
also confirmation from the concrete experience of others. The 
control at hand is that of immediate presence in the inner world 
which is confined to the one individual’s recurring experience. 
Single cases can be identified only so far as they are events of 
one’s own life. 

31. We have to distinguish, accordingly, in the result, in 
quantity as attaching to general attitudes or dispositions, two 
rdatively distiuguishable motives. In the first place, we find a 
true generalization of cases within the individual’s experience, a 
quantity in the extent to which the general sentiment or interest 
has illustrative cases, recognized as such and made conomon by 
ej ection. And second, there is the more or less insecure and vague 
assumption of identical intensive marks in concrete cases of the 
experience of others. The former establishes the limit s of true 
extensive quantity ; the latter seeks, by an assumptive or sche- 
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matic reading, to extend the confirmation, on the side of intension 
or quality, over to the feeling of others. The extension or quantity 
rests not upon identifiable qualitative marks, but upon an 
ejective reading of the general interest itself. 

Illustrations of this from the actual life of feeling and interest 
have already been given. We remark of one another that our 
aims are the same, that certain classes of our e^etiences are 
mutually pleasant or painful, that certain qualitative marks 
attach to this or that mood or sentiment — beii^ sure, that when 
expressing ourselves in these general terms, we will be understood. 
The general is common. But so soon as we pass to the actual 
state of mind, or to the act which should illustrate the intensive 
marks of the common aim or of the enjoyment in common of an 
emotional experience — the concrete descriptive marks of appre- 
ciation — then infinite diff^ences sprii^ up. We are more or less 
sure, each for him self, what concrete states of mind we include. 
Each can confirm his expectation for himself by new cases, orthinks 
he can. But when he goes beyond this, using his quantified general 
interest to interpret the e;!q}eriences of others, he is confessedly 
in the domain of h3q)othesis and assumption. This latter sort of 
meaning is problematical. My friend says to me in sixrprise, 
" you don’t call that beautiful, do you ? ” 

32. A similar uncertainty attaches also, in fact, from the 
nature of affective experience, to the individual’s own generaliza- 
tion; the affective general is more stable than its illustrative 
cases. So fleeting and subjective are these experiences, so 
liable to cross currents of feeing, to influences of suggestion and 
contagion, to movements of obscure subconscious passion; so 
unaccountable is the sharpming or dulling of interest, that only 
the larger attitudes, the wholes of interest and habit, remain fixed. 
The g^eral meaning only has relative constancy. The applica- 
tion of the general to its particulars is, even for the individual, in 
many cases very xmcertain, and in others impossible. We use 
such phrases as this : “ I have a certain feeling of disquietude," 
" I feel both hopeful and anxious," " it is agreeable, but withal 
too suggestive of trouble.” These and an infinite variety of other 
such egressions ^ow us the mind itsdf unable to make exact 
and reliable use of its own categories of emotion and interest. 
The ebb and flow of sentiment conceals an enormous stretch of 
submerged territory, which is not staked ofl in definite plots as 
belonging to this or that constant interest. We speak of types 
of experience, each having a relative steadiness of interest ; but 

I 
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the classes are not mutually exclusive, and the subjective charac- 
ters are not well defined or dear. 

This answers the question of logical intension also. The 
rdativity and fluidity of the intensive marks of sentiment and 
mood forbid any rigidity of qualitative distinction. For this 
reason the dassification of emotions has alwa}^ been found diffi- 
cult. It is hard to find, for the afifective classes, differentiae 
suffidently constant to hold for any continuous purpose. The 
classes “ agreeable " and " disagreeable," “ exdting ” and 
** depressing,” 'for example, are fairly dear; but the illustrative 
cases are excessivdy amb%uous. 

33. Our condusion, then, is that the organization of feeling 
and action issues in larger interests, which embody general or dass 
meanings, having quantitative force ; but that these are not of 
the definiteness and steadiness of the " classes " of cognition. 
They are lacking both in social availability, through the failure 
of social conversion, and also in definite applicability, by reason 
of die qualitative relativities and ambiguities of the feelings 
themsdves. 

I 9. Conceptual Quality and Opposition in the Sphere of 

Practice 

34. As to the question of logical " quality ” and opposition, 
in the life of feeling and interest, certain indications follow 
from our general point of view. Neither negation nor affirma- 
tion can have, in the affective life, the force of commotmess 
which attaches to logical opposition. We expect, in a broad 
way, a certain agreement in predications of taste and feeling, both 
positive and negative ; but these are not specific and concrete. 
Yet within these limitations, as already indicated, there are 
certain more subtle movements, due to the relativdy primitive 
place of opposition in the active life. 

Affective assertion or dmial, being in a personal and private 
sphere of reference and confirmation rather than in a common 
sphere, is of the nature of an active and appreciative response. 
It is not an act of judgment in the first instance. It seems to 
embody a more primary acceptance and rejection,^ motived by 
immediate interest rather than by the movement of reflection 
which logical relation involves. 

» The difference between “acceptance with rejection,” on the one 
hand, and “ afSrmation with denial,” on the other, has been fully discussed 
in Thought and Things, vol. ii., “ Experimental Logic,” chap. viii. § ii. 
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35. Accordingly, we find affective affirmations and negations to 
be more of the nature of attitudes ejqjressive of inclination and 
disinclination, welcome and aversion, taste and distaste. They 
do not seem to have that reference to objective existence by 
which a relational content is defined. Of course, an inner q>here 
of existence is presupposed ; but this is of the nature of an unques- 
tioned presumption,” a ” datum ” of privacy and immediacy. 

The attitudes of affective affirmation and denial are best 
expressed by the terms “ consent ” and " dissent." I do not, for 
example, assert that sugar is agreeable to me or musk disagreeable 
on the ground that I theoretically assent to this, or even because 
I am convinced of it. I do so, on the contrary, because my 
personal reactions to these sensations have been positively or 
negatively made. The musk-interest is organized as one of 
avoidance, the sugar interest as one of welcome and pursuit. 

36. Affirmation and negation proper, therefore, are relatively 
undeveloped in the logic of affective states and interests. The 
motive of limitation, so prominent and fruitful in the logic of 
relation, is here conspicuously weak. This is due both to the 
directness of the movement of appreciation, which, as we have 
seen, does not recognize fixed distinctions of extent ; and also to 
the relativity of the qualitative marks which bring out the 
active response. We cannot say that a sour taste " limits ” a 
sweet one, in the strict sense that the extent of one coloured sur- 
face lunits the extent of another, or that the class of black men 
limits the class of whites. It is not generally quantitative extoi- 
sion or numerical division upon which the interest here goes out. 
The case is usually simply one of this or that positive personal 
reaction or attitude. 

Negative interest is, therefore, of the nature of avoidance, not 
of the nature of distinction ; it is a rejection, not a deniaL It 
cannot be said to be, like logical negation, the failure of an attemp- 
ted positive assertion ; although, of course, it may become so when 
the meaning is thrown into logical form. In this aspect of its 
force, it is practical and alogical. 

37. Another striking difference between affective and logical 
n^ation is seen in the place held by the motive of ” privation ” 
in the two cases respectively. Interest or preference does not 
proceed by the denial of rival premises and systems of proof ; it 
simply grasps its object and appropriates it to its own purpose ; 
and in so doing rqects or excludes ever3rthing else by an act of 
privation. “ Nothing else than this interests me just now,” I 
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may say ; and one does not care what the excluded “else than this” 
may comprise.^ The interest is at work in a way that ^uts out 
other things simply by its own positive movement. In this sense 
the interest is alwa3re to a certain extent exclusive : it excludes all 
but what is at the moment fitted to gratify it. But there is no 
determination of a non-B class ; there is simply the exclusion of 
everythmg but B. 

38. Our conclusion, therefore, in the matter of the n^ative 
of interest, is that there is real rejection in the affective life, going 
forward with the development of class meanings ; but that this 
rejection, so &r as purely affective, is odogicdl> It proceeds 
by active appreciation and preference, and denies largely by 
privation. The organization of positive classes of affective 
e:!q>eriences determines many cases of rejection ; and many are 
due to the positive interest of avoidance.* 

§ 10. Relation and Modality in the Develojpment of 

Interest. 

39. In our earlier discussions, we found these two attributes 
of propositions to be very closely related. Relations known as 
categorical, disjunctive, and conditional belong to the subject- 
matter of judgment ; and the modality of acceptance or denial, 
as assertoiial or problematical, belongs to the attitude of belief. 
Besides the determination of the relationships of content, there 
is also a detamiination of the control to which the related content 
is referred by the act of beliet* 

40. In respect to the presence in the affective life of these 
two marks of logical organization, relation and modality, the dis- 
tinctions made above will again serve us. In the matter of con- 
trol, there can be no question ; affective meanings can have only 
one control — that of the iimer life as such. From the nature of 
this control, there can be only one modality in affective logic, the 

* That this is the character of negation by privation we have shown 
in detail in an earlier discussion (Thought and Things, vol. i., “ Func- 
tional Logic,” chap, x., §§ 4, 6). 

* Of course it is not alogical to those who reduce logical negation 
to privation or active rejection. It is alogical to us who hold that logical 
negation is of the nature of the failure of an attempted assertion to estab- 
lish itself. See "Experimental Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. ii., 
(hap. viii. esp. § 5. 

* This case is discussed in the (hapter (ix.) on " The Bad.” 

* Thought and Things, vol. ii., “ Esqwiimental Logic,” dhap. ix. § 5. 
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assertoriaL^ The interest of appreciation is either gratified or not 
gratified ; in either case, we make a cat^orical predication of 
goodness or badness, or we directly presume these predicates 
without discussion and with no uncertainty. The movement of 
the interest at work, in making its selections, specifies the object 
as of value or as lacking value for that interest. 

41. There is a sense in which meanings of this sort — ^meanings 
of utility, value, interest — ^may be hypothetical or problematical ; 
but it is in the sphere of relation, not in that of modality. There is 
no doubt or rmcertainty, as I have just said, when once the deter- 
mination is accomplished in the iimer world. But the sort of 
worth for emotion, conation, or interest which a given experience 
is to have may be, before the experience is complete, proble- 
matical and schematic. This means that the general of practice, 
the affective general, may be used with relative indefiniteness, as 
an instrument for the discovery and determination of further 
worths for the interest. We constantly vary our experiences, 
seeking changes of stimulation, cherishing hopes of novelty, indulg- 
ing the restlessness of desire, explorii^ the world of interesting 
and promisii^ things. All this seems to be very analogous, on 
the side of practical interest,to the movement of logical schematism 
which carries forward the theoretical interest and becomeslts main 
engine of discovery. In the present case, we find the personal 
activities, interests, preferences, reaching forward for new gratifi- 
cation ; the general type is determined, but the way is open for 
novel phases of fulfilment and worth. 

42. This will come up £^ain when we speak of the movement 
of idealization — a point of view from which aU the results here 
secured are to be supplemented — ^but it would appear that we 
have here differences in the application of the generals of practice, 
similar to the differences of logical relation. Our anticipation 
of experiences as about to fall under larg^ interests or dispo- 
sitions, may be decisive and categorical ; but things may also 
have a toning of uncertainty which makes the event in effect 
disjimctive or conditional. 

The conditions under which an affective meaning is in this 
sense disjimctive or conditional would seem also to be those of the 
analogous logical cases. There is a disjunctive appreciation, due 
to alternative interests, when an experience is not sufficiently 
strong, dear, or long-continued to determine a definite or exdusive 
active tendency, sentiment, or mood. And an affective mean. 

^ See vol. ii. diap. ii. { j. 
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ing is conditional or contingent when the interest in a larger whole 
is checked or inhibited by some unrealized partial motive. 

We say of a person, " I do not yet know whether I like him 
or not.” This is a disjunctive appreciation ; we feel the two stir- 
rings, and only fuller experience can decide which of the interests 
is to be finally developed. Later on, the mood becomes one of 
" contingent ” interest or appreciation, as when I say, " if he 
continues to act like that, he will certainly win my fri^dship.” 
The interest of friendship is en train ; but the final classification 
of the case is contingent upon the working out of this motive, 
which is not yet fully released. It would be an inviting task to 
work this out more fully ; here I can only suggest the outlines 
of the theory. 

§ II. " CoMBiuurry ” of Interest and Practice 

43. A further property of conceptual meaning which properly 
belongs to logic, is that of “ community.” It is a fruitful theme, 
although formal logic does not usually concern itsdf with it at all. 
It is pertinent to our present topic, since the principal distinction 
we have found it necessary to make between affective and cogni- 
tive generalization turns upon the difference between th^ in 
respect to commonness of meaning. 

So far as our discussion has yet disclosed, the community of 
practice extends only to “ conformity ” on the part of the indi- 
vidual to his own generals of action and interest ; actual confor- 
mity on the part of others cannot be predicted or confirmed 
from the standpoint of one’s own. 

An ejective reading of our moods, sentiments, and interests 
is possible ; but this is in detail merely assumptive, and remains 
impossible of confirmation. Affective ” community for whom ” 
extends to practical conformity only in the one individual’s suc- 
cessive experiences and activities ; " community Jy whom ” is 
limited to the conformity actually observed in the conduct and 
interests of others. ^ This is only to rq>eat that we find in the 
operation of affective logic, so far as we have now gone, the motives 
of aggregate and sjmteUc interest, but not those of S5mnoinic inter- 
est. We have not so far discovered the motive which gives to the 
individual’s generals of conduct or interest any legislative or 

These abbreviated expressions, as already explained, stand respec- 
tively for the sorts of commonness by which the questions " for whom ” 
and " by whom ” the meaning in question is intended to hold, are answered. 
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normative force for others than himself. Ihe matter may be left 
at this pending the discussions of the next chapter. 

§ 12. Practical Inference 

44. The S3?stem of logical or formal implication is usnaDy 
considered relatively independent of facts. A series of infer- 
ential or deductive processes, which elucidate the relationships of 
the whole, develop themselves by formal rules or principles. 
Identity or consistency, contradiction, excluded middle or 
exhaustion — ^these with certain movements of subsumption and 
substitution— give validity to the series of dependencies which 
constitute logical argumentation. 

The pertinent questions then arise : is there such a thing as 
ajSective implication, analc^ous in some sense to logical implica- 
tion ? — ^and if so, what are the laws or principles of affective 
inference and argumentation ? 

45. If we would answer this question to any profit, we should 
recall, m the first place, the nature of theoretical implication. 
The presence of logical contradiction is essential to it ; and it is by 
such contradiction, with its mutual exclusions of classes, that the 
deductive s5rstems take the place of mere inductive identities 
and classifications. When the limitative dasses, B and notv-B, 
exhaust a given s^ere of existence, and in consequence no third 
altCTnative is possible, logical opposition arises, and this serves 
as the basis of all deductive inference. 

This process, found to be essential to formal inference, is 
not present, in any strict sense, in the affective life. Affective 
negation, as we have found, proceeds not by limitation, as between 
two mutually exduave classes, but by rqection and privation, 
under the progress of a positive motive; not by contradictian^ 
but by relative indusion in a dominant int^est. It is the play 
of interest that determines the whole of the affective content, 
over against all else. There is no determination of a limited 
non-B dass, which, taken with the B class, exhausts the ^here 
of a determinate sort of control or existence. From this two 
results follow which are important for our present topic. 

46. (i) There is no principle of excluded middle in the 
Ufe of iniered and senUment. Affective dasses are not mutually 
limiting and exdusive. Two contrasted affective dasses may 
both be induded in the interest that establishes a larger whole 
of satisfaction. Qualities which for logical inference might 
take on the form of contradiction and exdution, may in the 
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life of feeling, unite in a fusion or S3mergy of action. We may 
find ouTsdves, for example, both hopeful and fearful, as diff^ent 
tendencies and interests struggle within us. Since there is no 
objective control upon these subjective movements, no rigid 
“ datum ” serving to prevait alternative interests from utilizing 
the same partial e:q)erience, the active life issues in the greatest 
variety of combinations, and shows broader or narrower groupings 
of motives. Affective classes and their appropriate interests 
overlap and fuse ; the illustrative case, the single e2q>erience, 
may represent more than one of our interests at the same time. 
We may take intellectual or moral pleasure in suffering ph3rsical 
pain ; and we recognize in a dominant mood, incongruous and 
mutually intolerant factors. "The rigidities of cognitive and 
logical classification — ^the incompatibilities, inconsistencies, and 
exclusions of formal Ic^c — give place to the continuous outflow 
of interest, issuing in this or that practical result. 

47. (2) From this it follows that the sort of universality 
attacMng to logical implication and deduction is lacking in the 
results of affective organization. We do not demand that others 
shall feel as we do, nor that we omrselves shall feel the same 
alwa}^ in the same circumstances. It is only after the general 
interest or sentiment has sprung up, that we identify it and find 
the present experience appropriate to it. We often complain 
that things lose their interest, that our moods change the value 
of e^eriences, that expected gratifications fail, that pleasmes 
palL This all testifies to the subjective character of the interest, 
and the relativity of its object. The reason for it has just been 
indicated ; it is found in the absence of those formal elements 
of organization — limitation and exclusion — which give stability 
and rigidity to the relationships of the contents of thought.^ 

^ It may be aslmd, however, whether this is not inconsistent with 
our earlier position (see Thought and Things, vol. iii., “ Experimental 
Logic,” chap. xi. § 6) according to which all contradiction resides in con* 
flict of motor processes. If this be true, how is it that in the essential 
movements of the active life, now xmder consideration, we deny that 
contradiction appears in the organized results ? The answer to this 
is evident. In the case of knowledge the control is in the outer or stimu- 
lating conditions under which the object is constructed. The motor 
processes in question are those stirred up in reaction to the object, and 
organized in interests which the objects thus objectively controlled Serve 
to gratify. Contradiction arises when two of such systems, eadti held 
to its objective data, cannot proceed together ; they inhibit and inter- 
fere with each other. Here, on the contrary, it is not the objective data 
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48. In the more detailed processes of inference, the sub- 
smnptions and mediations of deduction proper, the same differ- 
ences appear. The movements of selective interest determine 
the range of their objective contents ; and only under an artificial 
and unreal assumption of identity of terms do the classes retain 
fixed rdations to one another. We cannot take an affective 
class as given, and infer a particular case from it, since the case 
may, with the shifting of interest, no longer illustrate it, but 
represent another and different interest. It is plain that with 
this lack of constancy of meaning, syllogistic processes are 
very undeveloped in the domain of feeling.^- 

§ 13. AND Conclusion 

49. We have now completed this sketchy and very general 
survey of the conditions and extent of affective implication. 
We see its narrow range, but withal its reality. In respect to 
commonness of acceptance, to universality of force, to negation, 
and to positive implication, affective differs from logical inference. 

It has its mode of generalization, and its syntelic character 
for the personal life ; but it does not secure the force of synnomic 
or legislative meaning through the modes of judgment which 
alone give to logical implication its standing as the universal 
instrument of reason. 

The affective life does not reach out beyond the individual 
mind by formal implication, as the cognitive life does, holding 
all to the conclusions of one, by virtue of the universality of the 

with their appropriate motor processes with which we are concerned, but 
the active processes which, under a variety of conditions, contribute 
to consciousness a habitual interest or sentiment. Such an interest 
may be organized in a typical way, while the greatest variety of objects 
may illustrate and satisfy it. From this point of view, the object does 
not excite one set of actions and one only, one interest and only one, 
but, in addition to its objective standing, which is rigid and subject to 
contradiction, it also serves the purpose of a variety of interests. It is 
this ebb and flow of organized interest, over and around the object — 
what we have called its " selective ” meaning or intent — that we are 
concerned with at present. In so far, in short, as the motor processes 
are held to a determinate control of external fact, so far contradiction 
may ensue ; but so far as they are organized in systems of interest, mood, 
and sentiment, they become states of the self which are not subject to this 
formal princi|fle. 

^ That is, syllogistic in the strict sense of formal logic. As I have 
intimated above, there may be formal rules peculiar to affective organi- 
zation itself (see the footnote to sect. 24 of this chapter). Cf. Appendix A. 
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rekUioHs of content. This shows that implication and inference, 
in the logical sense, are not its weapons of universality. 

This do^ not prove, however, that the roles of the affective 
life, the roles of practice lack universality ; it only proves that 
their universality is not achieved by logical processes. It remains 
to ask whether real universality, synnomic force, is secured to 
the rules of conduct by any other more intrinsic process. 

50. That there is such a process and that it resides in the 
nature of practical meaning itsdf, in the movement of interest, 
is now to be ^own. In considering it, we are introduced to 
that aspect of affective organization whidi we call " Ideal.” 



Chapter VIII 

THE IMPERATIVE OF PRACTICAL REASON i 

1. The important question remains as to the relation of the 
conformity of custom and habit which we have now derived, 
to that which is accompanied by a sense of obligation. We have 
seen that the former arises by the formation of habits and in- 
terests of a general character in the individual, through the 
recurrence of experiences in which the customs of society are 
embodied. We have, indeed, dwelt upon the rise of these gen- 
eral interests in the individual mind up to the point at which 
they acquire common force in a larger or smaller social group. 
On the social side, the operation of common functions in the group, 
the influence of suggestion, the requirements of obedience and 
of legal sanction — all these things are presupposed ; and the 
account of them usually given may be in its general outlines 
accepted. Assuming that the imperative force of the practical 
reason has its roots here, we will now set forth a little more 
explicitly the sort of preliminary impulsion which the individual 
feels through what we may call the " rule of habit." 

§ I. The Rule of Habit and the Interest to Accommodate 

2. The organization of the interests of the individual takes 
form, as I have pointed out in detail m another place, in two 
contrasted attitudes.® If we identify the individual's " self " 
with this organized mass of interests, we find what may be called 
the '* self of habit " and the '' self of learning or accommodation." 
Assuming this contrast, detailed illustrations of which are given 
in the work mentioned, we may now summarize the results 
from the point of view of interest. 

Continued practice and habit in a social milieu beget attitudes 

^ Much of this chapter has already appeared in French in the Revet 4 
de Mitaphysique et de Morale, March 1911 (“ La Logique dela Pratique”). 

® Social and Bthical InterpretaMons, chap. ii. 
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of compliance, obedience, readiness to take up with injxmction, 
example, and custom. This tendency or attitude shows itself 
in what we may call the “ interest of custom.” It exhibits, on 
the one hand, the larger factors of personality already organized 
in the direction of the social conformities which have become 
habitual. In this it sets store by the observance of what is 
already more or less habitual; conformity to what is common 
to social requiremerU and personal habit is its rule. 

In contrast with this, however, we find present to a marked 
d^ee in the child, and also in the adult, an attitude which, 
while terminating in conformity, rq)resents for the individual 
not habit but accommodation or adjustment. It is the attitude of 
reception, docility, adaptation, whereby the further lessons of 
the social life are assimilated. It brings about, through imitation, 
absorption, and trial, the prc^essive modification of personal 
habit in conformity to developing social ends. This organized 
intent may be called the "interest of learning.” 

Whatever the final difference in these two attitudes may be, 
it is still true that each of them involves the det^mination of 
the self, through one of its interests, with reference to the relation 
it sustains to its social mUieu. Together they embody the response 
to the social whole which all personal development requires, 
and issue in a progressive organization of p^sonal motives in 
social lines. 

3. Of these two attitudes, it is evidently the former, that of 
habit as such, together with the interest of maintaining custom, 
that we have spoken of in the foregoing discussions. The common 
meaning of our practical ends is due to actually common life, 
to the recurrence of active experiences in which accord ba-s been 
established between each seff and its social fellows, between 
the ego and the alter selves. It represents throughout certain 
fails accomplis, due to the processes of social sanction, injunction, 
and command, securing co-operation and obedience. 

4. But the whole process of give-and-take between individual 
and society may be looked at in another way : no longer retro- 
spectively, for the interpretation of results, but prospectively, 
for the anticipation of further lessons in conduct and life. And 
it is here that the other great attitude of the self appears — 
the interest of learning, of acquiring, of initiating, of trjdng- 
and-tiying-again. The self looks forward as well as backward ; ' 

^ I have elsewhere poiixted out the radical character of thia contrast : 
see the article “The Origin of a Thing and its Nature," Psychological Review, 
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novelties axe as essential to its life as customs and habits are. 

5. In this we find the further workup of a genetic motive 
to which we have already given an important place : the motive 
which diows itself in the " semblant ” or imaginative ^ reading 
of what is already given — whether by pla3^ assumption or 
by serious hypothesis — with the further intent to antidpate 
and discount the future. We have to recognize that the imagina- 
tion is operative in the organization of emotion, disposition, and 
interest, no less than in cognitive construction. 

The movement of imagination is of the greatest importance 
in the development of knowledge ; it is the method of all genuine 
advance. We now find that it plays a corresponding r&le in the 
organization of interest. Inde^, we come here upon the fact 
that the sort of meaning known as ideal, due to an- imaginative 
feeling-forward, has an essential place in the development of 
the affective life. The entire movement of cognition and feeling 
alike has not only the interest and intent to conserve its data 
and preserve its habits, but also the intorest and intent to achieve, 
to learn, to adapt, to acquire, to feel-forward. This latter, the 
prospective interest, operates by a certain imaginative idealiza- 
tion of affective and motive factors, which carries forward the 
movement of practical conformity. To this we are to return. 

§ 2. The Conformity of Custom 

6. Looking stiU at our earlier results, especially with a 
view to the historical discussions of the derivation of the practical 
reason, we are able to see what the conformity of custom means. 
It is the recognition, on the part of the individual, of what is, 
and of his need of conformity to the things that are ; it is not 
a sense, on his part, of what ought to be, nor of his duty to live 
up to rules that are ideal. This distinction — which is that be- 
tween the “ syntelic ” and the " synnomic ” — ^is still to come in 
his fe eling . A conformity due to the compulsion of custoih 
might be readied, and in individual cases often is, without the 
realization of the need of conformity to an imperative ideal 
of conduct. This is only to say that stroi^ social impulsion 
may be felt without a sense of personal obligation. 

Nov. 1895, reprinted in the work Development and Evolution, chap, xviii. 
See also Urban, Psychological Review, Jan. 1896. 

^ The movement described throughout our work under the terms 
" schematism " and “ schematic assumption ” ; see the Introduction 
above, and also " E:q>erimental Logic.” Thought and Things, voL ii. chap. i. 
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7. Such is the situation actually realized in animal companies ; 
in them we find the impulsion to conform to what quasi-social 
tradition and custom they have. Their social habits must 
be reflected, as Darwin showed, in the mind of each, with a certain 
force or impulsion toward common conformity. The animal 
no doubt feels a sort of determination due to the habits of his 
race and kind, whether these be actually inherited or merely 
traditional And no doubt he feels as well the penalties of 
isolation, or of violation of the habits of family and kind. In 
his mind, we may suppose, thereis a certain dislocation of interests 
when his conformity is not perfect or cannot be so. 

We find the same state of things in the child and in primitive 
societies. There is a stage of individual growth and of racial 
progress alike at which the sanctions of social life, the l^alism 
of conformity to what is customary and enforced, is prevalent 
and effective. It is a state of actual catholicity of aims and 
desires, of actual co-operation, with knowledge of it. With the 
child, as with the animal, at this stage of development, and with 
the savage standing in the same relation to society, there is a 
dislocation of factors and a relative disturbance of interests when 
any lack of conformity disturbs the established community.^ 

8. But a further and more difficult question is stfll before 
us. It is the question as to whether this conformity of custom 
is all that we must recognize in the imperative, legislative, ought- 
erecting intent of the practical reason as reflected in the maxims 
of morality. The criticism usually directed against empirical 
theories of the social type, which go only so far as the above 
derivation, is that they do not exhaust the meaning of the moral ; 
that certain aspects of that meaning remain tmaccoimted for; 
that even if in this account we are on the track of full morality 
in its b^nnings, in the animal, savage and child, we are still 
not in the presence of the rules of ethical conformity as enforced 
by the practical reason. This criticism takes on several forms. 

9. (i) It is said by certain critics that the conformity required 
by the moral imperative is a conformity not to the social as such, 
but to the ideal, whether it be socially recMzed or not. The indi- 
vidual seems to have within him a law of personal isolation as 
much as one of social community ; for when once he decides a 
moral question, he must stand alone, if necessary, in its observance 

^ See the rranarks in the Preface on " prelogical ” processes as de- 
scribed in M. L^vy-Bmhl’s FowHons mentcUes dans les sodStds infdrieures. 
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and enforcement. He may be sensitive to the social custom 
and feel uncomfortable when he finds himself at variance with it ; 
but this is very different from his feeling when he violates his 
sense of r^ht. Indeed, often enough the two sorts of discomfort 
or of the correlated satisfaction arise together, and are quite 
distinguishable from each other. The heroes and geniuses of 
the moral hfe are as genuinely singular and isolated as those 
of invention and knowledge ; and the great moral and practical 
movements of history testify to the renovating character of the 
opposition which the moraJ protestant makes to the habitual 
observamces of his time and group. It is impossible to admit, 
therefore, that in showing the actual and normal conformities 
of individuals to the roles of social life, we give a sufficient account 
of the derivation of the rules of the practical reason. 

This criticism is, I think, quite valid. 

10. (2) Again, it is said that the syntelic or " customary ” 
force of a practical intention does not seem in itself to be 
universal or legislative for all. 

There are differences in the moral codes and practices of 
different groups of people, when these are objectively considered, 
and there are also evident differences among people who are 
at different stages of development and culture. Eadi has its 
normal morality correspond^ largdy to the set of social 
usages current in it. But while these differences are recognized 
in our theories and in the classification of the objective facts, 
they are not recognized in the minds of the actors of the several 
societies themselves. Each system of morality is exclusive and 
intolerant ; each finds the legislative character, for dU, necessary 
to the type of conformity which it sets up and enjoins. Each 
actor must believe that his rules are the only correct and adequate 
ones ; he can recognize in others, so far as their rules diverge 
from his, only moral barbarians and heathen. 

This is the sort of universality possessed by the practical 
reason : the universality of conformity to an ideal which though 
rooted in the social situation, seems to be valid bdiind and 
beyond it. The conformities thus demanded are not those merely 
of social habit, but in some sense Ihose of social and individual 
ideals. And as the individual must erect his rule and enjoin 
it possibly single-handed upon his fellows, so a tribe must perforce 
^ect its ideal and enjoin it upon other societies. 

The individual feels the distinction between his obligations 
and his mere engagements, between the things of duty and those 
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of mere arrangement. He has his field of devoir, and his field of 
laisser faire. In the latter, alternatives are possible to himself 
and to others ; in the former, they are not possible for himself, 
nor for others unless these rla-im a different sense of duty. 

This criticism seems also to be valid ; at least so far as the 
distinction we are now enforcing is concerned. 

11. (3) It is also objected that the social account of the origin 
of morality makes it too simple and spontaneous, in the sense 
that mere conformity to custom may not involve processes of 
self-determination and judgment. One must distinguish the mere 
compulsion of instinct and impulse, together with the mere 
impulsion of habit, from the obligation of deliberate conduct, 
due to reflection and choice. We do not attribute responsibility, 
either legal or moral, to acts of mere compulsion. We seek, in 
each case of real morality, to determine the motive which moved 
the will of the agent. This is an important difference. It would 
seem to be necessary that there be a certain setting up of an ideal 
course of action and decision of will, with reference to which the 
actual act or decision is in some sense valued. There is the feeling 
that the deed might have been better. This would seem to 
require something analogous to an act of reflective judgment, 
something quasi-logical in character,^ which a full and correct 
genetic account should lay bare. 

This, too, has proved a point of essential difference among 
ethical theories ; the idealists find this requirement imfulfilled 
in the empirical and social theories, 

I think we must admit the force of this criticism also. 

12. These points of criticism, very current, specially the 
first — ^not to dwell upon others that might be cited — ^lead us 
to refuse to accept as adequate the current social theory of the 
practical rules of morality. 

Are we, then, to go over to an un-empirical, formal, intuitive, 
or rationalistic account ? That does not follow. It is possible 
that the current social theory does not exhaust all the empirical 
factors, does not recognize all the genetic motives, either on the 
side of society or on that of the individual. It may be that we 
can point out additional motives, which, in actual experience 

1 It is interestixig to note that Darwin recognized this requirement, 
and suggested that, in true morality, there was a comparison of present 
with past action (Darwin, Descent of Man, chap. iv.). But, as he also 
intimated, the idealistic criticisms are usually so mixed up with formal 
and dogmatic distinc^ons, that it is dif5.cult to estimate their real force. 
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and life, carry on the organization of the practical infeni and meaning 
into true universality and legislative force, and issue in a meaning 
of conformity to an ideal, rather than to a mere convention. 
The collective and sjmteKc force of the practical intent may, like 
the collective and syndoxic force of the theoretical content, pass 
over into an individual force which is legislative and synnomia 

§ 3. The Rise of the Ideal 

13. The nature and characters of what is known as ideal 
meaning have had our attention.^ We have foimd that it is the 
r 61 e of the imagination to seize upon an idea, thought, or other 
content, “ semblantly,'' in the pursuit of a special interest ; 
to treat it as being more than it is. This is seen in the experi- 
mentation or schematism of the development of knowledge, 
in the “make-believe'' of play, in the self-projection or Einr- 
filhUmg of the aesthetic ; and now it appears in the development 
of the interests and organization of the self. All the more special 
forms of idealization usually carry a motive of “ personalization ” ; 
they require a reading more or less in terms of the inner life ; 
and the question arises as to whether aU idealization does not 
carry the suggestion of the movement of inner process by which 
the imagination itself is carried forward. 

We must give explicit recognition to this movement of 
idealization in the affective sphere. Here it comes most vitally 
into its own — ^in the sphere of the development of the inner life 
itself. In the organization of affective and motive factors, it 
is the self, the iimer control principle, that is in question ; and 
the imaginative advance of this organization in the way we call 
“ ideal/' presents one great side of mental growth, as that of 
cognitive organization presents another.* 

14. In proceeding to this inquiry, we should remember that 
it is the meaning of the ideal simply with which we now have 
to do. We assume the account given above of the organization 
of the interests of the self, so far as they issue in general classes, 

^ Thought and Things, vol. i., “ Functional Logic," chap. x. § 8. 

* See chap. v. of M. Hibot's very complete study Essay on the Creatiife 
Imagination. " The ideal, he writes, is the principle of unity in motion 
... its hfe is a becoming. ... It is a construction in images belonging 
to the sketchy or outlined [schematic] type. It is the motor tendency 
of images in the nascent state. . . . The inventor cuts out, sifts, etc., 
according to his interest ” {foe. dt. pp. 81-2, Eng. translation). 

K 
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SO far as these classes find themselves illustrated by special 
cases. We have found a generalized body of interests and tenden* 
-des, felt as the self ; this is ejected into the social fellows, and is 
■illustrated in each of the more special exhibitions of sentiment, 
mood, and disposition which the individual experiences, these 
are partial exhibitions of the self, determined as habit and adjust- 
ment to social conditions require. All this, I say, we may read 
off as in itself Heal ; it exhibits the real, the actual, the active 
self, considered generally and seen in action in the conduct of the 
individual. Socially considered, it is the self of habit, custom 
and convention. 

15. The additional motive whidi now concerns us is the 
imaginative furthering of this actual and established self, whereby 
its progressive organization goes beyond the given and habitual 
and ankcipaies further results characteristic of selfhood ; the fur- 
ther movement of inner control, fed by the satisfaction of interests 
and the fulfilment of needs. There is a drift, a set-onward, 
a feeling-forward, a tendency toward further results — ^a move- 
ment which is prospective, as the reading of what is already 
accomplished is retrospective. The content becomes a net, a 
schema, an intent, set up for the interpretation of personal experi- 
ence in anticipation of the reduction of the experiences in a 
further imderstanding of what personality means. It carries 
with it the continuing assmnption of a completed self, a person 
who can always understand and adapt his conduct to the situa- 
tions of life. It erects the ideal of personality it is true, in terms 
of the present elements of knowledge and feeling, as organized 
in the actual self ; but these elements do not exhaust the ideal. 
The good self, the ideal person, the perfect lawgiver, the deity, 
the disinterested spectator, is assumed — terms all used in theories 
of knowledge and ethics to mark this aspect of the meaning of 
obligation. 

16. There arises, indeed, early in the development of the 
child's mind a shadowy presence, an indistinct reflection in the 
inner chamber of the self, of what its own ideal meaning is to be 
when the contradictions and hindrances of the active life are 
overcome.^ It is objectively embodied in the greater self of 

^ In another place, dealing exclusively with the development of the 
self-thought, I have illustrated this movement in detail by concrete and 
actual cases drawn from childhood [Social and Ethical Interpretations, 
<*ap. i. % 3). The inteipretation given in that place is the same as that 
recorded here. 
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parent, teacher, priest, God. Appeal is made to this self, of 
greater wisdom and skill, to resolve the embarrassments of the 
social and moral life. It is by nature all-wise and all-powerful, 
since it is an idealization of the actual motives of knowledge 
and wilL It presents standards for the decision of disputes, 
for the reconciliation of contradictions, for the final solution 
of those moral mysteries which embarrass the seeker after truth 
and goodness. At the same time, it cannot be completely undCT- 
stood or realized ; for that would be to have already attained 
the ideal. It forever eludes pursuit, while imposing its presence 
and prescribing its rules upon the more fragmentary selves 
whidb it seeks to organize. 

17. Of this ideal of the personal life, certain more exact 
statements may be made, which should be read in contrast 
with the points already made out for the development of the 
corresponding movement in the contents of knowledge. 

(1) In idealization the factors of inner control are utilized, 
the personal tendencies, interests, afEective-conative dispositions, 
etc., which urge themselves forward for satisfaction. 

(2) It proceeds by the imaginative organization of these 
motives of the aSective life, being an ideal reading of what is 
actual in the life of habit and interest. 

(3) It reflects and embodies the social life through all die 
processes by which the self of habit is trained in custom and 
social usage and disciplined by social sanctions. 

(4) It is a meanii^ essentially of the selective and affective 
type, anticipating in a semblant or imaginative way satis- 
factions akin to those rendered in judgments of appreciation. 

(5) It affords a t3?pe of meaning in which the movement of 
appreciation is turned inward upon the self; the actual sdf, 
embodied in an act or disposition, is appreciated as in so far 
ftUfiUing or faiUng to fulfil its own ideal. 

The last two of these points require fuller explanation. They 
seem to have little analogy in the life of cognitive idealization. 
They mark a departure in which the core of the practical reason, 
considered as a body of legislative and imperative rules of practice, 
is, in my opinion, laid bare. 

In view of our long and somewhat involved exposition, it 
may be well to state at once the result at which we are now to 
arrive, and then explain it in some detail. It may perhaps find 
its justification, without much further discussion, in the mind 
of those who have followed the forgoing with care. 
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§ 4. The Outcome of Practical Mediation 

18. I find the following conclusions to be justified by our dis- 
cussions. There are two cases of mediation ; that of knowledge 
and that of appreciation, that of truth and that of worth. Both 
proceed by the imaginative use of a mediating context of revived 
states, ideas and feelings. One uses these revived states as 
tools of discovery, the other employs them as means to personal 
ends. One movement is theoretical, the other is teleological 
in the sense of purposive. 

The former of these processes, the cognitive or logical form 
of mediation, issues in a system of independent implications. 
The ideal of the theoretical interest is a body of independent 
and self-evident principles of knowledge. All control external 
to the system and necessary to its confirmation may be abolished ; 
and the final reading be found just in the system of relational 
contents itself, considered as self-consistent and valid. This result 
is reached by the complete detachment of the body of mediating 
states which are erected into a system having the force of in- 
dependent and absolute validity.^ 

19. In the other case, in the teleological or practical movement 
from means to ends, the method is reversed. The mediating 
content, the means, is neglected in the interest of realization of 
the worths which it mediates. The issue is a system of ** pure 
goods,” so to speak, of ideal values, finding its control solely 
in the development of the self which is thus advanced. The 
ideal is that of a system of appreciations, satisfactions, realiza- 
tions ; as that of the theoretical is a system of logical validities.® 
In the theoretical an item of truth is held by its implications 
in a rational system ; in the practical, the individual act or 
intention is held to the ideal of a system of values.® 

^ See Thought and Things, vol. ii., “ Experimental Logic,” chap. xi. §§ 5!. 
The motives of this detachment are, as intimated above, limitation and 
contradiction, both arising in actual experience. 

® As an end of pursuit, truth is also teleological ; but as taken to he 
an absolute system of rational principles, the theoretical is independent of 
personal interest and pursuit. We have pointed out also in an earlier 
discussion (vol. ii. chap. vi. sect. 21), certain respects in which such prin- 
ciples have an intent of h37pothesis or postulation. 

® As the following discussion does not attempt to adjust its results 
to those reached in current ethical discussion from other points of view 
(as ably expounded and criticised for example by Simmel, in his Einleiiung 
in die Moratwissenschaft) it may be said here ; (i) that the result accords 
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In the one, the eni is lost in the means ; in the other, the 
means is lost in the end. Each thus attains its normal ideal. 

20. This contrast will appear to be the natural one, if we 
consider the origin and development of the two sorts of meaning. 
The theoretical proceeds throughout by the suppression of the 
factors of selection and preference ; its results are embodied in 
a system of relations in which such personal motives have no 
place. The development of selective and affective meaning, on the 
contrary, is by a series of personal worth-experiences and choices; 
the interest of the pursuit of ends motives the selection of means. 
The result in this case, then, is that the factors of action and 
self-realization sweep forward beyond the means — which apart 
from this use are indifferent, and for this use are variable — and 
postulate an ideal of completed striving and accomplished pur- 
pose. The traveller dreams of the port, forgetting the rig of the 
ship that brings him to it. 

Each process seeks to issue in an immediacy as the outcome 
of the process of mediation ; and in each case the immediacy is 
of the tjrpe in which the motives proper to the process are ter- 
minated and fulfilled.^ With the one, it is the immediacy of 
theoretical intuition or pure reason ; with the other, it is that of 
practical reason or moral intuition. 

21. Let us now take up in more detail the consideration of 
the movement of idealization in the active life, and see whether 
the outcome is what we have just stated it to be. 

There are two essential marks of theoretical and practical 

with a theory of “ self-realization ” of the empirical or genetic type : 
the progressive organization proceeds literally by " stepping stones of 
dead selves to higher things ” ; (2) it falls in with the theory of a single 
ideal or end — the ideal self — only from the point of view of theory, since 
in each act of choice, it is not the ideal self that is chosen, but the ideal 
act, and this act is ideal only in reference to the elements then in course 
of organization : it is a preference for one alternative as being the 
more ideal; (3) it does not require a formal or logical comparison of 
worths inter se or with an absolute standard, and a judgment of preference ; 
on the contrary, it is the issue of an intrinsic movement of affective cona- 
tive process— of inner control — in a new synergy and self-status, in 
which all the alternatives are organized. See Urban, Valuation, etc., 
chap, xiii., for a discussion of “ Synthetic Preference ” — that is, of the 
conditions under which a value of one order or grade is preferred to others. 
Such preference raises the problem of the comparative morphology of 
values, to which we are to return. 

^ Called below (chap, xiv.) immediacy of '‘transcendence." 
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reason a3ike, bearing the same names in the two cases, ” neces- 
sity” and “ TmiversaJity.” We will conduct the further dis- 
cussion with reference to these two marks. 

I 5. Practical Necessity : the Rule of the Ideal 

22. The recognition of the ideal is of that to which one ought 
to conform, both in what one is and in what one does and intends. 
We have a sense of obligation to the ideal, showing itself in re- 
sponse to what is ra11<^, on the more objective and social ade, 
the "necesaty” of the ideal itself. This ideal imposes itself 
upon us by a moral necessity, to which the sense of obligation is 
the personal reqwnse. It is " necessary ” that we obey, that we 
conform. What relation now, we may adc, does this practical 
necessity bear to the logical necessity of the principles of theoreti- 
cal intuition or of logical implication in general? 

23. In the derivation of logical necessily there is, as we have 
seen, a sort of subjective impuMon — ^the necesaty of the move- 
ment of personal belief — arising from repetition and recurrence 
in a single mind. This was long ago imtimated by Hume and 
MilL The uniformity of habit becomes the "u^ormity” of 
nature. The recurring thing or event is identified as the same 
through the necessity of the repeated function. 

This feeling of necessity is subjective not in the^sense of being 
merely personal, but only in the saise of issuing from a mode of 
personal or subjective function which may be common to several. 
It is in this sense that we say that it is " necessary ” that I 
eaperience the same event as the same, and that you and I ex- 
perience it also as the same. This necessity of habit and common 
function is correlated with the relative stability of the objective, 
with any germs of inherent necessity its behaviour may show. 

It is dear that such necessity as this attaches also to affective 
meanings. We have pointed out a process of generalization in 
which a general attitude or interest stands for a variety of ex- 
periences of the same affective order. This goes far to supply a 
relatively constant and quasi-objective basis of uniformity, a 
phase of which, generated in reference to our irmer atti- 
tudes or interests themselves, is felt as necessity. Each fearful 
experience must he a fear, just as each horse must be a horse; 
This in turn is enhanced, in this case as in that of external objects, 
by the reading of the affective contents as common to mjrself and 
others, who also feel the necessity of acting as their and our 
common habit and di^osifion require. 
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24. There is, then, probably, in the simpler stages of habit 
and feeling, a certain " impulsion,” a certain sense of urgency, a 
certain quasi-obli^tion arising from the growing conformities 
of personal and social life. It is reflected in the individual’s in- 
tent to act in con^tency with his own tradition, and in union with 
others. It is the early form of the force of habit which we have 
already noted as recognized in the current Darwinian and social 
derivations of morality. It is, of course, enormously enhanced 
by the enforced conformities of social life ; by the operation of 
the various sanctions of the pedagogical, conventional, and re- 
ligious orders, all of which represent to the individual the behests 
of society. The sodal sanctions produce in the individual a 
habit of deferring to external law and order, which represent what 
is necessary and obligatory. 

25. It has already been pointed out that this merely con- 
ventional and " customary ” sort of impulsion, due to habit and 
social conformity, is not in itself that of moral obligation. It 
would seem that in such a direct response to habit within and to 
authority without, we have to do with a mode of self-determina- 
tion in which the ideal as such does not materially figure. The 
individual finds a certain impulrion attaching to his habitual 
actions, and also a certain need of obedience to the sanctions of 
the social order ; what is needed, further, is the transfer of the 
authority to the inner life itself. The inner authority must 
become superior to the external; and with this there must be 
the identification of all the partial personal selves with this inner 
authority. For the moral agent may say to himsdtf, “ It is true 
I have acted merdy from habit, and also again merely from 
obedience to another ; and I condemn mysdf for not having fol- 
lowed the behests of my own moral insight, which might not have- 
aidorsed either of these prescriptions. My actions and 
motives should have been revised and unified in conformity to 
my sense of the moral ideal. Even though I do not see how 
I could accomplish this, still I feel sure that I have not acted 
rightly, and that a wiser, a more ideal, self than mine could explain 
to me the better way. This necessity I am under — the necessity 
io follow an ideal law and to strive for an ideal conformity — even 
though no one may agree with me that the course I adopt r^e- 
sents the deeper insight.” 

When we ask as to the source of such a further necessity, we 
see that mere agreement of wills inter s«, as a fact, is not suffi- 
cient. The fullest social conformity is often the gravest sin 
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from the point of view of sdtt-approval. What, then, is the 
further motive, the added movement in the development of 
personal life which brii^ in a new and fuller necessity ? 

26. In the first place vre may say, negativdy, that it is not 
the sflmft as that which generates the necessity of the logical or 
rational as such. For when we come to compare the two modes 
of mpaning with each Other on the higher level of reflection and 
judgment, we find great discrepancies existing between them. 
Logical necessity, the necessity of judgment and of all meaning 
organized in qretems of valid implication, attaches to rela- 
tions. It arises by processes of contradiction and limitation or 
pybaiig tinTi- This makes it possible to look upon an organized 
S5?stem of relational meanings as self-maintaining in a given 
sphere. As such the implications as a whole are logically neces- 
sary. But the condition requisite to this, it is evident, is the 
establishment of the whole in the world of ideas, in the world of 
reflection as such, and its positive s^aration from any further 
control by fact. So far as it becomes formal and logical, a body 
of theoretical intuition ceases to be material and experimental, 
a body of growing and inductive knowledge. The mediating 
body of ideas is taken to be a detached and self-sufficient 
system of absolute truths. 

In this respect, the contrast with the necessity of the moral 
life or the practical reason could not be more marked than it is. 
So far from beii^ rdational in its content, this latter is character- 
ized by such a lack of fixed rdational form that its precepts can- 
not be formulated at all. The moral ideal does not present rules 
of consistency; it has no fallacies of irrelevancy and contradic- 
tion ; it recognizes no principle of excluded middle, as we have 
already seen. Instead of a body of rdational contents, there is 
an attitude of will, a motive of personal choice, a movement of 
determination of the self upon a practical problem which allows 
alternative solutions. 

We have here, in other words, an affeir of the organization of 
affective and motive factors in the larger whole of pwsonal in- 
terest. This organization does not proceed by the processes of 
limitation and exhaustion of contents, which serve as ground and 
foundation of the structure of logical implication ; but by the 
restatement of affective motives in more and more ideal terms. 

27. So far again from bdng detached or “ lifted,” so to speak, 
from the control in which its values are established, it is, on the 
contrary, an affiir almost exdusivdy of the movement of thia 
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control itself, the personal life. A truth of the theoretical 
reason is, as we say, intuitively recognized as hol ding for any 
^ta whatever which may become subject-matter of judgment. 
“ A is A " is simply a rational identity ; “ every cause has an 
effect ” is a necessary principle apart from the particular sphere 
in which we may find illustrations of it. So extreme, indeed, is 
this tendency to release the rational S37stem from all the accidents 
and embarrassments of experience and practice, that we come 
upon the theory which attributes to the mind itself a body of 
rational or A priori principles by which experience is said to be 
organized. 

In the case of practical reason, on the contrary, there is no 
" loosing ” of the control proper to the meanings of selection, 
appreciation, and value. The emphaas is held upon the inner 
movement, the vital identifi,cation of the agent with the mean- 
ings he achieves. It is always “my choice,” “my enjoyment,” 
“my sdection,” “my love,” “my selective and exclusive in- 
terest.” And this is not by a secondary reading or appropriation 
of the results ; but by the necessary implication of the selective 
motives of personality. The organization of the interests of the 
self is present in the act of choice by which an ethical decision is 
reached, and nothing so soon destroys the genuineness of the 
meaning, its moral character, as any intrusion of the nature of 
compulsion which destroys the spontaneity of the personal move- 
ment of choice. We say in morals and in law alike, “ he is irre- 
sponsible, rince it was not fully his act; his intention was not 
realized; or his choice was not free.” 

The progress of the moral hsfe, therefore, and the rules in 
which it issues, are matters of the intimate organization of the 
acitive processes themselves, in rdative neglect of the more ob- 
jective and relational data which constitute the means of realiza- 
tion. 


§ 6. Modes of Practicai. Necessity 

28. We have now traced the meaning of practical necessity 
up to the point at which it merges into the moral, properly so 
colled. We have found a certain impulsion attaching to the 
urgency of mere function, when it has attained the fcnrcie cjf habit ; 
a neceffiity of the sdf of habit to be regularly and effectively 
what it is. The presence of inhibition, conflict, and embarrass- 
ment in the active life reveal the urgency of habit ; and this is 
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fdt as a cprfflin need of confonning to the more established sorts 
of action. Its violation is accompanied by restlessness and dis- 
comfort. This is no doubt the germ of the more developed form's 
of inner impulsion and obligation. 

Another factor appears in the fact that action of a personal 
sort is practically always social; it has some form of common- 
ness, and thus grows to be knowingly "syntelic.” The accom- 
modative and imitative tendencies are brought into play, and 
the need of bemg social is felt as habit. The individual finds 
bimfiftlf en train to make his personal action conform to social 
models ; and this is enforced by all the sanctions of education and 
social constraint. Thus action is socialized. The impulsion of 
habit is fused with the force of custom. 

But the limits of this sort of conformity, with the necessity 
it imposes, are quite apparent. It is at the best conformity to 
what is, to a Actual situation, to a “ rule of custom ” ; it is not 
a prescription of conformity to an ideal which is of personal and 
super-soda! force. Granted that the roots of moral conformity 
are sodal, and that its contents and standards are socially derived, 
still the reflection of this into the individual’s practical ideal 
involves new and different factors. 

29. These non-moral modes of necessity have appropriate names. 
In the realm of the logical, necessary propositions are called 
" apoddctic ” ; they are categorical propositions in which the 
meaning of necessity is expressed as a rdation between subject 
and predicate, irrespective of personal preference or choice, as 
" every event must have a cause.” Gjnstrued objectively, ^ey 
cormote the metaph3?sical necessity of the real. 

30. As soon, however, as departure is made from these logical 
and metaphysical modes of necessity, by the inclusion of a strain 
of selection, the imperative mood begins to appear. In all the 
range of problematical and hypothetical statements, in which the 
varying modes of modality allow a moment of selection, the 
attitude of preference appears in a form of the quasi-imperative 
" let it be as in the statements " let it be blue, if I may choose,” 
“ let us go home, if you are not averse to it,” ” let it rain, for all 
I care.” 

These are statements which involve the entrance of the 
motive of mner control or choice into the realm of objective 
determination, but under conditions that recognize the essential 
objectivity of the sphere in which the result is stiU to be worked 
out. If is a sort of invocation to nature to be what we wish. 
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while at the same time we recognize that nature may not obey 
our behest.^ 

31. A most interesting case of this appears when the sphere 
of determination of the result in whidi the preference is to be 
rendered is itself sodal ; when, that is, the matter at issue depends 
upon the will of others in whole or part. The indmdual wUl or 
preference is not directly decisive, but it may influence the 
will of those who do determine the issue. We have already dis- 
cussed this case in speaking of the “ will-to-believe,” * and dis- 
tinguished it from purely objective determination. Here the 
range of necessity seems to be actually limit ed by the decision 
of a social group in conomon; the "let it be” is changed 
into " let us do,” or " pray obey.” It seems to Tn ean a c^ain 
state of contingency, in which the necessity of the objective sort 
is not yet fully rejiaced by the subjective necessity of obligation. 

32. The motive of inner determination or selection gains 
headway, however, as the erection of ideals of practice supersedes 
both the mere recognition of the rules of custom and the 
variations of temporary choice and mere caprice. The force of 
the ideal succeeds to the impulsion of habit and the constraint of 
custom. The meaning thus derived is eiqpressed in the morally 
necessary : " I must, because I ought.” This is the true form 
of the categorical imperative of the practical reason. 

33. Loo^g at all these forms of necessity from the point of 
view of the practical life, as rendering modes of meaning in the 
logic of practice, we may distinguish three cases. 

First, there is the case in which the sanction is objective and 
imconditional, which we may call “ objective necessity ” : "I 
must do this, for you compel me,” is its form. Second, the case 
of personal sdection and decision within a whole of objective and 
possibly social sanctioning, giving the " hypothetical imperative,” 
" I should do this, in certain circumstances.” This in turn passes 
over, third, into the "moral necessity” of ideal conformity: " I must 
do tins, for it is right.” If we confine the term " necessity ” to the 
case of purely objective sanction, and use the term " imperative ” 
for the cases of irmer impulsion and obligation, we have the fol- 
lowing scheme : — 

Objective necessity, as in, "I am compelled to do this.” 

Hypothetical irtrperaiive, as in, " I should do this, imder certain 

» This may be called the " indicative imperative,” in cantrast wth 
the true imperative. Cf . vol. ii. chap. ix. sect. 36. 

» ThougM and Things, voL ii.. " Experimental Logic,” chap. viii. § ix. 
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conditions ” ; "I am impelled by prudence, etc., to do this.” 

Categorical imperative, as in. “I ought to do this.” 

34. In this movement, viewed genetically,^ we see first the 
progress of conduct from dependence upon fact to dependence 
upon ideas; from things as conditioning conduct, to ideas as 
means ; from objective necessity to the hypothetical imperative. 
Tiisf-pafl of the command " do this.” the injunction becomes “ do 
this, if you wish that”* Second, the further step is tahen 
from ideas, as means, to ends and ideals considered as direcUy attain^ 
able and immediate worths. The compulsion of fact having passed 
into the impulsion of ends conditioned upon means, this in 
turn passes into direct obligation, which is free from all con- 
ditions. The means become hampering conditions, and the 
ideal end refuses to recognize them. So the "must” of objective 
necessity finally passes over into the " ot^ht ” of inn^ necessity. 

The mediating context thus drops out altogether ; the ideal be- 
comes self-maintaining and absolute. This is in sharp contrast 
to the devdopment of the theoretical system, in which the per- 
sonal worths and ends are dropped out, and the S3rst^ of 
mediating ideas becomes sdf-maintaining and absolute. 

§ 7. The Categorical Imperative 

The positive characters of the sort of necessity embodied in 
the categorical imperative are Especially marked, in contrast 
to those attachrog to the necessity of external law and to that of 
logical implication. Both of the lattrar are objectively necessary. 
The moral law, on the contrary, in which the ideals of the practi- 
cal reason are embodied, has the marks of subjective value or 
inner appreciation. In reciting them in more formal order, we 
are able to gather up our results. 

35. li) "Necesaty,” in the sphere of moral ideals, is that of a 
postulated system of worths, not that of a demonstrable system of 
implications. The necessity of logic is due to the hold which a 
series of logical teems have upon one another in the larger whole : 
“ If A then B,” is the form of statement. The necessity of 
morals, on the contrary, is due to the holding which satisfactions, 
attainments, achievements, have upon a self or agent in whose 

^ Genetically, that is, in the la^e sense of before and after in mental 
history; the inner control and sanction gradually take form in self- 
determination and personal initiative. It is not meant that in any one 
case the meaning of necessity goes through these stages. 

* See Appendix A for illustrative syllogistic forms. 
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imagination the postulated worths are depicted. The " correct- 
ness ” of valid deduction is superseded by the “ fitness ” of per- 
sonal motive or act. Even the relative contingency of feict is 
disregarded in the sweep of the movement toward the postu- 
lated ideal I cannot be content with saying, “ I will be as good 
as you are,” " I shall do as others do,” or “ we need not pursue 
shadowy ideals ” ; all these are hypothetical and incomplete. 
They represent the union of fact and worth in which the eatemal 
control is active, and the ideas and facts employed as means 
have not been completely merged in the ideal ends. The ideal of 
a farther conformity to the pattern of a complete and perfect sdf , 
hovers over consciousness ; and the comprcnnises and prudential 
concessions to the demands of custom, convenience, and utility 
take on the meaning of moral cowardice and surrender. The 
wcnrld whose rewards we must pursue is that of an order of com- 
pleted worths and realized ends — not yet realized, in fact, it is 
true, but postulated as if realized. The system of conditional 
means is no longer in play. 

36. {2) Moral necessity, it follows, is not that of fact in a 
S3^tem of established relationships, but that of fitness in a world 
of ends. "This act is not befitting a moral agent who feds the 
force of the ideal,” “ I myself am not fit to enter the kingdom 
where the rule is that of a moral order ” — such are the utterances 
of the practical reason, in the presence of acts and attitudes 
which do not minister to the devdopment of the ideal self. There 
is here, therefore, a necessity of adaptation, of synergy, of organi- 
zation, of the type that we have found present in the growth of 
interest. The facts only restrict and embarrass ; they prove to be 
hindrances to moral achievement, limitations upon personal 
endeavour. The means become confining barriers to the attain- 
ment of moral fitness. The bad act is one that impairs the fit- 
ness of the agent’s habit and attitude with reference to a more 
ideal life ; it is mediated by a wrong intention or by an unworthy 
thought. A good act is one by which one attains the sense of 
enhanced fitness and partidpation in the ideal — ^the means, ideas 
and facts, being overcome and abolished. In every moral decision 
we bum the bridges behind us. 

37. (3) Moral necessity, again, is due in a sense to the inclu- 
sion of a particular case under a more general meaning, but not 
in the sense in which this is true of logical necessity. In the 
latter, this indusion is due to the established identity of a meaning 
of the rdational and recognitive type. We say correctly, “ I 
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this be a cxow it must be black, for all crows are black." This 
is logical necessity. But in the moral r ealm this t3^e of meaning 
does not exhaust the case. 

There is, however, a general of interest and, objectively con- 
sidered, also one of custom, under which single acts are sub- 
sumed. We say, “ such an act is not proper," or, “ this is the 
prudent course," recognizing the force of habit and the sanc- 
tion of social constraint. But such cases are illustrations of the 
hypothetical imperative, not of the categorical. They have the 
common force which comes from bring actually realized as motives 
in different minds at once ; but this does not produce moral 
necessity. It is merely prudential. 

There is in the realm of the moral a projection of interest im- 
aginativriy beyond the general meaning ; it goes on to invoke 
the ideal It is to this that the attribute of necessity found in 
the cat^orical imperative attaches. The sense in whidr the 
new act is a case under the ideal is in its intent d3mamic and 
prospective. It serves to depict the new ideal, not merely to 
illustrate an old concept. Its personal force rerides in the 
active life, not in the mere readi^ of the act as similar to 
others. The progressive imification of the active motives 
and tendencies, in the larger interests of the self, presses 
forward to completion; and it is in this movement, m which 
the partial act or motive is drawn upon, that the " ought " mean- 
ing is induced. “I who might act in this case selfishly," one 
may say, “or generously, according as I choose one course or 
another, feel nevertheless that both sorts of action may be wrong. 
I must act so that my best insight into the nature of ideal conduct 
will be realized, whether from other points of view the act appear 
sdfish or generous." It is in this respect that morality is reflective ; 
it supersedes the spontaneous outgo of impulse and habit. It 
rq>resents an affective general end, at the same time giving it an 
illustration in the direction of the ideal. The worth depicted is 
not, like truth, dependent upon the correct mediation of a general 
meaning by a particular experience, or the reverse ; but it pos- 
tulates a genuine universal worth or ideal which the particular 
case, taken as fact, serves to make conditional and hypothetical. 
On the other hand, the single case, read in the light of the ideal, 
becomes of unconditional worth. Here we see again the passage 
frffln dependence upon means to the direct intuition of ends. 

38. We will return to the discussion of the universality of 
the moral imperative. Here it will suffice to note that the two 
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attributes “necessity” and “ universaiity ” go together in this 
higher unification of interests. The obligation to act morally 
involves bringing the single act or intention under an affective 
rule or law ; but that rule is not, like the general of cognition, a 
classification of facts or particulars ; it is, rather, of the nature 
of a postulated sphere or order of interests in which actions are 
ideally organized. It proposes a further d3mamic outcome 
whose force is felt in advance. Be ye perfect,” we are told by 
the Jewish seer, “ even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
Of course, we cannot be perfect ; but what little way we go to- 
ward it, we go only by identifying ourselves with the feeling 
and purpose of perfection. 

39. The general conclusion, therefore, would seem to be that 
in the organization of the affective life, the motives of iimer 
function and control take form in the larger interests of the self. 
As this devdops it holds together Ihe partial motives and in- 
terests in two ways. First, it organizes them in a mode of 
“ generality,” analogous to that of logical implication : the 
single act conforms in its type to a general sraitiment, mood, 
habit, or custom. Second, it proceeds further by erecting 
imaginativdy an ideal interest or sdf , to which all the partial acts 
and intentions, both single and general, must conform. It is 
this latter demand for ideal conformity, this need to be ideally 
complete, that is fdt as moral necessity and is called the cate- 
gorical imperative. It is the need of the devdoping irmer prin- 
ciple of control to go on to completeness, and to bring into sub- 
jection all the acts and attitudes with which the self allows itself 
to be identified. This forbids the toleration of the “ ifs " and 
“ huts ” of conditional and partial worths ; the conditions of 
all sorts, the means, are finally abolished. 

§ 8. Practical Universality 

40. We have now seen how, in certain important aspects of 
its meamrg, the practical reason tends to abolish the means and 
pass directly to the end, the postulated ideal ; while knowledge 
proper does the reverse, abohdiing the mere end and rdfying 
the means, the rdated S3^em of ideas, as absolute truth or 
reason. The sdf of the perfected moral order is a sdf to which 
the value of right conduct and intention is irmnediatdy revealed. 
We will now see that the same result appears from the considera- 
tion of the universality of the norms of practical reason. 
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41. The universality of the meaning of “ right ” attaching to 
an act, resides not in its application to a series of illustrative 
cases, realized in fact or idea, but in the Mred worth of the single 
case, in which the self finds itself advanced. In this conclusion, 
which is justified below, we have further evidence of the general 
thesis to the effect that the ideal of the practical reason is one 
of worth or end rather than one of implication or content. 

Coming to consider the meaning of the universality which 
attaches to the norms of the practical reason, we find again a 
superficial resemblance to the correq)onding theoretical case. 

42. First, there are types of action, analogous to logical 
classes, which we recognize as good or bad. We make out cer- 
tain classes of the virtues, such as veracity, moderation, and 
loyalty; and we also recognize the vices under certain headings 
or classes. This shows the presence of the general attitudes or 
interests which we have already discovered in the affective life. 

Further, we take the particular act or fedii^ to represent 
what is common to it and the other cases of the class. So far, 
this is analc^ous to tiiat aspect of the theoretical which we de- 
scribe when we ^ak of the applicability of a general to all the 
particulars or cases which fulfil its definition. In this respect, 
the classification of virtues and vices is retrospective and recog- 
nitive; it takes account of the particular case as fulfilling an 
established class-meaning. 

43. Moreover, second, we find that the moral rule is one 
which, like the theoretical universal, admits of no exceptions 
when once its applicability is determined. To be sure, it is here 
that the distinction between form and content becomes most 
useful to the casuist ; in systems of casuistry it is fruitfully 
applied to the advantage of departures from the universal. The 
casuist declares the formal universality of the moral rule, but 
finds frequent cases which only apparently fall under it, not 
really. But the rule itself, apart from the empirical determination 
of the case, is always universal in form ; it declares every case of 
an act — ^properly described as such an act — to be right or wrong. 
The h3q)othetical dement resides soldy in the difficulty of defini- 
tion, due to the fact already pointed out that the logical prin- 
ciples of exhaustion and exduded middle do not hold in the realm 
of affective meaning. This aspect of universality, therefore, either 
requires the acknowledgment of the case as one already defined 
in terms of the rule in hand, or it goes over into the m^e tau- 
tology and formalism of an abstract and empty prescription. 
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44. Third, it is in respect to this formalism, however, that 
the striking differences between theoretical and practical ttni- 
versahty begin to appear. In the theoretical realm, the formal 
rule or law is relatively independent and self-subsisting ; it does 
not depend at all upon the determination of further single cases 
of the geaeral meaning. For example, I identify an animal as a 
horse, and say that, bang a horse, it must have mammalian 
diaracters ; this does not require me to go further and discover 
the marks of the angle and particular horse, whereby I know 
him to be my horse " Joe.” The meanii^ of logical universality 
terminates and exhausts itself in the inclusion of the case as a 
particular under the general. It cannot, indeed, as I have 
pointed out above, ^ concern itsdf with the marks of the singular 
case, for it is these marks which by virtue of their resistance to 
g^eraJisation give the case its singularity. 

45. When we look at the universality which attaches to the 
moral and practical, we find, up to a certain point, a similar state 
of things. To the degree in which fedings and actions diow a 
movement of the nature of generalization, they become formal 
in the sense that theoretical meanings are. The general of in- 
terest or sentiment applies to its particulars as particulars ; and 
in this regard it does not require the exhaustion of the marks of 
singularity in any one case. We describe a state of mind as 
hopeful or fearful, or of some otha: general emotional tone, with- 
out in so doii^ attempting to convey its intimate and inoonediate 
quality in distinctian from other experiences of the same dass. 

When we recall the conditions of affective generalization, we 
see why this is true. The affective state is generalized only ly 
successive repetitions of experiences sufficiently alike to be taken 
— ^largdy for purposes of communication — as the same. But 
this does not mean that the single case does not have marks, each 
time we experience it, which make it singular. We note varia- 
tions indeed in our most uniform experiences of an emotional 
and affective character. We say, “ I do not enjoy this as much 
as usual,” or " I am not in the right mood,” car “ it grates on 
me,” or " I find it stale and insipid " — all characterizations 
within the sameness of the experience considered as a recurrent 
event of life. It is in its quasi-logical or general character, there- 
fore, that the universality of a practical meaning takes on the 
formal aspect from which the direct and intimate differences of 
singular states are negligible. 

Thought ani Things, “ Functional Logic,” vdl. i. diap. x. { 6. 

L 
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46. But now comes the striking difference between the two 
<cases. Unlike the theoretical, which is unable to construe or 
include the singular as such, the ^acUccil finds its complete fulfil- 
ment, its appropriate realization, only in the singular.^ 

Let us a«;lr, for the sake of concreteness, when it is that the 
universality of the moral really comes home to the agent — ^when 
it is that the mere assent to a formal and tautological prescrip- 
tion, the platonic attachment to rectitude, passes into the inti- 
mate personal sense of moral approbation and love of the ideal — 
when it is that I know the meaning of right or wrong and assent 
to its real universality, admitting that it can be only what it is. 
Is it not in the very act, in the doing of the deed, in the choice 
or personal intent to commit myself to a singular experience ? 

47. It would seem that consciousness is explicit on this point. 
The entire difference of point of view between the casuist and 
the active moral agent is here. It is the lattar only to whom the 
imperative has an immediate and personal force. He sa}^, 
" hCTe it is that my morality defines itself ; here I know the rule 
in action, and the violation in fact. I praise myself when I find 
the action good, I feel remorse when 1 find it bad ; and each of 
these is the testing of what was before but an assent to a distant, 
formal, and intellectual reading of tradition, custom, legal formu- 
lation or example. Only now is it an experience of moral worth. 

Many of the embarrassments of the moral life reside here. 
We make up our minds, after extended debates with ourselves 
or with others ; we find excuses for lack of knowledge and reasons 
which pose as illustrations of insight; we come duly prepared 
for the act, ready to confront the public, to refute the wise, to 
confound the sages of ethical philosophy; all seems to be clear. 
But when the act itself come upon us, the heart speaks in the sin- 
gular. The self, m presence of the moral situation, rises in its 
pasonal fullness and utters its word. The reaction of personality 
is overwhelmtng ; all our formal rules and ready-made resolutions 
fall back before it. I act ; and I say, when asked why I acted as 
I did, “ Simply because I had to, it was J%ht.” 

48. The point to note is this'; this is not a mere sentiment, 

> It xnay be said that cognition does also ; that full knowledge ex- 
tends to singulars. But it has already bem shown that just here one of 
the limitations of knowledge appears, in that cognition, proceeding by 
generalization, renders only the objective, not the immediate, marks of 
singularity. See Thought ani Things, vol. ii., “ Experimental Logic,” 
diap. xiv. { 4. 
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a caprice of the sort tisually attributed to the movement of feeling ; 
it is, on the contrary, a determination of the profoundest motives 
of interest and conation in an essentially new and more advanced 
f<nm. It is the outcome of all the affective organization which 
has been woven by successive acts into the constitution of the 
self. 

Psychological anal}^ of motive and choice has ^own that 
there are both clear and obscure motives, both weU-de&ned ends 
and ill-defined " affects *' — the latter constituting the ground 
swell or fundamental, a tide of process which bre^ in the crest 
of the ring^e decision. In this single choice or act, the conation 
takes on its ripest form ; and it cannot be accoimted for either 
by mechanical forces or by purely logical processes. We cannot 
say that the motives cause the act; nor that the motives are 
the premises of the act. Both statements are essentially mis- 
leading and false. We can and must say that the motives — all 
the earlier movements of the active and cognitive life — condition 
the act in the way characteristic of affective organizaHon. 

49. I wish to insist upon this because it is here that the mean- 

ing of obligation diows itself in the universality and necessity of 
the moral law ; and U is here alone. The characteristic differen- 
tiating mark of the moral rerides not in custom and habit, not 
in logical rule, not in external sanction ; but in the intimate eptality 
of the single act of choice. It is an affective unification. In 
this act, the momentum of the progress of the race and of the 
development of the individual finds its outlet; and in this the 
racial sword of Damocles falls upon its victim, the unworthy self 
or the immoral act. If, as we have se^ to be the case, the single 
affective esqperience escapes the forms of logic and fails of cognitive 
reading, yet it does not by that fact fail of meaning to the agent 
himself. For him, on the contrary, it passes beyond the modes of 
content, the forms of thin g s, and the accidents of social situations ; 
these are but the means of his identification of himsrif with his 
ideal. He says to himself, " Here is what I need, let me embrace 
it, and by living in it, realize my better sdf . ‘ Here I stand, I 

can do no otherwise, God helping me. 

50. In this we see once more the truth of the statement that 
the means is lost in the end ; reversing the intellectual move- 
ment of theoretical intuition, in which the end is lost in the means. 
In the latter the personal, rii^le, intimate worth is abstracted from, 
and an impersonal set of logical implications^ — ^which have arisen, 
indeed, only as personal means — ^is erected as if it were indepen- 
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dent of every one’s active life and interest. So in colonrless reason 
the intdlectual reaches its apotheosis. Here, on the contrary, 
the life of feeling and action asserts its claim. It sees in ideas 
and filings only means ; and by the section of ideals it goes 
beyond the means to the attainment of the ideal end, the com- 
plete and final good. Here the self is dignified and vindicated. 

51. Finally, we have to remark upon the continuity of this 
movement with all that has proceeded in the devdopment of the 
affective life. At each stage of growth there is a restatement of 
the factors of inner control in a way that makes the sdf and its 
interests more explidt and more complex. Every act of self- 
determination is a new statement, a reconstitution, of the affec- 
tive factors in unique and singular form. The only source of 
moral insig ht is moral action ; the only means of discovery 
of the meaning of moral obligation is concrete obedience to it. 
The advance is continuous only to him who plays the active 
rdle ; for the demands of the ideal only become apparent as the 
ideal itself comes mcae and more to constitute itsdf in the 
consdousness of right. 

Instead, therefore, of a set of static norms and rules, the moral 
life is a series of personal ins^hts, fed by sin^e acts. Looked 
at historically and retroq>ectivdy, we classify actions and formu- 
late rules of virtue; and this is all very well for those more 
gaieral aspects of conduct which we find it possible to enforce 
as being socially useful. But when the moral Seer comes among 
us, when the voice of the Prophet is heard in the land, all these 
roles show themsdves to be formal and ineffective. We learn 
the new lesson of love and justice, of brotherhood and mercy, 
from him ; but when again the new insight is crystallized in legal 
maxims, it invites the same fate as before. The race, like th^ 
individual, learns through the object lesson of the single case. 
The ideal meaning, unlike the logical, moves forward with the 
rising and setting of the sun. 

§ 9. GeNERAX, RgSXTMf 

52. We have discovered a progressive organization in the 
active life, a genetic logic of feeling and action, or of IfOerest. 

This organization proceeds by processes of Revival, Generaliza- 
tion, Ejection, and Idealization of affective and conative states. 
It is through revival that affective states are recognized and 
generalized; it is through ejection that affective generals are 
made socially conomon or " syntdic ” ; and it is through imagina- 
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tive idealization that these general and common meanings are 
re-interpreted in terms of personal worth ; that is, as ends. By 
the movement of idealization, the general rules of practical 
conformity, established through habit and custom, pass from the 
status of mere social prescriptions (“ S3uitelic ” in force) to that 
of the cat^orical imperative, which is necessary and universal, 
in the sense of bdng imposed by each moral agent upon all 
(“s3mnomic” in force). 

The entire movement is intrinsic and sui generis, since it pro- 
ceeds by the continued pursuit of personal ends and the postu- 
lation in such ends of absolute ideals ; while knowledge, on the 
contrary, proceeds by the reverse process — by the neglect of 
personal ends, and the attribution of absolute validity to the 
^t^ of ideas which for the active life are merely means. Theo- 
retical intuition finds reality in a neutral and impersonal body of 
rational principles, developed in the pursuit of the cognitive 
interest, and embodied in formal universals; practical reason 
finds reality in the ideal of worth for the sdf, devdoped in the 
pursuit of the selective interest, and discovered anew in every 
voluntary act. Each in its own way seems to reach immediacy 
as the outcome of a process of mediation, to come face to face 
with reality. 

But the meanings of reality which they reach have the marks 
of their origin. One is the postulated reality of value in which 
the inner control process completes itself ; the other is the 
reality of S3retematic truth, ejrtemal control, neutral and dis- 
interested, from which all intent of preference has been stripped. 

Before attempting further to deal with the atuation thus 
created,^ we must inquire into the types of possible iinmedia<^, 
and also admit the candidax^ of another mode of function, the 
aesthetic, which may be found to have an equal r^ht to considera- 
tion with these two, as a revealer of the reaL 

^ See chap. xv. §§ 4, 5, 



Chapter IX 


THE BAD 

§ I. Active Rejection 

I. In several of our discussions we have found light to come 
from the consideration of the negative modes of meaning ; 
indeed, we have consistently made the negative part of our 
problem, seeing the important place it plays in the development 
of the logical as such. In the description of the forms of negative 
meaning, at the outset,^ two great motives of negation appeared 
which constantly recur : the motives of rejection and denial, 
corresponding respectively to those of acceptance and affirmation. 
We found reason to think that logical negation does not originate 
in rejection, but has its roots in a denial due to the failure of a 
positive proposal.® The motive of rejection, however, comes 
in, as we saw, in those forms of statement in which the control 
of a meaning is in question. The content is rejected from a 
control or sphere of existence. Various shadings of rejection 
were found in privative and selective negation.® In the con- 
sideration of the meanings of the active life, we will discover 
more explicit instances of rejection. 

In general, we may say that wherever there is a movement 
of acceptance, due to the rise and development of an interest, 
in the sense of our foregoing discussions, there may also be one 
of rejection. The reason for this appears to be that there is 
as much an interest of rejection and avoidance as there is of 
acceptance and welcome.^ Without going further with general 
statements at this point, we may still say that rejection, together 
with the content rejected, is a matter of selective meaning, as 
denial is a matter of recognitive meaning ; and hence that what 

1 Functional Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. ix. 

* " Experimental Logic/* Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap. viii. 

* See also above, chap, vii., § g, on ''affective opposition.” 

* Both being rooted, objectiv^y considered, in the fundamental active 
tendencies of life ; cf. the writer's Mental Development, etc., chap. vii. 

IBO 
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is rejected bdongs in the same class as what is accepted. Both 
rise by the movement of selection. If we call the contents in tbis 
sense sdective, " good,” in the aspect in which they are satisfying, 
we may likewise call them, in the aspects in which they are 
dissatisfyiii^, “ bad.” The bad then becomes a co-ordinate topic 
for discussion with the good ; and most of the questions asked 
about the good may also be asked about the bad. 


§ 2. The Ugly as Bad 

2. A concrete case is seen in the ugly, to the brief discussion 
of which bdow reference may be made.^^ The ugly is found to 
be more than the absence of the conditions which constitute 
beauty ; such a case would be non-aesthetic but not necessarily 
ugly, for the denial of beauty is a statement of rdational fact 
due to the failure of the predicates of beauty to establish them- 
selves in the given case. This mere denial is described below as 
" the aesthetic negative.” Thus it is logical ; it is not rejection. 

The ugly, on the contrary, involves, as we are to see, the 
presence of factors which interfere with or forbid the process 
of beauty, whatever that may be. Its marks come in a sense 
in conflict with the aesthetic interest ; it cannot be selected 
for aesthetic pinposes or ends. As such it is positively dis- 
tasteful ; it excites the interest of avoidance, and gives rise to 
the attitude of rejection. Here there is not the logical denial of 
relationships merely, the assertion of the absence of certain 
predicates, but the excitement of an interest directed toward 
the removal of certain positivdy objectionable marks. It is 
not the aesthetic negative, but " the negativdy aesthetic.” 
The ugly object, far from producing no aesthetic effect, produces 
a bad aesthetic effect. The ugly is the aesthetically bad, and as 
such furnishes an instance of bad value. 


§ 3. Bad Values 

3. If we take the aesthetic as a representative case of value, 
its satisfactions being those of a selective interest, we may find 
something analogous to the foregoing in other cases. There is 
a morally bad : that which is rejected by a movement of avoid- 
ance in the moral fife. It is not merely the failure of ethical 
predicates, but the presence of immoral, or morally dissatisfying, 
marks. There are bad ethical values as wdl as good ones. So, 
too, in the domain of utility : there are destructive as wdl as 

Chap. X. S 6. 
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constructive values, economically bad as well as good values. 
In the doTnain of physical disposition and interest, the bad is a 
property of things no less than the good : many things have 
bad values. They are not merely worthless, they are negatively 
worthful, below zero on the scale of actual values. 

4. If badness, then, is a mode of value, we have to recognize 
the important fact that selective interest does not work exclu- 
sively in the positive sense of securing contents in which a positive 
fulfilment is found— the aspect from which it is usually con- 
sidered — but also in the negative sense of avoiding contents 
which are in some sense dissatisfying. I say “ in some sense,” 
since further description of the possible “ senses ” is not now 
intfflided. The essential point is that it is by reason of actual 
marks, real characters, that such contents are found dissatisfying, 
and that the interest is determined in the sense of rejection. 

There is accordingly a series of what may be called “ rejection- 
values,” as well as of “ acceptance-values,” running through 
the entire life of appreciation ; and a large class of “ bads ” has 
this origin. They are bad because they are “ good-to-reject.” 
Badness as a property of things seems in this sense to stand 
on somewhat the same plane as goodness. It is a sort of fact, 
a condition, giving rise to an intent of appreciation over and 
above the content of recognition. The badness is part of the 
selective meaning of the thing. ^ 

The consequences of this might be brought out with the detail 
of our discussion of the good ; but this is not necessary for our 
present purpose. The bearing of the topic upon the pre-suppo- 
sition of re^ty, however, is of sufficient importance to warrant 
a further word. 


§ 4. The Reauty of the Bad 

5. It would seem difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
bad presumes reality in the same sense that the good does. It 
is the thing, the situation, the person, the act, in this case or 
that, that determines an attitude of approval and welcome or 

^ It is of theuatnieof wbat is called in the theory of value " condition- 
worth.” but negative rather than positive (see Urban, VatMotuM, etc., 
p. 30). It may also be called the intrinsically bad, in contrast with the 
relatively bad ; for there are all sorts of relative *' goods ” and " bads ” 
doe to the comparison and transformation of values. A good is bad in 
comparison with a greater good (a better), and a bad is good in comparison 
with a greater bad (a worse). 
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one of disapproval and avoidance. Both alike go beyond the 
mere experience as such to the underlying real thing in which 
the satisf3dng or dissatisfying qualities reside. Both alike, 
then, and in the same sense, presuppose the real. 

This is dear for all cases of value attaching to the known, 
the fact, the true. We may say of the bad, as we have of the 
g'ood, that so &tr as it is a factor of meaning additional to that 
of the mere thing, it mediates the presence and reality of the 
thing. The sphere of existence or reality of the bad thing is 
also that of the badness of the thing. There is present only one 
presupposition of objective reality, that given in the control of 
the thing. Goodness and badness in the abstract are general 
predicates of a further and more logical mediation, which never- 
theless, although more explidt, is still that by which existent 
objects, thii^, and truths are established as real. 

6. When we come, however, to consider the aspect of value 
which arises when the good is pictured or imagined as a further 
unrealized worth of the nature of ideal meaning, certain special 
features appear. In what sense can we say that the bad becomes, 
when considered as set up as the end of the interest of avoidance, 
the ideal-to-avoid of that interest ? Is there an ideal bad-to- 
avoid ? — a summum mtdum, or more properly expressed perhaps, 
in iwfimvm malum, a veritable infernal ? And if so, in what sense 
is it real ? 

7. In a certain sense we have to admit that there is such an 
ideal. The various bads as well as the various goods may be 
thought of rdativdy, comparatively, and their degrees, damaging 
aspects, bad effects, estimated with more or less definiteness. 
Each of us distinguishes the " very bads ” from the *' not very 
bads,” the " faults ” from the " crimes,” the “ peccadillos ” 
from the “ sins,” the “ venial” from the " grave ” ; and one 
would say that in avoiding the lesser when one might have 
avoided the greater, the ideal of the interest of avoidance had 
not been fulfilled. In practice, there is a vague but influential 
ideal of badness-to-avoid, with reference to which the values 
of avoidance are ordered. This order may be as inconstant and 
irregular as you please, but in the particular case, one has a 
sense of relative worth ; he apprehends with which of the alterna- 
tives the greater badness, the ideal-of-avoidance, is identified. 

8. But on the other hand, it is just here that a rather subtle 
but very real difference appears between the two sides of the 
life of appreciation. In the case of the ideal good, the interest 
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is one attaching to positive presence, to a reality whose exist- 
ence is the presupposition of the worth; the reality must be 
postulated with view to the satisfaction of the interest. But 
with the bad this is not the case. The interest of avoidance 
desiderates the absence, the non-existence, not the existence and 
presence of the bad object. As actual, badness requires an existing 
object ; but as fulfihnentof the ideal-to-avoid, it requires its non- 
existence. The presupposition of an existing thing would secure 
and fix the bad instead of removing and b anishin g it. 

In other words, the concluaon, succinctly stated, is that 
the postulation of the ideal-to-avoid is negative in the sense 
that its fulfilment goes to reinforce the postulate of the good, 
or at least to remove those conditions which, in the world of 
fact, inhibit or prevent the realization of the good. 

Whai we come later on ^ to consider the modes of reality 
reached by the postulates of value, this difference becomes of 
importance. The bad has a presupposition of reality : it pre- 
sumes real bad things. And it apprehends actual degrees 
of badness, which may go on to a supposed “ great-bad.” This 
is actually, no doubt, the meaning of the devil in religious 
mythology and folk-lore. In dogmatic theology, it is embodied 
in forms which make it all but infinite, aU but almighty. In 
this sense, there is the imaginative assumption of the ideal-bad 
— the ideal thing-to-avoid. It is the limiting meaning of bad 
readity. 

But this is not to say that such a “ great-bad ” is a postulate 
of the life of appreciation, in the sense t^t the ideal good is. For 
this meaning of bad-reality arises through an interest of avoid- 
ance and negation ; it is the ideal of rejection, not of acceptance. 
There is no positive movement of postulation of the content of 
the infernally bad as there is of the ideally good. The positive 
and d3mamic motives to realize the ideal do not operate in the 
content of negative, as they do in that of positive, appreciation, 
proceeding in advance of and being prophetic of constantly 
closer approximations to their end ; but the ideal bad-to-avoid 
so-called is simply the concept of the greatest bad existence 
possible, greater than those actually found to exist. 

9. This may be illustrated from the domain of the moral ideal. 
What we call the " categorical imperative ” arises, as we have 
seen in the last chapter, by the movement of idealization by 


^ See the preliminaiy statement of the problem in chap. xv. § 3. ; j 
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whidh ends, which are meanings of worth, are postulated as 
absolute values, the means being dropped out at the limit as 
unnecessary terms. Hence the force of the ethical postulate : 
it is the limit and outcome of a real movement, a developing 
interest ; its content is a revelation of actual positive values 
achieved more and more fully and appreciated more and more 
highly by the agent. 

But this is not the case with moral evil, the ethically bad. 
It is the domain of fact in which the development of the positive 
moral ideal is resisted and negated. Its cases may be arranged 
in a series of negative worths, culminating in a most-bad ; but 
there is no intrinsic movement in the series of avoidances which 
would set up the greatest possible bad as real. If we should 
suppose a race of demons to exist, whose ideal of achievement 
would be that of being as bad as possible, for them the postulate 
of an existing “ideally bad” would no doubt be helpful. 

In other words, the moral ideal issues in a postulated value 
whose normal force for realization requires the acceptance of 
its reality ; the greatest moral evil, on the contrary, imagined 
as the ideal of avoidance, is ideal only in the negative sense of 
something whose non-existence would further the morally good. 

This result, carried further in a later connexion, applies to 
the relation of the good and bad generally. While fully justified 
in theory, it is also sufficiently edifying for practice. 



PART IF 

SEMBLANCE AND THE AESTHETIC.^ 


Chapter X 

SPONTANEOUS AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 

I. Our treatment of wliat is called, in a large sense, aesthetic 
experience must be selective. We are to take up those aspects 
of the aesthetic which have some quasi-logical or epistemological 
bearing, and which lend themselves finally to the discussion of 
the problem of reality.* It will be necessary to look into the 
foUowiog subjects. First, the demarcation of the sort of func- 
tion or mode of meaning properly called aesthetic ; this will throw 
light upon “ The Characters of Aesthetic Experience ” wherever 
found. Second, the movement which determines the aesthetic 
meaning, the problem of the Aesthetic Interest.” These two 
questions are treated jointly in chapters x. and xi. Third, the 
objective content involved : the problem of the aesthetic construc- 
tion or object, the ‘'Work of Art ” (chap. xii.). Fourth, the more 
objective factors, personal and social, operative in the movement : 
the problem of the " Springs of Art ” (chap. xiii.). Having gone 
over these necessary topics ® — a procedure adopted for each of the 
modes of psychic function, cognitive, affective, etc. — we will be in a 
position to take up the further questions of the nature of media- 
tion and immediacy (chap. xiv,). 

1 Being Part XI of the entire treatise on Genetic Logic. This Part 
(chaps. X. to xiii.) appears in Spanish as a Publication of the School of 
Higher Studies of the National University of Mexico. 

* At the same time 1 make the discussion fairly complete as an ex- 
position of the genetic motives involved, as in the case of each of the 
other great modes already discussed. 

® The literature of all these topics is very fuU. Cf. the select refer- 
ences given by Tufts in the arts. “ Aesthetics ” and Art and Art 
Theories " in the author's Dictionary of Philosophy, A good recent 
introduction to the subject is The Meaning of Art, by P, Gaultier (3 ed., 
Fng tzans.). 
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The claim of aesthetic immediacy to reveal reality can then 
be weighed, with those of knowledge and practice, in the final 
discussions of Genetic Morphology” as suggested in chap. xv. 

We will now turn, therefore, to the characterization of aesthetic 
experience as having meaning for the individual, a topic generally 
covered by the phrase aesthetic appreciation.” 

§ I. The Aesthetic as Semblant Mode 

2. The first feature of aesthetic meaning that strikes us is one 
that our preceding discussions have prepared us to find ; it is the 
feature on account of which we characterize the movement as 
fundamentally one of semblance. Whatever we may find it 
necessary or possible finally to include in this, it is evident that 
the least we can say is that the aesthetic is not merely a meaning of 
reproduction or revival. It is rather one of portrayal. It does 
not merely imitate or repeat facts or relations ; it renders or inter- 
prets them. It is a mode, therefore, in which there is something 
more than the exact reproduction of things as they are. Art is 
not photography, though photography may become art. Were 
art mere reproduction, only beautiM originals would be beautiful 
(if the aesthetic quality attached to the object), or all reproductions 
would be in some sense aesthetic fif the aesthetic meaning arose from 
the function) ; in either case, all distinctiveness would disappear 
from the aesthetic as such. 

We have to say, then, that the result, the meaning issuing 
from the movement of aesthetic experience and characteristic 
of it, is not merely factual. The merely historical or local, 
whether thing or event, is rendered or depicted in a construction 
that has the semblance of the actucil, while distinguished from 
it. It presents the actual, but its meaning is not that of actuality ; 
there is a further intent of appreciation, over and above the 
intent merely to see?^ 

3. This we have fully discussed in the treatment of the lower 
semblant ” or play mode,* where we found the motive of “ make- 
believe ” assuming so pronounced a r61e. The character or situa- 
tion set up playfully is treated as if actual, as if confirmable 
through tests of the real, of whatever sort it be ; but yet it is 
manageable, changeable by the player. The player has a certain 

^ The function and character of the image in the aesthetic experience, 
as distinguished from the real thing, are admirably discussed by Prof. 
J. A. Stewart, in his work, Plaio*s Doctrine of Ideas. 

* Thoughts and Thing, vol. i., “ Functional Logic,* chap. vi. 
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s^ise of irresponsibility, of non-compulsion, a " don't-have- 
to ” intent, which lifts the whole construction out of the thral- 
dom to the actual and serious. He indulges in the illusion of 
actuality ; but it is his indulgence ; it is a conscious and volun- 
tary self-illusion, a heausste Selbsttauschung, as the German 
writers word it. Be it as dose an imitation as it may, it has 
the added meaning of b eing an imitation, a semblant thing. 

This motive of relative freedom of interpretation and treat- 
ment, even in the act of close portrayal, goes directly up into 
the higher sphere of art as, for example, in portraiture. How- 
ever we may find it necessary to qualify and re-define this motive 
later on, we will still have to recognize the fact that this intent of 
relative detaching or " lifting ” from the actual, always enters 
into the meaning of the aesthetic object. It is not merely what 
the actual is that is important, however dosely it may be copied ; 
what the actual thing means in the way of make-bdieve or 
semblance is what counts. 

4. Whether this goes to the extent of voluntary "make- 
believe” or not — a real “mensonge"’ — ^whether there is the 
same freedom, the same intent of “ don't-have-to,” in art as 
in play, is a matter for our later discussion. The personal 
fre^om, like the object, has to be reconstituted in the way diar- 
acteristic of higher modes of psychic life. Here we go only so 
far as to claim the motive discovered in connexion with play ; 
saying that it operates in its proper way in art also. A sort of 
rendering or portrayal which is not merely repetition or memory, 
but something more personal and free — ^to which we apply the 
term “ semblance ” — ^is found in both art and play ; in the latter 
it allows the full movement of make-believe, with all the personal 
selection and variation that playful dramatization shows. 

5. Second, we find in the imitative character of the aesthetic 
content the limits of the freedom of semblance of art. Ex- 
pressed broadly, this statement means that all art, to be appre- 
dated as art, must mean something — ^must, that is, present, 
render, or depict thin gs, situations, events, relations, which are 
at least so far possibly real as to be understandable. It is clear 
that the body of meaning cannot be quite novel ; it must 
render, with greater or less fidelity, what is in some degree 

\ 

^ The term used by M. Paulhau in Le Mensonge de VArf, See also 
on the aesthetic illusion, the recent able work of K. Lange, Vher die Methods 
der Kunstphilosophie. 
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familiar and suggestive ; it must reinstate, in an imitative 
way, enotigh of the situations of life and the truths of things, to 
have a claim to verisimilitude, however vague and recondite this 
claim may be. 

This, again, we have found to be very pronounced in the 
play consciousness. With all the liberties the player takes 
with the things and persons of real life, his imagined situations 
must have semblance of reaUty. The absolutely grotesque 
and unintelligible — ^the mere ink-spot or the mere noisy crash — 
loses interest, whether in play or in art. The element of sug- 
gestion or meaning in each is of the nature of reproduction ; 
and all reproduction takes place essentially by processes of inner 
imitation. 

This, too, will require closer treatment in the sequel ; but 
in this, again, we may utilize the characterization of the play 
mode. We must understand that in this respect also, the mean- 
ing is made over in the movements of the particular mode or 
stage in which the aesthetic object in question arises — whether 
it be perceptual, conceptual, logical or sentimental. But, as in 
respect to aesthetic freedom, we have to say that in this respect, 
also, aesthetic appreciation ^ involves “ semblance.” While the 
intention is to set up a merely semblant thing, and not an 
actual thing, still it is semblance of the actual that is intended. 
The actual is not given in the work of art, but something actual 
is depicted or interpreted or suggested by it. 

6. These two factors both enter into the meaning of sem- 
blance. The characterization so far made, however, leaves 
room for a certain ambiguity. Allowing that the aesthetic 
object is always a semblant one, that is that th^e is the sem- 
blance rather than the actual presence of the thing intended, 
the further question arises — semblance of what ? If it is merely 
the re-instatement, in semblant form, of the thing imitated, 
with no further intention, then its motive would seem to be after 
all merely a loose sort of reproduction. If, on the contrary, 
the semblance includes something more, then the question arises 
as to what it is that motives the deviation or departure from the 

1 And aesthetic “ production ” too. In the ‘writer’s -view the two 
points of -view, " spectator's ” and “ producer’s,” so often sharply dis- 
‘tinguisbed, are at bottom but one. While in the 'work of art, the pro- 
ducer’s semblant constructiQn is already carried out for the spectator, 
the latter must also carry it out for himself in his own unagination — per- 
haps very differently — and so become in turn a “ producer.” 
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origmal. There is, in fact, a sense in which the semblance — 
especially in play — is not of that of which the content is imita- 
tive, but of something else. A stick of wood becomes a soldier 
and a lamp-post a priest ! " Why this ? — ^and how ? *’ The 

question of the motive and interest of art, as of play, is here in 
question. 

§ 2. Aesthetic Interest and Motive 

7. In approaching this topic it will be well to cling a little 
longer to the concept of simple “ semblance,” and with it to 
the analogy presented by play. In play, as has just been indi- 
cated, the movem^t of departure from the meaning of the 
real thing, to one that arbitrarily makes the thing serve some 
othor intent, is very marked and obtrusive ; it may be well to 
ask whether an3^thing similar takes place in the aesthetic. 

In play there is, indeed, a remarkable freedom in the matter 
of rendering or interpretation. The stick of wood, as well as a 
real person, may become the soldier. The question then arises, 
even in respect to play, and becomes very urgent in respect to 
art, as to whether the setting up of the content has its motive in 
this further interpretation ; or whether the reverse is the case, 
the inteipretation being motived by the nature of the thing 
set up. 

8. Here we come upon one of our critical questions, the answer 
to which justifies us in giving the aesthetic its separate 
place and frmction. It is the question of the interest in which 
the aesthetic construction and appreciation have their motive. 
Is the interest by which the selection of the content proceeds, 
and for whose fulfilment and termination the object is set up, 
a ^dal one ? — or is the aesthetic merely a phase of the deter- 
mination reached in the pursuit of one of the interests de- 
scribed and designated varioudy as theoretical and practical ? 
Put more generally the question is, what is the sanction of 
aesthetic pursuit and enjoyment ? — is it truth, utility, 
pleasure ? — or is it something that can be described only in terms 
of the requirements of the aesthetic interest itself ? 

This question is, of course, not a new one ; the literature 
of the subject is full, especially as dealing with the end and aiTn 
of art. “ Art for art’s sake,” is the familiar shibboleth of the 
view that the aesthetic interest is sui generis ; that aesthetic 
satisfaction is self-sanctioned and autotelic.' The aspects of 
' M. Gaultier’s The Meaning of Art (£ng. tiaas.) presents this well. 
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the case which come into view from our approach from the 
genetic side, however, and from the tracing out of the motives 
found at work in the actual meaning of aesthetic objects, enable 
us to put the matter in a somewhat novel light. 

9. (i) In the first place, we may take positive groimd as to 
the attempt to identify the aesthetic interest with the theoretical, 
with the interest to know or to attain accurate rq)resentation 
and a truthful system of ideas. It is evident that the motive of 
semblance is itself different from that of strict accuracy and 
truthfulness of idea. The aesthetic representation is not held 
to the impersonal and neutral re-statement and repetition — 
a merdy photographic reflection — of the original, to the main- 
tenance of the disinterestedness or neutrality which is the motive 
of knowledge. 

So also of the interest of discovery and of the extension of 
knowledge, in an enlarging S3^em of ideas or thoughts. It is 
plain that although the motive of discovery may preserve its role 
in the preliminary treatment of the content, still it does not 
motive its final form. The sanction of the aesthetic may include 
consistency and relative accuracy, and the logical dependence 
of parts and whole ; but it is not exhausted by these. There 
is, in the aesthetic rendering, the presentation of the relationships 
of knowledge in forms of semblance, for a further motive and 
with a different interest. The aesthetic appreciation l^ds to 
the construction an intimate meaning and a personal form. 

We may, therefore, write down our agreement with many of 
the important writers on the subject, to the effect that the aes- 
thetic interest is not to be identified with the theoretical interest. 

10. On the other hand, however, we should look at the 
reverse side of the shield. It is true that the aesthetic construc- 
tion is not merely one found correct or true ; but it is also true 
that it must have a content that is or m^ht be true or correct ; 
it is “ as if ” true. It is “ semblant ” of something. The ex- 
treme vagaries of fancy do not lend themsdves to fruitful aesthetic 
interpretation. The limits of aesthetic impressionism, in the 
sphere of the vague, are as real as are those of realism in the 
sphere of fact. In the latter, the aesthetic is lost in the mere 
interest of recognition ; in the former, it is lost in the barrenness 
of the uninteresting. I see a street sign too far off for recogni- 
tion, and as I advance I read the familiar “ Charles Street ” ; in 
the whole series of states of gatherii^ interest, from vacuity to 
full familiarity, there need be no su^estion of aesthetic mean- 

M 
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Sng ; but if such a meaning does arise, it must appear some- 
where between these two extremes. 

We may say, then, that there is and must be a nucleus of 
knowledge — ^idea, image, imaginative reproduction — interpreted 
as if actual at the time, rendered as suggestive of reality. 
The rmidering holds us to the essential realism of art. The 
aesthetic interest presumes a modicum of suggested actuality, 
existence, reality, truth. In so far, there is a certain incidental 
satisfection of the recognitive or theoretical interest. But the 
su^estiveness of the work of art, its full intent — what is called 
in aesthetic literature the “ symbolism ” of art — goes beyond 
this. The semblance differs from the actual in permitting the 
invocation of an ideal ; it depicts what might or should be, not 
what merely is. 

This latter motive, that of “ idealization,” is discussed further 
below ; it is a pr^nant and interesting topic. Here let us be 
content with the negative conclusion that the mere impulse or 
motive to know, with the interest in the known, the factual and 
true — the theoretical interest — although present, is not domin- 
antly or exclusively at work in aesthetic appreciation or pro- 
duction. Art enjo3mient is not motived by curiosity. 

II. (2) Taking advantage of our earlier discussions, in which 
the cognitive or theoretical motives and interests ware set over 
against those which determine the object as in some sense useful 
or good for something — viz., the practical — ^let us ask whether 
the aesthetic is to be included in this latter group ; whether, 
that is, the aesthetic motive and interest are concerned with 
the furthering of the practical or active life. A little later on, 
when we take up for explicit discussion the question of the 
control of the aesthetic object, we will sharpen and define the 
distinction between these sorts of interest by putting it in terms 
of means and ends ; and we may anticipate that form of statement 
here. Granting the point that the end subserved is not, 
as with the theoretical, the furtherance of knowledge, we may 
ask whether it is the furtherance of action, or the attainment 
of “ good.” Does the aesthetic interest look beyond the object, 
the beautiful thing, for something to be gotten out of it, or by 
means of it ? Is art the means to further practical ends ? 

12. This we must answer with just as decided a negative as 
we did the corresponding question as to the pursuit of fact or 
truth through art. The aesthetic interest, while able to utilize 
the practical meanings which the object may suggest or the 
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ends it may subserve, nevertheless does not find the object 
beautiful because of these meanings or ends.^ This appears 
from what we have seen of the semblant character of the aesthetic 
object. If it were determined in the pursuit of practical good 
the material would be chosen and shaped directly with view to 
the suggestion of such utility. The objective content would 
sink to the levd of means to ends dictated by the restricted 
practical interest in operation at the time. There would be no 
motive, in short, for the resort to semblance at all, which in so 
far allows the violation or disturbance of the relationships by 
which the utilities of the content are wrought out. As we have 
seen, worth predicates attach directly to the things of fact or 
truth ; these things are instrumental to the worths or values. 
The consistent, and indeed the usual, method of securing the 
value is to retain the true inviolate, and to run down the factors 
in the meaning which are capable of serving as means to practical 
ends. 

But it will be said, it is the depicted good, not the actual, 
upon which the aesthetic interest centres. If so, the reply 
is, then the aesthetic enjoyment resides in the depicting, in the 
semblance, not in the actual utility. Why limit the depicting 
to the good ? In fact, art depicts anything — the true, the 
imaginary, as wdl as the good — and the identification of 
aesthetic interest with practical interest in any case fails. 

13. The relation of the aesthetic to the practical interest 
appears from two rdated but separable strands of meaning 
attachii^ to the aesthetic whole. One of these is the rdative 
detachment which the objective contoit undergoes when it is 
taken up into the sphere of semblance. The work of art is, in a 
peculiar way, isolated both from the truth-associates and from 
the worth-associates which the object depicted actually assembles. 
To detach it from these and make it a thing of variable and 
imported semblant meaning, is in so far to lessen its availability 
as instrument of the furthering of these associated meanings. 

Again, the goods or utilities to which the object ministers 
would themsdves be vitiated by the disturbance of the setting 
in which they normally arise. The pleasure of fulfilment always 
requires the pursuit of the object to which it is incidental ; it 
does not allow the veiling of that object in a mode of semblance 

^ The place of utility in art is suggestivdy discussed in Groos’ Der 
aesthetische Genuss, pp. io8 ■&. 
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which impairs the full force of the normal coefficients of reality. ^ 

For example, a building as presented in idea may have both 
the factors of associated meaning, truthfulness and utility. The 
idea is truthful since it recalls and represents a real building ; 
and it has the suggestion of utility since the real building sub- 
serves a utility. But to depict the building aesthetically, is 
to interpret its meaning in a way in which both these fea- 
tures may be superficially impaired. The treatment of the 
building with aesthetic semblance or idealization may diminish 
the truthfulness the idea had before, and make remote and 
pallid its suggestion of utility. It is the actual building that 
is real and useful ; the semblant building includes and suggests 
these ends only as part of the larger purpose of art. The effective 
way of realizing the full suggestion of truth or utility would be 
to assume or presume the actuality of the content, say by means 
of a photograph, rather than by serving up a semblant variation 
upon it in which personal selective motives are at work. 

This appears to be more emphatically true of the practical, 
since the judgment of utility, or of means to ends, is, in fact, a 
judgment of truth before it is a judgment of good. The truth 
of the utility of the original building is assumed in the suggestion 
that this utility is to be preserved in the semblant object.® 

14. If we are right so far — ^and our later discussion will 

^ It is not said, of course, that aesthetic experience may not be sought 
because it is pleasurable ; but that in order to get the pleasure, the aesthetic 
state must be pursued for itself, that is, the aesthetic interest is presup- 
posed in the constitution of the aesthetic state, and the pleasure is inci- 
dental to the state. 

This is true also of the "utility ” of art ; it is incidental, a result, not 
an end. It is true that art, like play, is in its origin a thing of personal 
and social utility ; but it does not follow that this utility is conscious 
and enters into the aesthetic end, beauty becoming only means. This 
confusion between the utility and the supposed utilitariamsm of art is 
very conunon. The utility of both play and art, as semblant functions, 
follows from their disinterestedness', without this the player becomes 
the worker and the artist becomes the artisan. But the " springs of art ” 
discussed below (chap, xiii.) indicate the high utility of art considered 
from the objective point of view. 

® See the further remarks on utility in chap. xii. § 2. It will appear 
that our view suggests the inclusiveness of art activities, not their 
remoteness from those of life and knowledge. The view which would 
substitute a quiescent and perhaps “ decadent '* aestheticism for the 
" strenuous life ** has here no support. The most virile art of any 
time is the organ of the fullest culture of that time. The art of 
" sickly sentimentality ” is that of decadence ; see chap, xi., sect. 20. 
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add further confirmation, by showing the presence of a factor 
of positive aesthetic idealization — we may say that aesthetic 
experience does not lend itself directly to either of the great 
modes of mediation, “ control through knowledge,” or “ know- 
ledge through control.” We do not control the world of things, 
or handle our embarrassing situations, or solve our difficult 
problems, better by reason of our aesthetic enjoyments; nor 
is it our intention to gain in these ways by om* indulgence 
in art. The lever of control does not rest upon the fulcrum of 
the beautiful. 

On the contrary, the semblant character of the constructions 
of art renders them unsafe as positive instruments of action, 
conquest, and knowledge. The realities of a harsh world do not 
yield in practice to the demands of the artist ; but he is frequently 
referred to as a sentimentalist, idealist, or visionary. Nor 
is knowledge advanced any more. We do not make discoveries, 
either physical or mental, by constructing ssmunetrical pictures 
of law and order. The control of fact and truth requires 
that we keep true to what we already know, and rest our further 
constructions upon that, as literally as possible; we do not 
expect to realize our castles in Spain, however beautiful they may 
be, when we start out on our journeys of scientific exploration. 
TTie dualism establiriied in the devdopment of the two modes 
of mediation is so radical, and their respective methods are so 
exacting, that only the rigid adherence to actuality gives to 
each its effectiveness. 

15. With the elimination of these alternatives, there remains 
but one other. ^ If it is not a mediate interest of either sort — 
either of knowledge or of practice — that motives the aesthetic, 
then it must be, in some sense, an immediate or direct interest ; 
if it is not a further end that fulfils the interest, then it must 
be the thing or object itsdf that is the end ; if it is not an extrinsic 
interest, one that passes over the object and alights elsewhere, 
then it must be an intrinsic interest, one that stops at the semblant 
construction and resides in it, taking it just as it is. 

This conclusion is that which our more reasoned outcome 
later on confirms. It is here stated simply as a suggestion, 
reached by the negative process of exdusion. It leaves the 

^ It would be interesting, were there space, to take up for examination 
certain of the more ^edal theories which fall under these two headings — 
intellectual and practical. But this general refutation of the parent 
doctrines must suffice. 
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matter subject to a more searching investigation as to the mode 
of control actually seen in operation in the aesthetic construction. 
In a dd ition to finding that the mediations of truth and worth 
are both unavailable for the interpretation of the aesthetic 
object, we further find that this latter shows a mode of control 
which may in a proper sense be called immediate. 

§ 3. The Control of Semblant Objects 

16. We may begin with the general question of the sort of 
control found in semblant constructions generaEy — including 
play as well as art — ^in order that we may avail ourselves of 
the results worked out in the preceding discussions. We have 
already gone into the question of the control of the semblant 
object,^- reaching conclusions which may be cited here in abbre- 
viated form. 

" A fruitfiil character of the semblant object, implicated in 
the inner nature of the entire construction, is that c^ed in the 
later German literature of aesthetics, EinfUhlung. I shall here 
render it by the term ‘ sembling.’ It is the making of any obj ect 
into a thing of semblance or ‘inner imitation,’ with the added 
character that such an object has a greater or less degree of 
subjective control attributed to it. There is a certain feeling- 
into the given object {Einfuhlung) of the subject’s own personal 
feeling : an attribution to it of the inner movement which its 
construction requires. . . . There is no doubt that there is 
this sembling of an object when we play with it. . . . The 
suggestion I now make is that it is simply the full reading of 
the semblant object itself : the reading of it, not only as an 
inner construction, but also as under the form of rdative spon- 
taneity which inner constructions must have. Their control 
is in a peculiar sense subjective, characterized by ' don’t-have- 
to ’ consciousness, the reserve sense whereby the self begins to 
stand apart from its content. It is now considered as also inner 
for its own self, as havii^ iimer determination or self-control. 
The Doric column of lipps’ illustration seems to spring upward, 
by the sweep of its lines, because just by thinking it as a semblant 
object we give it the self -stimulating q)ring of action by which 
our own function springs up. It is only the factual column, 
not the sembled thing of inner imitation, that stands set flTid 
rigid in all its lines. . . . This means that any such bit of 
sembled psychic stuff has two contrasted meanings : that on 
» Thought and Things, vol. i., " Functional Logic," chap. vi. 
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the one hand, of object pure and simple, existing under the 
coefficient reinstated by the semblance; and that on the 
other hand, of a self-determining whole, free from these coefficients 
so long as it itself does not terminate its freedom, and fulfilling 
its role simply by being in this vibrating semblant mode.”i 

''The character just mentioned, which has led us to adopt 
the term ' sembling for the process which includes Einfuhlung, 
has been held to be an essential ingredient in the esperience 
of the appreciation of art. It has, however, a singularly marked 
development in the play consciousness also ; and its presence 
there serves to give additional justification to the theory which 
connects these two psychic modes with each other under the 
common term ' semblance." . . . Broadly understood, the pro- 
cess of 'sembling* consists in the reading into the object of a 
sort of psychic life of its own, in such a way that the movement, 
act, or character by which it is interpreted is thought of as 
springing from its own inner life. We have considered it as 
showing the psychic tendency to consider the object as detached 
from the external, and thus as under inner or subjective control. 
This leads to the thought of the object as itself having inner 
control or a spring of action and initiation — short, a psychic 
life — of its own.""® 

"The semblant object asserts its individual character and 
essential privacy by an inner impulse and determination of its 
own. Play may be dramatic and approximate the drama of 
life ; but after all, it is drama and not life. Art may be realistic 
to the breadth of a hair, but if it be photographic, it is notart. 
The impulse to idealization, the impulse to be a private self, 
is the itoal and effective protest of the semblant consciousness 
against the generalization of meanings that turns them all into 
the sort of public property we call facts.’" * 

As thus described, the general process of " sembling 
would seem to have a striking illustration in aesthetic con- 
structions. We may formulate, for further discussion, two of 
its principal features, asking wherem they do or do not have full 

^ Vol. i. chap. vi. sect. 19. 

* Both Titchener and James Ward have suggested the term “em- 
pathy as English translation of Einfuhlung, The great confusion that 
reigns in the German literature of the topic makes it seem desirable to 
postpone the final choice of an equivalent until the concept itself is better 
defined. 

® Vol. i. chap. vi. sect. 21. 


* Ibid. chap. vi. sect. 26. 
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application in the aesthetic proper. In this way we will be able 
to <1igHT»giiisb finally between play and art. 

17. (i) First, we are convinced that semblant constructions 
as such, in their first appearance as play, are motived by interests 
of a peculiarly inner sort ; they have a q)ontaneity and arbi- 
trariness which illustrate personal initiative and control, rather 
than submission to what is outer and resisting. This is illus- 
trated both in the selection and in the development of the 
Tnatfirialfi of play. The freedom of personal choice, both as to 
the details and as to the indulgence as a whole, is marked and 
emphatic. 

18. (2) The whole construction is “ sembled ” with a personal 
life and movement. Beneath the more superfioal sense in which 
the object is semblant of a real situation or of real characters 
or qrmbolic of this or that truth or fact, there is the reading into 
it of a personal hfe and inner control of its own. In this reading 
or feeling-m we have an important motive of the construction, 
since if this be removed — ^this intrinsic quasi-inner control — 
then, in the absence of actuality with its external checks or its 
real purposes and practical ends, there would be no control at 
all; there would be merely the lawless and fugitive processes 
of fancy, playing themselves out without rhyme or measure. 

Let us now ask whether these points thus stated give us also 
a sufficient characterization of the control operative in the 
aesthetic; whether, that is, play and art are in these respects 
co-extensive. 

§ 4. The Control of Aesthetic Objects 

19. It would of course be profitless to discuss such a question 
as this from the point of view of any preconceived definition 
of the aesthetic. We may with greater profit proceed simply 
by tracing the motive of semblance into the higher reaches of 
mental life and noting the charges its essential meaning under- 
goes. We will find it convenient to distinguish, as we have 
before, the sort of semblance that characterizes the late pre- 
logical or quasi-logical modes of construction, and then in turn 
that of the logical ; thus we shall be able to point out any new 
ladings of meaning by which, in the sequel, the aesthetic may be 
defined. 

20. (i) The first dq>artures from the purity of the play con- 
sciousness, as described above, seem to be those which modify 
the freedom of the personal motive, and with it reduce the arbi- 
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traiiness of the selected conteat. We have noticed this already 
in the detailed conaderation of the development of knowledge 
from the mode of play to that of experimentation, ^ from mere 
capricious fancy to the more S 37 stematic and controlled imagi- 
nation. We should investigate this movement more closely 
with especial reference to the control factor. 

In the play of imagiuation — ^giving that name to the function 
of cognition in its forward-reaching aspect, as setting up con- 
tents beyond what is entirely guaranteed in knowledge or practice 
— ^we find the function of experimentation showing itself m con- 
nexion with both the two great modes of mediation. The further 
discovery or extension of truth takes on the form of h3?pothesis, 
in which the knowledge in hand is tentatively and schematically 
made up with a view to its wider extension ; this sort of experi- 
mentation furthers the mediation of fact or truth. Over against 
this there is another Mnd of experimentation, in which data 
of knowled^ are rendered as having a worth which is not yet fuHy 
grounded; this sort of experimentation in turn furthers the 
fulfilment of ends through the other great mode of mediation, 
the erection and use of knowledge as means. In both cases, the 
contents employed are set up beforehand by an exercise of 
imagination. Imagination thus rmderstood becomes the schema- 
tizing, anticipating, fimction through which each new suggestion 
of mediation, of one type or the other, is brought to the issue 
in its own sphere of control. Fact or truth controls the one; 
experience of good, fulfilment of ends, establishes the other. 
The one is commonly known as the " scientific imagination " ; 
the other as the " practiced ” or instrumental imagination : one 
makes discoveries ; the other works out inventions, as we have 
already explained in the Introduction to this volume. 

21. Both these sorts of experimentation are in positive 
contrast with the exercise of imagination as seen in the function 
of play. They both anticipate and reach forward to a con- 
firmation which will give the content a permanent place in the 
body of knowledge and practice. But this is not true of play. 
Play is, it is true, experimental as to its results ; but not in respect 
to its motive. As soon as play begins to have reference to a 
further end, either of discovery or of practice, it lapses into one 
or other of the methods of actual control, and loses the interest 
peculiar to it. 


^ Thought and Things, vol. i., " Functional Logic,” chap. vi. § 4. 
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If now we ask as to the place of semblance in the higher stages 
of devdopment in which experimental imagination of these two 
sorts has come into operation, we find that certain modifications 
take place. Play, to be sure, is indulged in ; but it ^rsists 
in denying any ejq)erimental reference, either theoretical or 
utilitarian. The function retains the freedom of pla5?ful caprice. 

So the question arises — ^is there any mode of imaginative 
construction other than play, in which full value is given to the 
method of experimentation within what is still essentially the 
mode of semblance ? — a function, that is, in which all the meanings 
of the more devdoped modes become semblant, including ex-peri- 
mental confirmation and fulfilment — ^is th^e such a thing as sem- 
blant experimentation ? Such a mode of imagination would 
be eaq>erimental in meaning, though not in result, with respect 
both to the actual and to the good — as in play we find experi- 
mental results without experimental intention. It would pro- 
phesy its own control and completion, at the same time that it 
would not submit to the actual controls by which its completion 
could be secured. Although semblant and not serious, it would 
take itsdf smously. It would utilise the resources of knowledge 
and value, each devdoped in its own proper control and applica- 
tion ; and it would interpret them e^qterimentally, with a sort 
of quasi-real experimentation, looking forward toward the sys- 
tematization and extension to whidi their serious methods and 
purposes pointed. But it would be a return to semblance, a’ 
resort to the inner life with its relative freedom of control over 
its own contents, but with aU the imagined limitations of possible 
mediation and confirmation that the actual material requires. 
It sets up semblantly its own control and its own freedom. 

22. Is there such a function ? Certainly, there is ; we have 
come upon such a mode of meaning in another connexion ; it is that 
known as Ideal. It is the general character of the ideaUring 
imagination that we have just brought out. Idealization is 
the furthering of meanings — truth and worth meanings alikp. 
— ^by the projection forward of actual contents. It takes up the 
content into the iimer life, and by a forward reading, a free move- 
ment of further mner control, carries it on to perfection. This 
we now find in the movement whereby the semblant construction 
is reconstituted on the higher plane of contents otherwise 
more organized and "dualized.” 

23. Here then is a first distinction between play and art, 
between the playful and the aesthetic consciousness. Play does 
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not idealize ; “any old thing” will do to play with, and any old 
purpose may be played out upon it. But art is not so. The 
material of art must have its relative organization, as true or 
good, or both ; and in the semblance in which it clothes itself 
it must serve the ends of idealization. This leads, as will appear 
again at a later stage of our discussion, to two important 
restrictions upon the function of art, one having to do with the 
internal organization of the work of art, and the other with its 
end-fulfilling or selective character. 

24 . With this go further differences. It is evident that the 
freedom of play — ^the freedom of relative caprice — ^is not present 
in art. This (fifiference shows itself in various more refined ways. 
I may refuse to play a game and so shut myself out entirdy 
from the sportive meaning that the play affords to the 
players. But I cannot break the bubble of beauty in this cava- 
lierly fashion. Once given the aesthetic meaning in any degree 
to which I mysdf discover and intend it, I cannot disillusionize 
myself with respect to it. It represents an ideal ; it is not merely 
a creature of imagination. The situation taking on this idealization 
is not merdy an irresponsible imitation of reality. Even in its 
aesthetic aspect it is the legitimate and quasi-eaperimental exten- 
sion of the real. The new interpretation is not imported 
into the system of truth or worth ; it is suggested and supported 
by the actual. In it aU there is the intention to see and realize 
more than the mere creatures of a q)ortive imagination. Who 
takes himself and his work more seriously than the artist ? 

25 . This restriction upon the freedom of art appears, more- 
over, in the restricted irresponsibility and privacy of the agent. 
I may play as I please, only my own whim setting limits to my 
freedom ; I may see hob-goblins in my tobacco smoke, and ask 
you to play with me that they are there. But I cannot, dther 
for m 57 self or for you, call an37thing I please beautiful. To do 
this, we must distinguish the shapes of hob-goblins, and reach 
some sort of agreement as to their beauty. This agreement is 
not that reached by actual conunon verification of our verdict, 
through esperimental tests ; that we have found to be impossible 
for single affective experiences : but the semblance of such a 
testing is present. I must at least be willing to appeal to you, 
suggesting, if not requiring, that you agree with me in the result 
of my idealization. There is, indeed, a real return to the personal 
and private motive ; all idealization and aU semblant imagination 
requires this ; but there is, along with it, when play gives place 
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to art, the assumption of the common verifioation, as if it were 
secureL 

This is part of the ideal force and iatent. Art, its devotees 
may say, must make a show of commonly recognized principles, 
to justify the appeal its creations are to make. Let the public 
meaning, the common suggestion, be as slight as you please, yet 
we must have some quasi-serious intention, something more worth 
while than the “ creations ” of the child playing with his pigments 
on the nursery floor. 

26. (2) The same line of discrimination suggests itself, at 
least as a problem, with respect to the other great character of 
the control found in play, that of the sembling or Einfuhlung 
in the object of a mode of iimer life. This movement, as it 
takes place in the play consciousness has already been described ; 
and the description has in a measure anticipated the application 
to the aesthetic experience as well. We have found that the 
relative loosing of the bonds of a specific control — either direct 
as in actual perception, or indirect as in other forms of mediation 
of the actual — leaves the semblant simply in the form of volun- 
tary self-illusion. It is a self-developed illusional whole ; its 
inner constitution beiag, however, that of actual existence m 
that or this real place or sphere. The result is a tendency to the 
assumption of personal form, to a participation m the development 
of the inner life itself. If the object is to have any develop- 
ment, if it is to attain a meaning, a dramatic working out, if, in 
short, it is to be more than the imitative repetition of what in 
fact it was and is, that further development must be motived in the 
sphere in which it is now erected. Its semblance then gives to 
it an inner movement and life of its own, which of course must 
be, in its carrying out, due to the actual inner life of the person 
in whose interest the semblance takes place. There is, then, 
first the attribution of an inner life to the object as its own 
principle of growth, and second, the identification of its life 
with that of the observer. 

In play, the former of these two aspects of the personal 
reading is certainly found in full, and possibly exclusive, operation. 
If we call the whole personal reading of the semblant object 
personalizing,” then we may distinguish in this movement mere 
personification of the object from personal identification with the 
object. Personification is the reading of an object as, or as if, 
a person ; personal identification is the merging of the object*s 
personality with one's own. In play, there is certainly much 
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personification; objects of all sorts are read as or as if personal. 
They have, that is, the semblance of personality ; this is part 
of their selective interpretation. But the further question arises 
whether play also issues in personal identification. 

We found in the earlier discussion, that there is at work in 
play a motive that gives opportunity for personal identification. 
There is, in the working out of the drama of play, a tendency 
on the part of the player to “ live the part,” and to live each part. 
But when this is done, it becomes doubtful whether the bounds 
of play are not overstepped. " Earnest ” seems to come in 
as the interest passes horn mere indulgence in the game to 
participation in a situation in which actual personal interests 
are invoked. The player may make the game a situation of 
persons, but they are and must remain " play-persons.” The 
identity with his own or any other’s real self must remain 
that of make-believe. 

27. When, however, we come to the later modes, in which 
the distinction between the inner and the outer worlds, as being 
mutually exclusive, is sharply drawn, we find the identification 
motive at work. This goes beyond mere personification, 
the mere attribution of personality by vague analogy ; the 
object is individuated as being actually a centre of psychic life. 
This involves a process of ejection, which finds its materials only 
in the actual concrete life of the observer himself. The process 
may remain in the more primitive stage of mere personification ; 
it may be mere play or m;^, according as it is semblant or not ; 
but if it does go further and develop into the aesthetic, then the 
inner life attributed to the object must be that of the thinker him- 
self. This gives us a second distinction between play and art. 

Apart, however, from this attempt to accoimt for it 
the fact is undeniable. In aesthetic appreciation, when given 
time and chance to establish itself fully by contemplation, there 
is a notable movement of identification of the observer’s own 
inner life with that of the object. The act of sembling has this 
intent. It has been described by various authors in terms which 
throw emphasis altemativdy on one of the two factors or the 
other — the establishing of a self in the object by a movement 
of sympathetic feeling, or the taking up of the object’s life and 
movement into one’s own. In the one, we sympathize with 
the object as with a person, and do imitatively what it seems 
to do ; in the other, we take it up into our own life and carry 
its impulse forward in our own. 
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Different arts bring out these two phases of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment, The drama carries us with it ; the picture enters into 
our life ; in the landscape the very parts— 4 ;he tree, the brook, 
the cattle--share the meaning of the human situations through 
which we have lived in their presence, I sympathize with the 
bare leaf-stripped oak exposed to the storm, shivering for its 
suffering ; and I ask the bird with his song to express my 
emotions of joy or sorrow.^ 

28. We find it necessary, then, to distinguish aesthetic sem- 
blance from that which is merely playful by this criterion: 
the further development in the former of the personalizing 
motive into that of identification. This takes place in remarkable 
intimacy and forcefulness in fully developed aesthetic contempla- 
tion. Any of the elements of the inner life may serve as medium 
of the ejective processes which carry this experience forward. 
Sensational, intellectual, active, emotional, sentimental material — 
any and aU of the elements which constitute the aesthetic 
object — may be used in this s3nnbolic rendering of the spirit.® 

Without stopping, therefore, to go into the details, which 
have been worked out very fuUy in recent publications, we may 
state that the two features which distinguish the aesthetic experi- 
ence from play, show that in the aesthetic the semblance is of 
a sort only possible in the stages of mental development in which 
certain motives not involved in play are maturing. Art is, in a 
sense, quasi-logical. The new motives are first, the relative limita- 
tion of inner freedom and caprice, due to the intent of the possible 
experimental confirmation secured by knowledge at the corre- 
sponding stage ; and second, the greater definition and identi- 
fication of the material employed in the personalizing movement. 

^ Both of these movements have been covered by the term " aesthetic 
sympathy,” as by the term Einfuhlung, the emphasis being laid now on 
the one aspect and now on the other, Groos, Lipps, Volkert and others, 
however, who have worked out the topic with great care, have made a 
careful distinction between them. See especially the systematic work 
of Lipps, Aesthetik. Late and competent tocussions of the subject are 
to be found in English in Mitchell, The Structure and Growth of the Mind^ 
and Urban, Valuation, its Nature and Laws. Mitchell uses the term 
** fellow-feeling ” for one's ” sympathy ” with the aesthetic object ; it 
is a good equivalent of the German Miterleben (Groos) . The entire theory 
of Einfuhlung or Beseelung (term preferred by Volkert) is trenchantly 
criticised by Ch. Lalo, Les Sentiments esthiiiques. 

® In Prof. Groos' Eer asthetische Genuss is to be found a patient and 
careful analysis of the character and combinations of the material -which 
may be used in the aesthetic construction. 
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The first of these restrictions issues in the idea l izing intent of 
the aesthetic ; the second in the fusion or synergy as between the 
objective and subjective personal factors called above identifica- 
tion. Both of these take on further interesting phases when 
we pass into the mode of aesthetic judgment or reflection. Re- 
flective art is more sophisticated than spontaneous art, just as 
aesthetic semblance, or art as such, is more self-conscious than 
play. 

29. Before we go on, however, to discuss reflective aesthetic 
appreciation, it will be well to sharpen our results with reference 
to the problem of control. It may be asked, how then is the 
aesthetic object, or the construction of it, controlled ? 

Qearly what we have said of semblance applies, in the first 
instance, to art as well as to play. It does not mediate a direct 
and exclusive reference to fact ; this would reduce its product 
to what is actual simply and not imagined. Again, it does not 
mediate practical ends in the sense of having the interest of 
personal gain or loss ; this would likewise forbid the indulgence of 
the imagination on the affective side. Further, it has not the 
licence of play ; for its semblance extends to the tests both of 
fact and of worth : nothing false or unworthy — in either direction 
“ unfit ” — can be found aesthetic. It does not deny the theo- 
retical and practical motives ; on the contrary, it recognizes and 
idealizes them. Again, it does not exclude the movements of the 
mner life ; for its object becomes the instrument of the most 
intimate embodiment of these; it is identified with the very 
spirit of the observer. 

What we must say, then, is that the aesthetic seems to present 
a more profound rendering of the motives of control than the 
bare dualism of knowledge and practice, truth and worth, 
brings out. It suggests a protest against the divorce of the 
theoretical and the practical, against the radical separation of 
fact and worth. The purblind knower and the weary and 
stumbling doer alike find their immediate relief and their prophecy 
of completeness in art. One finds in the aesthetic a meaning that 
one's whole being welcomes, not merely a part. The observer is 
on a summit of contemplation, of intuition, from which he may 
at any time retire and become again merely the seeker after 
relations and conclusions or the striver after personal gain. 

For the control rmder which this result is secured, there is no 
special name. To itself it is simply realization through the obj ect, 
the enjoyment of an undivided self-conscious life — a function 
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that finds its justification simply in its own immediacy and 
autonomy. It recognizes all of the special controls because 
it mutes them aU. In this sense it is autonomic. 

30. In this conclusion as to the control, we have further 
illumination with respect to the nature of the aesthetic interest. 
To say that the interest is “ intrinsic ” may mean very little ; 
it may mean simply the absence of reference to something dse, 
either fact or good, which if present would make the interest 
remote or extrinsic. But we do not wish to stop with such a 
merely negative view. The aesthetic has a positive content, 
and the interest, to be pure and genuine, must find its active and 
positive fulfilment in the contemplation of the thing of beauty. 

It is thCTefore the positive characterization that has especial 
interest. Positively it includes truth, because the sort of sem- 
blance is not that of mere fancy or play ; it is that of an ideali- 
zation of the system of truth. It also includes the good ; because 
it is an actual embodim^t of worth for the self, the fulfilment 
of the motives of inner control and realization. The interest then 
is intrinsic from its indusiveness, not from mere barreimess or 
emptiness. 


§ 5. The AESiHEnc Negative : Privation 

These positive aspects of the aesthetic control and interest 
appear in full relief when we attempt to understand the aesthetic 
negative, the sort of exclusion that the positive aesthetic deter- 
mination carries with it. This we may take up first with refer- 
ence to the general limitations or exclusions that positive aesthetic 
predication involves ; and then consider the cases of the 
“ negatively aesthetic ” as such, or the “ Ugly.” 

31. In considering the intent of negation that attaches to 
aesthetic constructions, we have at the outset to rule out contents 
that are simply, for the time, rmaesthetic or non-aesthetic. 
The mere absence of the aesthetic point of view, together with 
the non-aesthetic charact^ of the contents whidh may then 
occupy consciousness, is not our topic ; nor is it the modes 
of negation by which no aesthetic force is conveyed. We are 
here concerned with the suggestion or intention, involved in the 
aesthetic meaning itself, either to exclude this or that possible 
content from the grasp of the present aesthetic movement, or 
to assert the positive ineligibility of a content for any aesthetic 
treatment. The former of these cases considers the aesthetic 
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control, in its particular exercise, as defining itself so as simply 
to exclude what is not then and there intended. The latter 
goes somewhat further, since it turns upon the attribution to 
the object of qualities opposed to the aesthetic, or inconsistent 
with it. 

32. We may call the first-mentioned aspect of meaning the 
“ aesthetic negative.” It will be recalled that in certain of our 
earlier discussions it has already been touched upon, under the 
heading of semblant negation.^ Wb found that the movement 
by which a content is rendered semblant involves its relative 
isolation from the body of its actual relationships, in this world 
or that, physical, social, etc. The pla3rful selection of an object 
and its utilization in the scheme of sport, for example, involve 
its detachment from its context of related actual things. It 
is taken up in the movement of the play interest, and made to 
bear a meaning peculiar to itself in the operation of the play- 
ful purpose. 

It has been pointed out that this involves a very peculiar 
and interesting negative force with reference to any element of 
content that is not taken up by the interest ; it is excluded by 
the very nature of the interest which is privative and exclusive. 
The things that are not chosen are not excluded because of 
characters of their own ; they are simply passed over and 
neglected by the terms of the positive selection. All but the 
semblant whole is negative to the present interest, simply in 
the sense of being left out. This we have called in the preceding 
discussion privative exclusion. It is not the mere “left-over- 
ness of simple cognition, which is limited in its span — the 
negative force of mere limitation — but it is rather the left- 
out-ness " of what an exclusive movement of interest does not 
choose or select. 

33. With this description of semblant privation in mind, we 
may now go on to inquire as to the form of privative exclusion 
that is intended when the semblance becomes positively aesthetic. 
When the semblance becomes that of idealization and personal 
absorption in the object and identity with it, what is then the 
intent of negation, if indeed there is any such intent ? • vj 

Of course, we have to say that the intent of exclusion is 
present here as in all cases of exclusive interest ; and that it 
is not peculiar so far as the movement is merely indeterminate. 

Thought and Things, vol. i. chap. ix. § 6, and vol. ii. chap. viii. § 9. 

N 
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As a matter of fact, the ezcltisioii should become broader as the 
interest becomes narrower and more exacting. The aesthetic 
would exclude even those contents of the semblant mode itself — 
the merdy plaj^ — which its positive interest did not sdect. 
The artist at the piano might say, “ let us stop drummii^, I 
will compose somethit^ ” ; the mere haphazard playing is 
succeeded by the sdection of notes for the construction of an 
aesthetic whole. Looked at negatively this means that the in- 
terest exdudes all but its own sdected contents ; these it isolates 
anti interprets. The intent of privation remains. The actual 
i-nrlnsinn is the important thing, the recognition of the positive 
aesthetic value of the thing sdected. This we are to consider 
farther later on in the treatment of the aesthetic object, or 
the Work of Art. 

34. While this is true of the indeterminateness of what is 
left out by the intent of sdection, yet the determination of 
what is not left out becomes of interest, even in the interpreta- 
tion of the exdusion itself. If it be true, as we have found, 
that there is always the movement of personalization, either as 
absorption of sdf in the object or as sdf-identification with it, 
then in any case the personal sdf, the intimate subject whose 
iimer life is thus involved, cannot he excluded. The exclusive 
interest is the vehide of the self and the aesthetic interest embodies 
the sdf. 

The appreciation of the aesthetic object sets, therefore, this 
remarkable limitation upon the privative force. The subject 
of the experience must say in effect, “ I shut out eversfthing 
hut the object and me. The object is not beautiful without me. 
Not merdy that I must be here to discover and appreciate its 
beauty ; not at all : the reason is much more profound. I must 
be here because in its beauty it reinstates my mental life, and 
only in my experience can it be carried forward to its aesthetic 
completeness. The ideal character it has it owes to my idealiza- 
tion ; its personal life it owes to the inner movement by which 
I live it as I live m5reelf.” 

The privative movement has, therefore, this intent : every- 
thing is exduded except that which is at the time showing the 
semblance of an inner life which is the spectator's own. The 
content is " lifted ” and isolated in the grasp of a sympathy that 
identifies the object with the self. It refuses either to know or 
to appreciate anything save the object of its present and personal 
interest. 
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§ 6. The Negatively Aesthetic : the Ugly 

35. In the “ ugly ” we have more than the mere absence 
of beauty, more than the mere passing-by of the aesthetic interest, 
with the accompanying privation just described. We have 
the actual presence of a negativdy aesthetic quality, a quality 
that forbids or opposes the movement of the aesthetic interest. 
It is suggestive in the present connexion, not as coming up 
for detailed discussion in its own right — for it is not our intention 
to compose a fuU aesthetic theory — ^but as illustrating the positive 
side of the aesthetic criterion or coefficient. It brings out the 
difference between play and art in an emphatic way. Hay 
does not recognize the limits which the aesthetic finds in the 
ugly. We can play with an3iihing; anything can be selected 
to take on the pla}rfal sort of semblance. But with art it is 
not so ; the ugly is not beautiful, and nothing cein make it so ; 
it embodies materials in which the sort of semblance operating 
in the aesthetic caimot go forward. Some materials are always 
ineligible or unfit for aesthetic or artistic treatment. Let us use 
the term “ ugly *’ to cover all cases of this — to include aU objects 
which are positivdy unaesthetic — and inquire why they are so. 

From what we have already fotmd out, we may give two 
principal reasons that the ugly is and must be pronounced ugly. 
Under these there are a variety of constructions and of things 
that have the mark of ugliness in varjdng modes and degrees. 

36. (i) Things, facts, objects, that cannot he idealized are 
ugly. This is the first difierence between art and play. It 
matters not what character or feature it is that prevents ideali- 
zation. It will appear later on that certain formal qualities — 
relations of space, proportion of parts, rh3^hm of movement, 
combinations of tone are necessary to give direction to the 
idealization. When these conditions fail and the object resists 
the movement, it is pronounced " bizarre,” “ grotesque,” “ in- 
harmonious,” “unbalanced,” "asymmetrical,” “dissonant,” 
*' unrhythmical,” etc. All these are forms of ugliness. They 
are positive marks, which restrict and prevent the movement 
of aesthetic appreciation in part of its essential intent. Practical 
maladjustment and unfitness of means to ends, no less than rela- 
tional defect, have this force. Unfitting conduct as wdl as the 
unfit combmation of colours, misfitting clothes as weU as iucon- 
sistent reasons are ugly. All these things, different as they are, 
present meanings which do not further the movement that would 
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carry on to its completion a continuons process of idealization, 
but inhibit it. They axe all positively unaesthetic, negatively 
aesthetic, ugly. They arouse a positive attitude of negative 
appreciation or aesthetic repulsion. 

37. (2) The other principal reason for ugliness is lack of 
fossille j>ersonal meaning. The persistently impersonal, the 
stubbornly objective — that which antagonizes all qmipathy 
and repels all h umanizing — ugly. We have found that the 
semblant, both the pla3rful and the aesthetic, embodies a move- 
ment of personalization. It must be possible — if not conscioudy 
still spontaneously — to interpret the relations of the object as 
lending support to a movement of inner control and psydhic 
life. The material must show not only an irxutative organization, 
the sort of S3«tematic development that further idealization 
would produce ; but this idealization must permit the transfusion 
into it of the interest to find or to be a spiritual life, no matter 
how crude. If the mode of organization is quite incomprehen- 
sible or quite lacking in any analogy wherein the symbolism of 
feUow-feeling may be discerned, it ceases to be aesthetic. So, 
too, if the mass of material be unformed, chaotic to the extent 
of excluding the S3mibQlism and suggestion of an active sym- 
pathy, or antagonizing them. The muck-heap is ugly because it 
is personally repulsive ; the harsh noise, because it is disorgan-. 
izing to the s3mibolism of the life of sensation.^ 

38. These two requirements are both essential, and lack 
on either side is sufficient to determine ugliness. The moral 
disorder of a criminal personal record is ugly because it sym- 
bolizes a disturbed and chaotic inner principle, whose role of 
ideal development is broken and destroyed. Distracting noises 
may be ugly because they render the orderly movement of 
attention impossible; so may capricious vagaries and chaotic 
dreams : they represent or symbolize interruption and discon- 
tinuity in the devdoping inner control. The passion of the 
individual and the violence of the mob are equally unaesthetic ; 
they stand for personal and social confusion and arbitrary processes 
of impulse and suggestion.* 

I venture to say, without stopping to give further proof of 

^ It should be noted that mere disagreeableness is not i^liness. The 
harsh noise may become positively aesthetic when made part of a larger 
whole — as on the stage— of which it expresses something of the entire 
meaning, or to which it adds something. 

* Cf. chap. ix. on " The Bad," especially § 2. 
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the statement, that all sense of ugliness — every foim of aesthetic 
repulsion — can be traced to the positive violation of one or 
other of these requirements of the aesthetic. Here in its violation 
the positiveness of the positivdy aesthetic stands out clearly. 

§ 7. Semblant Feeling and the Feeling of Semblance. 

39. It is a notable fact that emotion may be semblantly ex- 
cited. We will see below, in considering the “ springs of art,” 
that the aesthetic effect of music is due largdy to the revival 
of emotional states. It is an interesting question whether the 
musical imagination of the composer does not largely utilize 
affective material. 

The drama is the art that makes direct use of this 
resource. But other arts, as sculpture and painting, present 
emotional and sentimental states by their respective methods. 
An interesting question arises in coimexion with such emotion, 
suggested as actually present in the characters of the play or work 
of art, the question as to the rdation of the emotion semblantly 
aroused in the observer to the aesthetic feeling which accom- 
panies this emotion, considered as the latter must be as content of 
the semblant consciousness. For example, one stands before the 
famous Laocoon at Rome and gazes upon the signs of intense 
terror, feeling in himself something of the fright and horror of 
the serpent ; how are we to distinguish the aesthetic ingredient 
as such in the complex emotional state ? 

40. It is evident that the depicted emotion becomes artistically 
effective only as it is enteiedinto and lived actively by the observer. 
This we have found to be necessary for aesthetic consciousness. 
It is then our own emotion semblant^ excited that serves as content 
of the unagination, or a fusion of the emotional factor of the 
ST^ested situation with our own incipient feeling. It is this, 
organized according to the rules of affective revival and idealiza- 
tion, to which the aesthetic response goes out. We may imagine 
a child so overcome by terror at the sight of the Laocoon that his 
real emotion would dominate, while the imaginative factor 
disappeared. The emotion would then be no longer aesthetic. 

Good illustrations are also to be found in the acting of emo- 
tional (hramatic or comic r 61 es. The actor when learning 
the part, endeavours to make his emotion seem real to the 
spectator ; and it may become very real to himsdf. But for the 
aesthetic effect, for one or both of them, it must nevertheless be 

^ Chap. xiii. § 4. 
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understood to be acting, to be semblant, engaged in for the purpose 
of the play. If the actor himself goes over to the actual emotion, 
living the part too serioudy, it ceases to be artistic for him, al- 
though it may remain so for the spectator who sHll accepts it as 
mere acting. But again, let the spectator believe the actor to be 
seriously the jealous husband, or the villamous murderer, or let 
him, the spectator, himsdf be carried over into a serious con- 
sciousness of emotion of the same type, and in either case the 
aesthetic factor is destroyed for him also. 

41. The conclusion then is that emotions — states of feeling 
and sentiment generally — may serve as matter of art, as aesthetic 
content. But they must be presented by the semblant imagina- 
tion xmder the general conditions of the artistic. The aesthetic 
state as such is the response to the semblant emotional whole, 
just as in the case of presented content of the cognitive order. 
The mere reinstatranent of emotion, its vivid revival, is not aesthe- 
tic ; it must tahe on more or less organized semblant form. 

^ Of conise, it may be remarked, this is a case cd genuine affective 
revival, or may be. See tiie discussion above, chap vi. We cannot say that 
the ideas suggest a real emotion and this, itself made over into idea (the 
idea of this emotion), then suggests the revived or semblant emotion. There 
is re 2 illy no such machinery 1 



Chapter XI 

REFLECTIVE AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


§ I. Aesthetic Judgment 

1. We have now come to an understanding as to what the 
aesthetic experience is in its spontaneous or unreflective form. 
It is an imaginative function of the restricted sort known sis 
semblance, and it is stiU further defined by the presence of 
processes which idealize the content and embody the agent’s inner 
life or self. It takes its rise in the same epoch as conscious play, 
which is also a semblant function ; but it is not co-extensive with 
the latter. 

Let us now attempt to trace the aesthetic motive and interest 
in the later periods in which the mental life becomes reflective. 
To this end it will be necessary to recall briefly the characters 
of the period of reflection. 

2. In general, reflection involves the setting up of the entire 
range of inner happenings as being for the subject its own experi- 
ence, that is, as being a context of ideas or thoughts. So con- 
sidered, three aspects of the mode become apparent^ : first, 
judgment is present in the act of acknowledgment ; second, 
relation is present as the form in which the contents or ideas 
are acknowledged ; and third, the dualism of self and not-self 
is present in the form in which the self is the " subject " of the 
entire process. AH these three aspects or criteria bdong essen- 
tially to the mode of reflection. Whatever is possible in the 
way of a semblant and aesthetic experience, therefore, in this 
mode must involve these factors. 

3. As to judgment, we have no hesitation in saying at once 
that there are aesthetic judgments. When we say that a thing 
is beautiful or ugly, we render such a judgment. How is this 
possible ? In what sense can the aesthetic content become 

^ See Thought and Things, xoL i. " Functional Logic,” chap. xi. § 8. 
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subject-matter of a judgment ? — and under what conditions 
can judgment render the aesthetic e 3 q)erience ? 

These questions at once suggest a distinction which is of the 
first importance in any consideration of aesthetic judgment. 
We must distinguish between the meaning rendered in the judg- 
ment — its content or subject-matter — on the one hand, and the 
act or function of judging, on the other hand. 

4. As to the latter, the function, we may say that aesthetic 
judgment as such, the acknowledgment of the aesthetic quality 
of an object, is like any other judgment ; it is not a semblant or 
imaginative function, but one of mediation of truth or worth. 
When I say " that is beautiful,” I intend to acknowledge a fact 
or to predicate a truth. The ground on which my assertion 
proceeds may be more or less adequate ; but in the judgment 
or predication, I refer to the more original sphere or ground of 
actual appreciation in which the present statement finds its 
support. While, therefore, the meaning is taken up and rendered 
in the judgment as aesthetic, stiU the setting forth of this meaning 
in the form of acknowledgment or predication is not aesthetic ; 
it is factual or truthfuL I state something that has to be con- 
firmed by a more dementary and direct experience. 

This appears without question in cases in which I intend the 
statement to convey the results of reflection as such ; that is, 
when I mtend to give reasons for the acceptance of the thing as 
beautiful. This is the case in judgments about art, judgments in 
which the canons or rules of art are in question, and their appli- 
cation is attempted. This case is clearly one of predication about 
the work of art, not one of direct appreciation of the beautiful,^ 
The meaning of the judgment in such a case is given in some such 
form as, " this is artistic,” or " I find this beautiful, ideal,” etc. 

5. The more doubtful and difficult case, indeed, is not the 
one just mentioned ; but the case in which the pronouncement 
as to the aesthetic quality seems to be spontaneous, and to 
express a direct appreciation in the presence of the object. The 
judgment “ it is beautiful ” made during the contemplation of 
the work of art is of this sort. 

This case, too, so far as there is a real judgment, falls under 
our statement as to mediation. So far as the judgment renders 
or states the experience in a form that is at all descriptive, general, 
or common, it is a statement about the experience. It generalizes 
and communicates what is common to it and other aesthetic 

1 See chap, xii . 
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experiences. It is on the same footmg, as to the aesthetic predi- 
cate, as the corresponding judgment of acknowledgment of the 
object itself is as to any other predicate. For instance, the judg- 
ment, “ the picture is square,” asserts in judgmental or predica- 
tive form a property of the object discovered in e^erience ; 
so the judgment ” the pictmre is beautiful,” acknowledges another 
quality — that by reason of which a meaning of appreciation 
attaches to the object. 

We may say, therefore, that aesthetic judgment so-called, 
in so far as it is an acknowledgment or assertion of fact or truth, 
is an assertion about the aesthetic ; it is not a direct rendering 
of the aesthetic, nor is it itself an aesthetic function. 

6. There are, however, two limiting cases which bring up 
other aspects of the mode of reflection- Suppose that in order 
to illustrate the clear case of judgment as mediating, or being 

about,” the aesthetic, we sdect a statement rendered in the 
absence of the thing to which reference is made. This is clearly 
a case in which the aesthetic worth of the thing is mediated 
along with the thing itself. Then let us t^e the case of direct 
contact with the object itself, succeeding upon and confirming 
the judgment by a new direct experience. We may then ask 
whether the meaning in this latter case is still one of mediation, 
or whether we may now call it one of aesthetic experience as such. 

This raises the question whether, in fact, in the logical mode 
or m the midst of reflection, there may be a reconstitution of the 
object in an imaginative or semblant way, over and above the 
rendering of the same content in the form of explicit mediation. 
That is, can the appreciation of a thing as beautiful take on 
the form of a judgment of acknowledgment while at the same 
time it is a direct or immediate experience ? 

Evidently, there are again two cases, either of which may 
serve us in answer to this question ; either first, confirmation of 
the judgment may terminate the mediation ; or second, the 
attitude of judgment, thus mediated and confirmed, may be 
taken up in the continuing imaginative function, becoming itself 
a part of the semblant meaning. 

7. Both of these possibilities are realized, it would appear, 
in actual life. One may, in acknowledging aesthetic quality, 
merdy presume and accept the entire objective meaning, in- 
duding the aesthetic intent, simply finding it and living in it ; 
in this case, the process by which the aesthetic meaning becomes 
content of judgment disappears ; the mediation is not necessary. 
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This simply amounts to a return to the spontaneous type of 
aesthetic appreciation of which we have given an account in the 
preceding chapter. The element of judgment that seems to 
survive is a sort of vibration between the direct experience itself 
and its reflective acknowledgment.^ All sorts of associations 
and analogous instances come forward to give generality to the 
experience, and to disturb or enhance the effect ; and the form 
of judgment often serves for mere description or indication to 
other persons — a. means of pointing out the object intended. 
In most cases, indeed, of our spontaneous appreciations there are 
such personal and social accompaniments. But we may stiU 
hold that, in all these cases, there is a moment of aesthetic 
experience as such, which is often impaired rather than 
furthered by such processes of acknowledgment and description. 
The entire effect is to be distinguished from the aesthetic effect 
proper ; or in the words of Groos, the aesthetisch Wirksam ” 
from the “ aesthetisch WertvoU.” 

8. The other case has dements that carry us further in 
our analjrsis: the case in which the judgment is itself taken 
up in the aesthetic construction, and, by adding its motive of 
acknowledgment to the movement, reinforces the effect of con- 
firmation and personal absorption. If it is possible to recon- 
stitute cognitive contents in semblant form in which their original 
force, as perceived, remembered, etc., is preserved under the 
cloak of a conscious self-illusion, why may not this extend to 
judgment ? Why may not the object have both the force of 
a presumed or assumed reality — ^although known to be imagina- 
tively set up — ^and that of an acknowledged and established 
aesthetic reality ? — a. reality that has been found to be true 
and beautiful and acknowledged as such by an act of judgment ? 

There is no reason that it may not ; as a matter of fact it does. 
The mature contemplation of a work of art has the force not 
merely of perceived and remembered data, but also that of a 
system of proved and acknowledged truths and values. The 
relationships of various sorts are not only depicted, but depicted 
as being of known truth and worth. 

In this way, the aesthetic object becomes, for the reflective 
consciousness, one that allows aU sorts of “ as-if- judgments ’* 
to be passed upon it, judgments of semblance in respect to truth 
or worth. The aesthetic whole will not admit the charge of 

^ See chap, xiv., § 6, on the "Apprehension of Immediacy.*' 
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hft ing either erroneotis or unfit. The latent to hold good, both 
for knowledge and for action, which we found characteristic of 
the spontaneous mode of semblance, holds also here ; but it is 
now subject to the interpretation given to the mode of reflection. 
Its tests, from the point of view of the partial interests involved, 
indude both those of perception and memory, and those of 
rational thought and ddiberate good, aU. capable of being ren- 
dered in the form of judgments. 

9. We have, then, three clearly distinguishable senses in 
which the term " aesthetic judgment ” may be used. First, 
it may designate the judgment that renders the fact or truth of 
the attribution of aesthetic quality to an object. As judgment, 
this is not really aesthetic at all ; it is merdy the form of pre- 
dication which locates the aesthetic quality. The judgment, 
“ that is a work of art,” may be made apart from any truly 
aesthetic experience. Second, there is the judgment about 
objects as being fit to excite aesthetic appreciation or as actually 
exciting it : as in “ I c^ teU you the ground of my appreciation 
of this picture.” Third, there is the mode of meaning in which 
the processes of judgment are included or assumed as fart of 
the whole semUant conteni. The judgment is itsdf semblantly 
at work, in a way that lends to the object the force of judged 
and acknowledged truth or worth. In this last, the .fitness of 
the object for critical or appreciative acceptance is part of its 
eligibility for aesthetic treatment. The interest is enlarged to 
grasp truth and worth as elements in the aesthetic whole. 

In this we find the aesthetic re-established in its own way 
in the mode of reflection. It confirms and establishes its ma- 
terials by an act of conscious acknowledgment. It is a transi- 
tion stage to the further mode in which the requirement is made 
that the object shall actually be organized with reference to 
its fitness for aesthetic appreciation ; that is, in which the canons 
of art production are consciously applied. This we are to return 
to in a later chapter, as I have intimated above. 

10. The general result is that the judgment — so far as it is. 
not merdy ” about ” the aesthetic, but really enters into it — 
both enriches and limits the experience. It enriches it by 
including, in the meaning of the semblant object, the gen^ul 
requirements of rationality, both theoretical and practical. But 
this is also a limitation, since this demand is added to that of 
mere sensuous and perceptual order. Indeed, there is sometimes 
a conflict between the lower and higher orders of aesthetic experi- 
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ence. So marked is the contrast in art generally, that theories 
axe called " sensuous *’ or “ intellectualist,” according as one or 
other of the two is made more fundamentaL From such a choice 
our genetic point of view, of course, saves us. We see that 
the process that accounts for sensuous beauty, requiting the 
assumption of applicability of sensuous tests of correctness or 
good, continues in play on the higher plane of reflection, where a 
similar requirement — that of the sort of confirmation to be found 
in judgment — is introduced. The tests become those relevant 
to the demands of reason and sentiment. This will receive 
further comment in our treatment of the work of art as such ; 
here it may suf&ce to point out that judgment and belief are pre^ 
supposed and semblanMy reinstated in this higher exercise of 
aesthetic imagination. 

§ 2. Higher Aesthetic Sekblance : the Control 

11. Another of the critma of reflection comes to light when 
we ask as to the relation of the self, the inner control principle, 
to the content set up. We have found, in the mode of reflection, 
the dualism between the “ subject-sdf " and the entire body 
of its thoughts, both the not-sdf and the " object-sdf.” The 
question arises as to what part this more refined dualism 
plays in the movement of higher or reflective semblance. 

Here we come upon a remarkable movement of the con- 
structive imagination, which finds itself released from the bonds 
of fact, free in the sense of proceeding with intentional selection 
and elimination of materials. The iimer control principle not 
only becomes consciously the subject of the mode, but finds for 
its^ therein a definite artistic calling. Let us look into the 
working of this principle of control at this higher stage and 
see whether the restrictions which the spontaneous aesthetic 
construction places upon the freedom of play, stiU hold here. 
What are the precise limitations, xmder which the aesthetic 
imagination proceeds, when it becomes the instrument of 
intentional art ? 

12. (i) In the first place, we note that the material taken 
Tip by the imagination must not only submit to the tests which 
its q>ontaneous aesthetic construction required, but that other 
tests are now added. The former requirements we found to be 
substantially those of " real ” control submitted to in 
semblance though not in fact ; the material is “ fit ” for know- 
ledge or use. This embodies, as we saw, a restriction upon 
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the capricious creations of the pla37ful fancy ; it has no longer 
the freedom of wilfulness and licence. It selects what might 
be actual and reads it as if it were so. 

This further takes form, it will be remembered, in the move- 
ment of aesthetic idealization. The imagination moves forward 
in the sense of interpreting the content prospectively and ideally. 
This idealization proceeds by the process of reading a given con- 
tent schematically both to extend its meaniug in itself and to 
find in it the fulfilment of the ends of personal control and 
embodiment. 

In the mode of reflection, none of these restrictions upon the 
freedom of the inner control principle is lost ; they are all 
reconstituted in the form that reflection makes possible. The 
entire body of objective meanings is now set up in idea. This 
body of ideas mediates the real; and in this sense they are 
“ true ” : or the good ; and in this sense they are worthful. 
The mediating context is stiU held in semblance to the external 
references and controls by reason of this twofold mediation. 

13. (2) But to this there is added the further requirement, 
peculiar to the mode of reflection, which the attitude of acknow- 
ledgment imposes. We have just seen that the acknowledgment 
or assertion found in judgment is taken up into the semblance 
of the aesthetic, when this is truly reflective. This means an 
additional limitation, since not only must the construction be 
fit to undergo the tests of fact and worth of the simpler sort 
found in sensuous experience, but also to face the tests of 
judgment as being true or good. The idealization of the 
inner life cannot operate to select or accept that which would be 
seriousty judged untrue or unworthy.^ 

These limitations extend in spirit, if not in fact, into the 
realm of the ideal. The constructive imagination, even when 
consciously semblant, and not actually scientific or practical, 
is still only within these limits free. The control of the inner 
life found in reflection, while reinstating the entire body of ideas 
as thoughts within experience, and so giving them a subjective 
intent, still constructs with reference to the ideals of the spheres 
of truth and worth. The rules of organization peculiar to these 
spheres remain in play. The characters of truth, seen in rda- 
tional consistency, logical validity, etc., and the grotmds of 
practical worth, seen in deliberate adoption of means to ends, 

r This coDsideratioii is given further statement in chap. xii. § 2; 'see 
also the lecture “ L’Art et la Morale ” in Conftrences de Foi et Vie, 1910. 
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are operative with semblant force, and nothing can be called 
aesthetic which violates or ignores them. What these rules 
and requirements are, as found in art construction, cannot be 
fully discussed here ; we return to the subject when we take up 
for consideration the work of art as such.^ 

14. While all this is true, however, the aesthetic state is 
still one of imaginative semblance, not one of mere fact or mere 
worth, or of both. The aesthetic interest differs both from the 
scientific and from the practical. In the whole, the rules of 
truth and worth are not violated, but still this whole is not con- 
stituted for the sake of truth or worth. It is semblant, although 
semblant of truth and worth. It is imaginative, but imaginative 
of what might be found to embody consistent logical implications 
and worthfxd practical utilities. The mediations of both sorts 
play through it ; but they are present in the idealized form 
which only the forecasting selection of the thmker himself can 
produce. The initiative, the continued selection, the construction 
in systematic form, the checking off of the results as suitable 
and fit — these reflect the working of the mner processes of control. 

When we come to look at this aspect of the case from the 
point of view of the dualism of reflection — ^the dualism of self 
and the objects of experience — we find the relation of the self 
to the aesthetic construction analogous to that which holds in 
the realm of spontaneous imagination. Any of the meanings 
which are already possible under either of the two great modes 
of mediation may be set up in semblant form, while the whole is 
in the mode of organization which the development of a system 
of ideas takes on. The control is that of imaginative semblance, 
but it is now recognized that the sphere of the entire experience 
is the inner life itself- Just as one may play with his own ideas, 
as well as utilize them ; so he may set them up imaginatively 
for the sake of aesthetic appreciation, as well as hypothetically 
for the sake of testing their truth or utility. 

The fact, however, that the whole construction is now recog- 
nized as being in experience, as being, that is, on the platform 
of ideas, gives opportunity to a motive which we have already 
described as present in spontaneous imaginative constructions, 
and which we now find taking on very significant form ; I mean 
the motive of personalization : the reading-into the aesthetic 
whole of an inner life of its own. 

1 See chap, xii., where the third requirement of the logical as such, 
a relatioiial content, is also found to be operative. 
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§ 3. Higher Aesthetic Sympathy (Sembling) 

15. The conditions of the spontaneous movement of sympa- 
thetic projection, involving the attribution of inner life and 
movement to the aesthetic object, will be recalled. We saw 
that the movement takes place within the restrictions of imagina- 
tive semblance, both as to the rule of objective construction 
and as to the sort of freedom attaching to the inner control. 
The wider personifying tendency is succeeded by a movement by 
which the object is identified with the self. Not only is there 
a sense of S3nnpathy with the object, but also a reverse movement 
by which the object is taken up into the intimate self-process of 
the observer. If this is a general mark of the aesthetic experi- 
ence, we should find it present also in the stage of reflection. 
But we should expect it to take on the tone of the mode, and 
to become itself in some full sense reflective ; particularly since 
in the process of reflection the dualism between the s^ and 
the objects of experience is reconstituted in a definite form. 

This expectation is fulfilled in both of its bearings. There 
is an identification of the self with the aesthetic object in all 
enjoyment of art ; and so far from finding this process losing 
force when the elements of the self become more refined and 
reflective, we find, on the contrary, a new willingness to go with 
the thing and submit to the illusion of union with it. The intent 
to identify the sdf with the movements suggested by the work 
of art becomes a more or less conscious part of the aesthetic effect. 
We seek for analogies from life and mind to justify what we fed, 
and for symbols to make concrete the meaning of inner control 
taken over from the thing. The movement of personal sembling 
is here in its essentials ; and it seems to gather a sort of rein- 
forcement from the general conditions of reflection. When we 
recall the motives at work, we discover certain reasons for this. 

16. (i) In the first place, we should expect that certain 
more negative motives to aesthetic S3nnpathy would still be 
operative. There is the motive found in the loosing of the direct 
controls, which occurs when the object is merdy semblant and 
no longer real. With this goes the attribution to the object 
of the control which the semblant or imaginative process itself 
requires. These motives work still, and with increased force, 
when the whole process is, in its meaning for consciousness itsdf, 
one of inner organization. To take over the entire context into 
the inner life of ideas, and to recognize that the rules of the 
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orgaiiizatioii are those of this life — ^although the whcde process 
may mediate an actual reference — ^this would itself tend to 
free the personalizing movement from some of its inhibitions 
and limitations. It is easier to imagine truthful and useful 
combinations than it is to discover them ; and it is easier to hold 
to them when we consider them the result of our own thought 
and bdief. The semblant reconciliation of the opposed 
controls becomes more acceptable and more final now that it 
is removed a further step from the actual tests of fact. The 
glam onr of logical argumentation thrown over a feat of the 
imagination or over a dream passes muster as long as it rests in 
a state of mere acceptance, mere superficial reading, and is not 
put on the defensive by any extraneous appeal. 

There is here, then, the same tendency to take on personal 
form that we find in the spontaneous sembling imagination, 
and the same tendency to read this personal form in terms of 
the observer’s own inner life. 

Over and above these more negative reasons for the personal- 
izing of the object, due to the mere absence of any other control 
than that of the psychic process itsdf, we find, when the mode 
of reflection is reached, two motives which enter to advance 
the movement in the same direction. One of these is the reflec- 
tion in the judgment of a control which is social in its origin, 
and the other is the tmiversalizing of the ideal end of the move- 
ment, which gives it personal form. These operate together to 
advance the aesthetic meaning. 

17. (2) The movement whereby the social tests and standards 
of belief and truth are reflected in the individual’s judgment 
have been already discussed in detaul.^ The meaning of all 
judgment is common in the sense that it is held to be " synnomic,” 
or suitable for all judging minds. This quality of judgment 
is a form of community, as we have seen, that no longer waits 
for the actual acceptance or catholicity of the matter asserted, 
but finds its own rendering and acknowledgment adequate and 
sufficient for all. This commonness of meaning has its origin, 
of course, in the social training of the individual, whereby he 
not only learns the matter of tradition and social belief, but 
also has his judgment trained to be an organ of independent 
interpretation. The processes by which this competence of 
judgment is secured need not be again described ; but we will now 
note certain results of it which bear upon the question in hanH- 

' Thought and Things, vol. ii., " Experimental Logic,” chap. 3. 
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If, as we have seen to be true, the judgment as a function 
may be implicated in the constructions of imaginative semblance, 
if its confirming and acknowledging force noay become part of 
the illusion of the matter set up, if the object is taken as if de- 
liberatdy believed and valued — then the object would also be in- 
tended as if judged by all observers. Its force both as common 
and as individudlly rendered would be preserved in the semblant 
meaning — as individually rendered but still as synnomic and 
appropriate to all persons who have the same data in mind. 

In the movement of the imagination, as it operates in aesthetic 
semblance, these conditions are strikingly fulfilled. There is 
not only the intention to erect something as-if-real for personal 
contemplation, but also the intention to accept it as if socially 
bdieved for conomon contemplation. The judgment is as- 
if-exercised for the ends of personal and social bdief, while, 
however, it is e^qplicitly understood that this is not the end of 
the process, and that it is not to be submitted to the tests of 
truth. The s}mnomic force becomes semblant with all the rest 
of the meaning. It is intentionally indulged in as part of the 
self-illusion. The social justification of the construction is 
foimd in the assertive processes of individual judgment. 

In this we find a further reason that the object should take 
on personal form. So far from requiring external and social 
confirmation, the semblance of judgment replaces it. It is 
“ synnomic " ; it fulfils the whole law. So the movement of 
judgment in and through the object makes it at once valid and 
also personal. So marked is this feding with reference to the 
personal ingredient of the work of art that the artist calls it 
his " creation,” his expression or embodiment of himsdf, even 
while calling upon others, by reason of the continued conunon 
or synnomic force of the construction, to appreciate its objective 
meaning as he does. " It is my very life,” he will say ; " but 
it is universal : come and see the meaning of it with me.” The 
social agreement is presupposed, sublimated in the judgmental 
process by which the individual becomes the organ of society ; 
and all of this is set up semblantly and thus made matter of 
aesthetic rendering. 

18. (3) A further significant aspect of the entire aesthetic 
movement appears on the side of the idealization which it requires. 
The movement of idealization must be present, and must extend 
to the entire body of meaning. Now in the stage of reflection, 
the idealization is carried over to the side of the inner life and 

0 o 
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’proceeds by the process of valuation. Ideality, perfection of 
•any sort, is a form, of worth ; in reflection it is consciously 
••so. The entire intent of the ideal which the aesthetic object 
has, is now read as illustrating the iimer control, the inner move- 
ment and life which the thing itself, as mere thing of fact or 
truth, would not have but for its treatment in the forms of sub- 
jective appreciation. 

We have remarked before — in our first discussion of the 
•charactar of ideal meaning ^ — ^upon this suggestion of a develop- 
ang sdf-intent in the ideal. It appears very marked when 
associated with the other motives of personalization present in 
the aesthetic content. 

Certain of these fsictors in the general effect will be brought 
up again later on ; here they are presented as together furnish- 
ing the motives which conspire to the effect we are discussing. 
The aesthetic object means a mental life, and embodies our mental 
life, whether that life be merdy spontaneous or consciously re- 
flective. We now see why, in the peculiar movement of imagina- 
tive semblance, this should be so. 

19. It diould be emphasized, howevar, that all these factors, 
both those of semblant reconstruction of truth and wcarth and 
those of personal self-realization, are positively present. The 
conscious work of art, as we are to see, meets the requirements 
of fullness and richness of content as no other object of thought 
or purpose can. In the first place, it has the meaning of univer- 
sality ; it is of common force in that it reconstructs judgments 
of truth and value which are synnomic in meaning. In the 
second place, it has the meaning of singularity : it is both a personal 
creation, and one in which a single personal life is tak^ up 
and carried forward. In the aesthetic, experience itself holds 
in a sort of liquid soluticm the elements that the reagents, known 
as knowledge and practise, disclose only as solid precipitates. 

We have now taken up two of the great aspects of the mode 
of reflection and shown in what way they influence the imagina- 
tion in the construction of the aesthetic object. The other, the 
third of our criteria of the logical mode as such, concerns that 
object directly ; it raises the question of the actual cognitive 
character of the work of art, as appreciated in the rdational 
terms of judgment. This requires more detailed consideration, 
and may be taken up in a separate chapter. 


^ Thought and Things, vol. i. " Functional Logic,” chap, x, § 8. 



Chapter XII 

THE AESTHETIC OBJECT : THE WORK OF ART 
§ I. The Artistic 

In the pages just preceding, we have described that mode 
of the aesthetic meaning which arises when the processes of 
reflection take on semblant form. The self as a subjective control 
principle charges the object set up with its own vital movement. 
The process of mediation in which the object of reflection retains 
its marks of truth and utility, is foimd to survive in the entire 
suggestion that the aesthetic object makes. In both respects the 
genuine gain accruing to knowledge through the movement into 
the logical mode is not lost ; both truth and worth take their 
place with the sensational and other contents in the entire sem- 
blant meaning. 

I. It now remains to inquire whether the third criterion or 
mark of the reflective as such, the mark of relation, organization, 
systematization, which is so remarkably developed in the logical 
mode has also a place in the aesthetic object. 

It is from the point of view of the character of the object as 
an organized and objective whole that we speak of such an object 
as a work of fine art. Art is the sum of the products of the 
aesthetic motive, a body of objects differing from those of logical 
truth, the objects of science, and from those of utility, the things 
of practical value. It is, therefore, the work of art, the more or 
less well-marked composition called beautiful — ^whether created 
by man or found in nature — ^that we have now to consider. It 
is appropriate to speak of the cases of beautiful things which 
are simply found, not made, as works of art, since we are here 
dealing with the processes by which the spontaneous appreciation 
of beauty passes over into the reflective judgment or acknowledg- 
ment of the thing as beautiful. The experience of finding the 
beautiful" requires the relatively full imaginative process 
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of aesthetic appreciation, and the natural object becomes 
“ artistic ” in the same sense that the artist’s creation does. 

§ 2. Aesthetic Individuation : The Detachment of the 

Work of Art 

2. The sense in which the aesthetic object is individuated as 
one thing and no thing else, is the first large question that comes 
before us. Other modes of individuation have already concerned 
us. We have found out the motives and Ihnits under which 
things are set up as separate objects for knowledge, for reflection, 
for action. What are the corresponding conditions of the indivi- 
duation of the thing as beautiful, of its isolation by the 
aesthetic interest for contemplation ? 

3. It is to be remarked, at the outset, that it is here in the 
movement of aesthetic individuation that the most marked and 
fruitful character of the work of art shows itself. For it is just 
here that, in the pursuit of its oysrn interest, the aesthetic move- 
ment runs athwart the lines drawn by individuation imder other 
motives. The distinction of a thing of flict, established for 
knowledge as a single thing — ^a table, a chair, a fece — ^and the 
distinction of those contents which contribute to its utility as 
an instrument or tool — ^these distinctions may be obscured when 
the thing is apprehended with a view to its beauty. We say 
of the table, that its lines must be reconstructed ; it is too big 
here, too thin there, etc. ; or of the face that some of the defaUs 
must be left out or changed if it is to be judged beautiful. So 
also with its useful parts or properties. The spurs on the cock 
have their use, but they give awkwardness and Lack of S3mimetry 
to its form. An angry countenance has its uses and so has 
the dentist’s probe ; but the very suggestion of the utility in 
such cases destroys any degree of aesthetic meaning we might be 
diq>osed, from a different point of view, to attribute to the thing. 
The aesthetic “ thing,” therefore, the individual thing of beauty, 
does not coincide in its defining lines with the things of knowledge 
or of use. 

Both the nature of this difference, and its limits, axe clear in 
the light of what we have seen of the movement of imaginative 
semblance itself. An3^thing may be aesthetic which can be treated 
semblantly in the imagination ; treated, that is, as if it were an 
independent thing or meaning having a certain fitness for imme- 
diate contemplation. This shows itself in the marks of the work 
of art. 
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4. (i) There is an actual detachment of the content from its 
setting in the relations of knowledge and practice. This appears 
in the unity and isolation of the aesthetic object as a whole. The 
interest proceeds by the positive sdbction of the material as 
embodying an idea or meaning, and by the equally positive 
exclusion of all else, however closely the excluded items may be 
actually joined to the bit selected by bonds either of fact or of 
use. A landscape, whether real or imaginary, is aesthetic when 
it leads itself to detachment from the rest of tibe scenery ^ or from 
the further contextuation which the pursuit of information or of 
use might justify. This involves relative inhibition of the theo- 
retical interest, or its restriction upon the elements given within 
the sdected whole. Within this whole, the principles of valid 
and relevant organization hold ; but outside, in the world at 
large, the whole need have no actual place or logical tie. 

In a dramatic play, for example, the -unfolding of the plot, 
the grouping of the figures,- the relative apportionment of space 
and time, etc., all these must submit -within the whole to rules 
of consistency and proportion ; but in order to awake and further 
the aesthetic interest, the whole must not merge into the actual 
relations of the control in whidi it is exposed to -view. The 
landscape is put in an isolating frame and hung on a blank wall ; 
the group of dramatic figures is arranged on a bare wooden 
stage ; the social situation depicted need not be true in the 
belief of the persons who appreciate the artistic rendering. 

This means, of course, that the semblant character of the 
construction is essential ; it will not submit to any reduction to 
the level of fact or truth, however exacting -the criteria may be 
-within the organization of the isolated whole itself. We smile 
at the child who asks : " But did Hamlet kill himself ? ” or " Did 
Romeo many Juliet ? ” We are not shocked at the passage of 
the stage hand in working clothes across the operatic stage at 
the critical moment of the dhiouement ; and we pay no heed to 
-the art critic who complains that -the consistencies of time and 
place should hold beyond the confines of the story itself. The 
art interest depicts truth, but does not teach it ; it pictures what 

^ The -writer was informed by an artist in California -that -the Sierra 
Ne-vada mountains of -that S-tate, so beautiful as a whole, were not fre- 
quen-ted by artists because they found the lines so long and swequng -that 
it was difficult to discover smaller views suitable for separate pictorial 
treatment. In Switzerland, on -the con-traiy, -the abruptness and “ jagged- 
ness " of the scenery gi-ve it high artistic -value. 
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might be, but does not prove it ; it sets up an organized whole 
for what the imagination finds it suited, but it does not attempt 
to sanction the whole in any sphere of actual or oblatory control. 

5. The same is true of what may be called the moral side of 
the work of art. If we enlarge the meaning of utility to embrace 
the entire range of practical life, of fitness for use, conduct, 
morals, we must then recognize the detachment of the work of 
art from this whole body of interests. Social and individual 
utilities, moral laws and sanctions, religious duties, may of 
course, be depicted by art. Their requirements, within the 
situation chosen to embody the aesthetic meaning, may be worked 
out consistently and with the intent to set forth a fit and worthful 
scene. But this depicted worth is not the aesthetic value 3 it 
is only its semblance that the aesthetic recognizes. The whole 
meaning must be uprooted from the sphere of the actual situa- 
tions, individual or social, which may call for serious solution. 
The character in the play must be depicted as responsible to its 
requirements, not to ours 3 to his fellows, not to us. The 
requirements of his situation are set forth as if actual ; but as 
soon as these requirements are carried over into the world of 
actual personal obligation their aesthetic lesson is lost ; the 
envelope, the circumscribii^ semblance, is punctured. Practicail 
morals then succeeds beauty 3 and the work of art gives place to 
the sermon or the homily. 

6. This requirement, on the side of the practicad intent of 
art, appears in two aspects of the current teachings about airt : 
it must be disinterested, and it must have an elevating and en- 
nobling influence. The former suggests the immediate intent 
of the aesthetic to hold itself aloof from the personal and specific 
interests of the onlooker. Art must not be hortatory or homi- 
letic, for this would serve to stir up personal interests and excite 
to the pursuit of severely practical ends. Hardly less apparent 
is the corresponding requirement, on the theoretical side, that 
the work of art must not be didactic or merely expository. 

On the other hand, art is indirectly eimobling and elevating, 
since the moral no less than the theoretical validities are pre* 
served withm the semblant unfolding of the theme. The great 
lessons of the Greek drama — the lessons of fate, providence, 
retribution — and the no less impressive modem lessons of brother 
hood, charity, resurrection of character, are indirectly but power- 
fully enforced by art. These are the legitimate outcome and 
impressive meanings of the motives recognized as operative 
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within the sphere of human life, when, as carried forward in the 
semblant idealization of the artist, it is depicted as actually in 
coiuse of development. 

This is part of what is often called the “ objectivity ” and 
" universality ” of art. Art is objective, not personal ; it must 
be exclusive of the capricious movements of the interest of any 
one person. It is universal in that, within the whole semblant 
construction, it admits and requires the organization of its 
material with reference to the " ideal.” This point will be taken 
up again below. 

7. It may be wdl to place a word of further emphasis upon 
this point, this intent of art to main tain a disinterested and 
impersonal meaning ; for art is often made the iustrument of 
a propaganda, moral or immoral. Whether moral or immoral 
in its purpose, this simply debases or destroys art as such. It 
is true that a beautiful thing may be produced by one whose 
motive in the production is utilitarian, moral, or social. But 
its beauty, its aesthetic success, is not due to this motive but 
comes in spite of it. Both to the producer and to the spectator 
the meaning as aesthetic is fuller and purer when this suggestion 
is banished. When the Creator looked upon the work of his 
hands and declared, as we are told, " it is very good,” he may 
have meant, " it is useful, well-adapted to its purpose, theoreti- 
cally very complicated and well organized.” But this would 
have been an interested and personal point of view, a point of 
view in which, let us say, Satan might have disagreed with him. 
The writer of the passage may have meant this, but we may 
suppose he meant more; that he meant that the Creator 
found the work of his hands good to contemplate, good because 
ideally complete, aesthetically good — quite apart from his per- 
sonal achievement of making it or from his wisdom in under- 
standing it. It satisfied the productive imagination, embodied 
the creative energies, and fulfilled the divine interests. 

The motive to teach a lesson is foreign to art, as is also the 
motive to do good. Both of these alike reinstate the context 
as true to fact, and destroy the freedom to reach the ideal 
which the semblant movement allows and invites. The beautiful 
is its own sufficient justification. 

8. (2) Another aspect of the detachment of the work of 
art appears when we look at the negative side of the aesthetic 
intent, the manner of exclusion of that which the work of art 
does not mean to include. We have already pointed out the 
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privative character of aesthetic negation. It is not ^ecific 
exclusion ; not the d^iial or rejection of any determinate thing. 
It is the sort of privation which comes from the operation of a 
positivdy selective and exclusive interest. When we find one 
thing beautiful, we do not deny that other things are ; nor do 
we e3q)licitly prefer the thing we select. Our attention and in- 
terest are simply held enthralled by what we actually and posi- 
tively take up for appreciation. Its meaning is exclusive of 
everything else, not of each thing else ; of every other thing, not 
of this or that other thing. TTie positive absorption in the 
semblant meaning simply leaves aside all but just the one selected 
object. For the moment, there is nothing dse. 

This means detachment or isolation of a very peculiar sort. 
It does not proceed by finding reasons for excluding this or that, 
which, but for these reasons, might have been included; it is 
therefore not negation in the sense of the logically negative. It 
is not the fidlure of an attempt to make a positive assertion. 
Thore is no such attempt and no such failure except, in a cer- 
tain s^iise, in the case of the ugly. The privative movement 
is simply one of neglect of the whole world of other things. 

Thus isolated, the object of aesthetic interest does not even 
require the recognition of any other things beyond its own object. 
Its negative intent is negative only from a point of view some- 
what alien to its own. The “ might-have-beens,” the “ other 
candidates,” may not come to mind at all. The work of art is 
a whole of inclusion and inner organization ; the absorption in 
it is one of self-identification and self-realization. For the 
aesthetic interest what is not included is not simply not in- 
cluded, it is for the aesthetic purpose non-existent. 

§ 3. The Completeness of the Work of Art 

9. It remains to follow out the further restriction of the mode 
of semblance found in the aesthetic, the restriction, namely, that 
the movement must be one of idealization. It is called a restric- 
tion since the unaesthetic form of semblance found in play is not 
so limited. The difference is interesting because in its development 
the play-object does not tend to become a finished or com- 
pleted whole as the aesthetic does. In play the situation may 
be developed and extended ai libitum as long as the impulse to 
play continues. The dramatization may run out in this direc- 
tion or that, knowing no limitation or rule, and seeming to have no 
ideal, no growing form. All this has been remarked upon as 
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showing the difier^ce between pla}^ semblance and that of art. 
Aesthetic semblance always idealizes. 

This shows itself, we may remark in the first instance, in two 
prominent aspects of the whole aesthetic meaning : first, in the 
actual body of formal relations in which the material is organ- 
ized ; and second, in the extension of the meaning of this organ- 
ized body of material in the direction of further ideal intent or 
meaning. The former comprises the whole mass of presented or 
represented data — sensations, memories, associated ideas, etc. — 
involved in the scheme or plan of the aesthetic whole. The organi- 
zation of these data must obey certain rules. The other factor 
is one of more explicit idealization, since it involves the intent to 
cany forward the formal scheme, to treat it as S3anbolic of a 
completed or fully idealized whole. There is in every work of 
art a completeness of form or of organization, and also a com- 
pleteness of suggestion or of ideal meaning. 

§ 4. The Formal Unity of the Work of Art 

10. The formal completeness characteristic of the aesthetic 
object shows itself aU through the progress of the arts. It is 
equally evident also in the productions of the spontaneous 
aesthetic consciousness. It seems to be motived in the need of 
selecting for semblant construction something having fitness for 
further idealization ; this fitness residing in the organization 
already embodied in the selected bit of content or meaning. Thus 
considered, the criterion of aesthetic fitness becomes formal, 
schematic, rdational ; apart from this, the material presents no 
fitness and no unfitness. The real source of its ineUgibOity, 
if it be ineligible, resides in its lack of form. 

11. The answ^ to the question as to the principles of organi- 
zation of the aesthetic meaning is suggested by the forgoing. 
Any principles of organization which normally characterize men- 
tal constructions may be operative. The perceptual organization 
of sense-data, notably in space and time form, as in geometrical 
figures and colour combinations, and in rhythmical sequences, such 
as those of sound and of muscular movement in the dance, all 
these exhibit the aesthetic motive operative in the simpler modes 
of the mental life, and reaching the sort of unity, and completeness 
of meaning that such materials allow. Sense data are more 
or less loosely joined in spadal or temporal form, or more or less 
dosdy united or fused in wholes of perceptual significance. The 
cases of such relativdy simple organization are legion ; they 
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have been worked ont by writers on aesthetics.^ The important 
thing to note, however, in it all is that it is not to the merely 
agreeable quality or affective colouring of these sensations or of 
their combinations, that the aesthetic value attaches ; it is rather 
to the semblantly organized whole meaning, fit so fax as it goes, 
and more fit as its progressive organization advances, to embody 
the interest of idealization. As a fact, there is always the begin- 
ning of the relative isolation or detadiment of the whole from 
its context of real things and uses, and this allows the contempla- 
tion of it as being intrinsically what it is and as promising what 
it foretdls. 

This is, of course, too " forward ” a way of stating the intent 
of the primitive modes of aesthetic consciousness. But what we 
have a right to say is that there is the beginning of an imaginative 
rendering of the content, beyond the mere perception of it, 
together with whatever this difference may mean when the 
positive aesthetic motives are germinal and undeveloped. This 
factor is absent in cases of mere sensation or feeling, and with 
it the aesthetic also vanishes. There is a certain “ formal 
unity ” in the amplest experiences which have the right to be 
called aesthetic.* 

Later on in mental development every possible form of 
organization may be cited, in turn, to illustrate the possibilities 
of aesthetic construction ; hence the richness and variety of art. 
Utility brings its quota ; association, relation, argumentation, all 
play their part, each suggesting its own rule of organization for 
giving completeness to the whole into which it enters. What- 
ever may be set up in the imagination, whatever may be semblantly 
depicted, whatever may be made the instrumental scheme of 
the embodiment of a progressive idealization, is grist in the 
mill of art. The requirement is always a relative completeness, 
a relative formal unity. 

12. When the theorist inquires, therefore, as to the rules of 
aesthetic construction, he finds the answers as varioTis as are 
the possibilities of form. Yet certain requirements have become 
historical in aesthetic theory ; variety in unity, harmony, 
balance, S3amnetiy, proportion, consistency, rh3rthm, move- 

^ See for example, Groos, Dar oestheHsche Genuss. 

* We have here, I think, the criterion of the aesthetic in limiting cases 
snch as simple colour shades, pure tones, etc. At their simplest these sen- 
sations vary in agreeable quality; but our spontaneous preference for 
certain of them cannot be called aesthetic. 
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ment within limits — all of these, together with the sorts of meaning 
that talcR on figuratively the same names in the higher reaches 
of conceptual and ideal process. If we use the term “ com- 
pleteness,” as we have above, for the general requironent of 
unity and wholeness in what is as a whole detached and 
isolated by the aesthetic interest, then all these special require- 
ments fail under this term. Spadal organization requires 
proportion, qmmetry, balance ; temporal organization requires 
regularity of recurrence, rh3dhm; qualitative fusion requires 
absence of discord e3q>ressed in harmony, synergy, etc. Even 
association admits of the selective devdopment characteristic 
of the working out of a single motive in a progressive movement — 
unity of meaning with variety of detail — the associations being 
selectively determined with reference to the artistic motive 
of the whole. An assodational dash, no less than a spacial 
or temporal disproportion or disharmony, impairs the formal 
completeness, and with it the aesthetic value, of the work of 
art. 

13. The same is true in the higher reaches of logical and 
sentimental meaning. A consistent logical development, no less 
than a well-balanced geometrical one, is beautiful. There is an 
architectonic of relations no less than one of building noaterials. 
The development of character by the observance of moral rules 
is as beautiful as the progress of a musical composition. 

These modes of formal completeness are by no means dis- 
parate as to their aesthetic effect. The essential motive of 
formal unity being the same, the various creations of the arts 
may be employed to reinforce and supplement one another. 
Poetry lends itself to musical rendericg, all sorts of human 
relations may be aesthetically rendered by both of these ; and 
life, in all its complexity of motive and interest, may have its 
modes of completeness conveyed through the pictorial, plastic 
and dramatic arts. 

The scope of art is indeed of the broadest. Its only limits 
are those we have already stated : unfitness of form and 
lack of promise of ideality of any sort. Whatever is in any 
■way complete, a unit, the embodiment of a free and unimpeded 
movement of organization, is fit to be found beautiful. 

14. We have before us here the province of what is known 
as scientific or experimental aesthetics. This science determines 
by observation and e^qteriment the combinations and arrange* 
ments of different sorts of material whidi give aesthetic pleasure 
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both in themselves and relatively to one another. The compli- 
cations in which discordant dements ^ter to disturb the aesthetic 
movement, as well as the combinations of different aesthetic 
movements in larger or smaller wholes, may be experimentally 
determined. All this is quite indi^ensable to the progress 
of aesthetic knowledge ; and it is quite consistent with the 
genial formal requirement here laid down. The general require- 
ment that any content, in order to become aesthetic, must be 
ht to be taken up in the grasp of imagination as a detached 
and relatively complete semblant whole, does not deter- 
mine at all &e actual groupings of contents in this mode of 
eiperience or that, which do find themselves most fit. Eadi 
of the great types of aesthetic experience, represented by what is 
called a “fine art ” — pictorial, plastic, dramatic, literary, musical, 
etc. — diould be experimentally investigated, and the rules of 
construction of the peculiar material to which the aesthetic 
meaning most readily and fully attaches, thus made out. There 
will thus arise a true science of aesthetics, in the sense suggested 
by one of the first advocates of experiment in this field, Fechner. 
With the actual progress already made along such lines we can 
not now deal ; its consideration belongs not to the logic of the 
aesthetic meaning, but to the determination of facts within this 
logic. Here we are concerned only with making out those 
general criteria which attach to all aesthetic e:3q>erience and 
so determine the nature and limits of fine art. 


§ 5. The Ideat Suggestiveness of the Work of Art: 

Artistic Symbolism 

15. We have already pointed out the further requirement 
of the aesthetic experience, that it ^ould embody and f ulfil the 
motive of idealization. The two ways in which this motive 
works itself out have also been sv^gested. First, there is the 
progressive movement of the construction, the progress of 
the factors already involved in its organization ; each mode of 
organization moves towards its own ideal of fulfilment. Second, 
there is the movement of personalization, whereby the whole, 
whatever its mode of organization, takes on personal form. 

It is to these two characters of the aesthetic experience that 
we should look for the further differentiae of the work of art. 
First, its meaning should be one suggesting the further working 
out, and the progressive idealization, of the organization already 
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imagmativdy set up ; and seccmd, the whole must be read 
back into experience itself ; that is, it must be taken for a move- 
ment both psychic in its control and identified with the personal 
life of the observer. We may consider these two motives under the 
headings of " general idealization ” and " personal idealization.” 

16. (i) The work of art is always suggestive of more than 
its actual organization, its bare schema, conveys or warrants. 
In this we tod the difference between the mere recognitive 
rendering of facts and the artistic rendering of the same facts. 
Art alwa3^ has its S3rmbolic meaning, which proceeds by the 
further development of the motives present in the content or 
mat^ial. It is part of the intent of the imagination that the 
organization shall go forward to its consummation.^ Art dis- 
cormts the farther possibilities. In seeking for unity and com- 
pleteness, and in selecting its material with reference to a further 
outcome, it commits itself to the development toward a certain 
finality of result. In the presence of a work of art, we feel the 
tendency to be drawn away from the present concrete meaitog 
of the tota or scene before us, to pass beyond it to those more 
recondite and vaguer meanings which we take in by way of 
suggestion. The relative freedom of the constructive processes 
from restraint or foreign control of any kind shows itself in a 
drift forward, a movement onward, to an outcome which anti- 
cipates the complete fulfilment of the imaginative process itself. 

17. Accordingly, we tod the symbol, the actual thing depicted, 
more simple, elementary, and unformed than the meanii^ 
s3nnboli3ed. The straight fine s3rmbolizes various abstract 
qualities, such as directness, simplicity, truth ; the circle, fulness 
and oiganization, the cosmos, the horn of plenty, the achieve- 
ment of success. The naked tree symbolizes the autunm, the 
approach of the hardships of winter, the pessimistic point of 
view ; the green leaf, the awakening of life, the healing sun, 
the return of hope.® 

We might go throu^ a wide range of cases of artistic qnn- 

^ Accordingly, when we say that the lover " idealizes " his lady in 
finding her heautiful, we give tiiie true and snfGwfient explanation. 

® Hence the rdative simplicity of great art, as well as the value of 
simplicity in the aesthetic everywhere. The range of suggestion is wider, 
the freedom of imagination is greater, the feelings given play are more 
voluminous and profound, if not hampered by the presence of decorative 
or other details. From this point of view, Giotto’s Tower is more impres- 
sive than the Milan Cathedral. 
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holism to illustrate the point; but the result would be the 
same. The su^estions given in the contents present are read 
forward toward a more figurative and sentimental intent. 
We find it difficult, if not impossible, in any particular case, 
to dwell simply upon the given meaning, however rich its con- 
tents and oiganization may be. A question put to the observer 
will bring out the line of symbolic suggestion that the work 
of art stirs up in him. The beauty of a complete and sym- 
metrical geometrical form is enriched by the play of further 
stiggestions for developing its internal organisation, for reading 
its spadal or other associations, or for filling in its outline 
with emotional and sentimental meaning. 

18. It is this truth, indeed, that gives force to association 
theories of art. We must of course admit that most of these 
suggested and S3rmbolic elements are due to the association 
of ideas. But that is not the important fact to note. Mere 
association is by no means in its^ aesthetic. The important 
thing is the development of a psychic system to its completion, 
the working out of a consistent motive or interest; what we 
have called the idealization of a bit of organization once begun. 
This is a character of the aesthetic which the working out 
of an associated sjrstem may wdl serve to illustrate. The 
renewal in the imagination of an earlier series of associated 
events may supply the conditions requisite to this sort of interest r 
and the canying out of the system in the imagination may serve 
the ends of aesthetic idealization. The completeness of the system 
becomes the ideal of its imaginative reinstatement, and the 
suggested whole is symbolized in the peirts actually present 
before the observer. 

In this tendency to symbolic completeness, in this general 
idealization, the motive of utility also comes in, both through 
association and more intrinsically through the laws of the rein- 
statement of meanings of worth as already discussed above in 
the treatment of the logic of interest and practise. 

§ 6. Personal Idealization in Art 

19. The movement of idealization, considered simply as the 
workmg out of an interest to its completion, is complicated 
and transformed by a second great factor of the entire aesthetic 
movement, that of aesthetic personalization or sympathy. It 
has been shown that this is a vital moment in the aesthetic efiect. 
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It shows itself in the two ways already pointed out : the absoii>- 
tion of the q)ectator in the work of art, in such a way that he 
reads a psychic or inner meaning into its scheme of organiza> 
tion ; and the taking up of the work of art into the personal 
life of the spectator, in such a way that its psychic movement 
seems to become his. One is a sort of sympathy with the object 
read personally ; the other is a sort of claiming of the life sym- 
pathized with, as one’s own. " Fellow feeling ” for the object 
passes over into personal identification with it. 

It will appear at once that, if this movement is essential 
to the aesthetic, it must show itself in the idealization that the 
aesthetic object undergoes. The two motives would indeed 
seem to limi t and transform each other. If all beauty takes 
on a personal and psychical meaning, and at the same time 
forwards an idealizing interest, then the systematic idealization 
of art must itself take on the personal form. That is, the 
end-states, finali ties, consummations which works of art intend 
are personal in the sense that they are charged with Ein inner 
movement, m which the psychic character of the interest 
that motives them is embodied. The process of idealization, 
whatever the specific direction of its development and whatever 
its q)ecial material, is psychic ; it is a mental movement. There 
is the assumption of the mode of inner control. In its ideal 
aspect the mode of organization must be that of an iimer life. 

20. But to read the object as actually psychical, as really 
alive and active, would be to destroy the semblance and with 
it the personal diaracter of the entire construction. There 
must be the reservation that it is after all my imagination, 
my semblant interest, that is throughout at work. With this 
avowal the personal factor is free to return into the movement ; 
the spectator’s own world of inner e 3 q)erience absorbs that 
of the object. 

21. It is impossible entirely to disentangle these two partial 
renderings of the motive to personalization. On the one hand, the 
work of art is objective and external, however fuily the develop- 
ment of its motive may involve the reading-in of a subjective 
interest. On the other hand, there is no way possible to develop 
this interest save on the assumption of the indwelling of the 
spectator’s own personal life in the work of art. The result 
is a unification of these two requirements. The essential deve- 
lopment of one’s own life is embodied in a mode of construction 
which is objective in the sense of being imagmaitive and sem- 
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blant, but to which the tests and controls of the external are not 
applied. 

22. This, it is plain, adds another phase to the meaning of 
art-S3nnbolism. The symbols become those of a personal and 
spiritual, rather than those of a purely objective and imper- 
sonal set of ideals. The whole range of qrmbolic representation 
tends to be humanized and personalized. Indeed, while illus- 
trating just above the tendency of art constructions generally 
to show idealization, it was found difficult to find cases in which 
the human and personal symbolism was not prominent. The 
line becomes symbolic of a vital movement, the circle of a well- 
rounded and completed act. The objective and lifeless thing 
symbolizes death or torpor; and the forces that play upon 
or within it symbolize the awakening of life and feeling. The 
shape of doud, tree, mountain line suggest grave, gay, or pas- 
sionate emotions ; and the scheme or outline as a whole, the 
fulness of a living experience. Rh}tihm S3mibolizes the dance, 
succession the r^ularity of pulse and breathing, slow move- 
ment the pathos of sorrow or grief. The whole gamut of human 
es^rience finds its symbolism in the relative unity and variety, 
completeness and detachment, quickening and deadening of 
the factors which embody and extend the organization of the 
beautiful thing. 

23. It is possible, also, to bring some degree of order out of 
the multiplicity of detail of artistic s3unbolism, if we remember 
that, in each case, the beautiful object embodies the special 
motive of a given t37pe of organization. It is not merdy an 
iimer life, a self, that the aesthetic whole embodies ; it is, on 
the contrary, a q)ecific movement of interest and a limited 
sort of fulfilment. Just here we have to recognize certain limi- 
tations upon the general use of the principle of sembling, as 
seen in the writings of some of its e3q>ounders. It does not do 
to say simply that " a self ” or “ the self ” is read into the 
aesthetic object. That is much too comprehensive and also 
much too vague. It lends itself to the charge of snrmggliTig 
in a metaphysical principle of " self,” and of turning aesthetics 
into ontology. Certain writers on Einfuhlung are open to this 
charge^ ; they subject themselves to two lines of criticism. 

First, the ” seK " becomes a principle whose definition is 
philosophical, and in the name of which one’s personal views, 

^ Cf. the incisive criticism of M. Ch. Lalo, in the work Les SmHmmts 
esthitiques. 
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a prioristic or other, may be imported at the expense of the 
actual empirical factors respectively involved in dejSnite modes 
of the aesthetic. Everything is once for all explained. 

Second, it so generali2?es the aesthetic personalizing fxmction 
that it includes all modes of personification, anthropomorphizing, 
vitalizing, etc., and the specific criteria of the aesthetic mode 
are lost. We are then forced to revise our determination of 
the differentia of the aesthetic. 

24. Such procedure is quite unwarranted by anything we 
have discovered in the analysis of the actual process. The mode 
of personalizing is much too specific to permit of any such 
use of the abstract principle of the “ self." What we have 
is the springing up, in each case of aesthetic appreciation, of 
the sort of psychic reading of the content that it would have 
if, being what it is, it were going on in a consciousness. A 
physical movement becomes a muscular movement, and such 
a movement as I might make ; the spring of an arch upward 
symbolizes the upward spring of my vital activities, a definite 
group of organic and muscular experiences ; the aspiration 
symbolized by such an arch is that which these physical activi- 
ties suggest in a consciousness of a definite grade and manner 
of self-feeling. It is then in each case only the passing of the 
process of organization actually going on at the moment over to 
the life of mind or self ; not an injection into this organization 
of a principle foreign to its essential movement. The organic 
remains organic or sensational ; the intellectual remains intellec- 
tual, with its sYiggestions of sentiment and feeling ; the moral 
becomes the personally active, taken over into the sphere of the 
spectator's own conduct. 

What we find, therefore, is that the factors actually present 
are absorbed under the sort of inner control that they suggest 
each for itself. The content not being held to actual facts or 
foreign control, is projected in a mode of semblance or imagina- 
tion ; and the inner movement of control charges itself in and 
through whatever form the content takes on. The relative 
completeness of the beautiful thing, together with its suggestion 
of ideal completeness and value, are readings in terms of a con- 
tinuous organizing and idealizing experience. 

25. This limitation, then, we are obliged to make upon the 
use of the principle of the self. It is not a philosophical prin- 
ciple ; it is merely the subjective and experiential reading of a 
growing and ideal oiganization of data. While thus restricted, 

p 
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however, and empirically determined, it is very real and con- 
-stitutes a fundamental criterion of the work of art. 

Inasmuch also as it is an aspect of control, not of content, it 
•does not in any way interfere with or render unnecessary the 
■scientific investigation of the actual factors involved in the 
•aesthetic construction. As we saw above, such empirical inves- 
tigation is urgently needed ; by it a positive and scientific 
•aesthetics will be built up. It stiU remains to determine what 
•combinations and modes of organization are possible or requisite 
^or one sort of material or another. The properties of the mate- 
rials — colour, marble, language, etc. — set limitations upon the 
possibilities respectively of the arts built upon them ; and the 
modes of idealization, both general and personal, which are 
productive in each can only be discovered by analysis and 
e3q>eriment. 



Chapter XIII 

THE SPRINGS OF ART ^ 

§1. The Aesthetic Interest and the Art Impulse 

1. Art-production may be considered from either of two 
general points of view, the subjective or “ psychic ” and the 
objective or “ psychological/* From the former, the psychic 
point of view, the artist's own interest in the thing he produces, 
together with the spectator's interest in contemplating it, are 
considered. In the latter, the psychological inquiry, we 
turn away from these psychic interests to the fundamental 
motives that lie back of them in human nature — ^to the '' springs " 
of art. This is the point of view from which the movement of 
the aesthetic imagination is considered as part and parcel of the 
development of mind as a whole. What is the place of art 
appreciation in our genetic account of mind, and of art itself 
in the development of racial and individual culture ? * From 
what simpler, perhaps non-aesthetic, impulses does it spring ? 

2. Taking a broad and general survey, we may say in the first 
place, that the motives of art must be in some way those by which 
the imaginative functions of cognition realize themselves. Art 
production falls by common consent in the class of imaginative 
constructions. We have found reason, however, on closer 
scrutiny, for saying that it is not all imaginative cognition that 
issues in art or affords aesthetic pleasure, but only a certain 
restricted mode of it. So far as the imagination is simply a 
function of imaging, whether it mediates facts on the one hand 
or suggests utilities on the other hand, it is not in itself aesthetic. 

^ This chapter has been published in substance as an article under 
the same title in the PhilosophiceU Review, May, 1909. 

* With this last topic, the subject matter of the History of Art and 
of Archaeology, we are not here concerned. Dr. W. D. Furry, The 
Aesthetic Experience, £f£.,has pointed out the place of the aesthetic category 
in the history of philosophy. On the side of anthropology, see Him, 
The Origins of Art, and Grosse, The Beginnings of Art (Eng. trans.). 
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There is a limit, also, at the other extreme — ^in the production 
of merely fanciful and fugitive images. Mere memory, with its 
more or less fixed instrumental value for knowledge or practice, 
is not of itself aesthetic ; and fan<y, with its lack of instrumental 
value and of all systematic direction and control, is equally 
unaesthetic. 

We must find the springs of the aesthetic then in the produc- 
tion of what lies between the actual and the fanciful j in the 
restricted sphere in which the sort of imaginative construction 
styled in this work semblant has its origin. It becomes our 
problem to make out the genetic sources of this type of indi- 
vidual and racial productiveness. 

3. On this point current anal37sis seems to throw considerable 
preliminary light. We have found the subjective criteria of 
aesthetic construction to reside not in the material of art, but 
in the form into which the imagination organizes the material, 
and in the control in which the organized material is held and 
interpreted. In each of these suggestions we find a valuable 
clue for the objective understanding of art. 

First, we find the form of organization to be that of the 
original q)here from which the material is drawn, the reinstate- 
ment of it in the “ semblant ” mode being “ imitative " or repre- 
sentative. 

Second, we find that this imitative product is charged with 
ideal and personal meaning. If now we read off the idealizing 
motive as belonging to the constructive imagination itself, in all 
its operations, then we have left over two great motive springs in 
which the movement of art production as such takes its rise 
and has its continued support. These we may formulate in 
somewhat dogmatic form, for the purpose of discussion, as 
follows : 

(1) Art arises and is carried forward by the impulse of imi- 
tative representation ; it involves the imitative or semblant 
exercise of the imaginative functions. 

(2) Art arises and is carried forward by the impulse of finding 
and embod3ung — ^in a large sense of the term, of " expressing ” 
— ^the personal life ; it involves the use of the imagination for 
exhibiting and advancing the self. 

Putting these two general points together, we may say that 
the springs of art as such, assuming that the function is imagina- 
tive, are Imitation and Self-exhibition. That is, art is due to 
the imagination as it determines itself through the impulses of 
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imitative representation and self-discovery and expression. These 
two motives may be examined in turn more closely. 

§ 2. Imitation and the Representative Arts 

4. The imitative character of much art is superficially in 
evidence, and what is known as the " imitation " theory of 
art is very old. In its extreme statement, this theory finds 
in imitation the sole spring of artistic creation, whether merely 
for itself, for representation as such, or for the embodiment 
and expression of various sentimental meanings. We may 
at the outset allow that for a great series of art productions, 
imitative representation is the evident and essential instrument ; 
the limits of its operation being only those necessary to allow 
the recognition of other actual factors. So true is this that 
there is justification for calling a very large number of arts 
and their products " imitative ” or '* representative. '' 

The imitative arts are those in which the content is imita- 
tively derived in both a narrower and a broader sense, according 
to the meaning given to the term “ imitation." In the narrower 
sense, imitation means a conscious cop3di^ of a model or “ copy ” 
externally set up ; in the broader sense, it means the achieve- 
ment of results modelled after a " copy," whether or not that 
copy is external to the mind. In this latter case, all forms of 
" s^-imitation " — ^from auto-suggestion to the shaping of a 
psychical process upon self-erected models, standards or ideals — 
are included in the one term " imitation." There are facts and 
considerations which indicate that art is imitative in both these 
senses. 

5. Apparently it is in the more restricted of these senses 
that the term imitation is used in the anthropological discussions 
of the origin of art. It is claimed that the arts, racially considered, 
have copied nature ; that is, that the artistic impulse has been 
directed to the reproduction and representation of natural 
things and events. Detailed attempts are made to discover 
fundamental imitative processes to account for the sdection 
of the material and the development of the products charac- 
teristic of each of the arts. The imitative motive of music is 
found in certain emotionally expressive vocal sounds, that of 
drawing and design in the actual forms of nature, animate and 
inanimate, that of the plastic arts in the imitative reproduction 
of things in three dimensions, and so on. 

There can be no doubt that this more external interpretation 
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of the imitative motive carries us a great way, especially in the 
earliest stages. If the material of art-production is in a large 
way imitative, we ought to be able to point out the specific 
modds that have served in the progressive history of this art or 
that. There would seem to be only one reservation necessary 
— ^apart from cases in which the presence of imitation at all is 
not too evident — ^that there are cases in which it does not 
carry us fiir enough. Direct reproduction of nature does not 
seem to exhaust the motives or methods of art. Is there, it may 
be asked, no more sublimated and subjective form of the imitative 
impulse, the modds for which are not merdy the actual objects 
of nature, but the imagined and ideal forms that arise to the 
mind of the artist himself ? 

6. That this question is to be answered in the afiinnative 
as to the facts there is again no manner of doubt. Whether 
*' imitation ” covers the facts, is the question. We have either 
to broaden the concept of imitative function, or to account for 
the ideal aspirations and products of the artistic imagination 
in some other terms. We must allow for the more inward and 
subjective factor that an artist calls his “ inspiration." The 
problem resolves itself then into that of finding, in more objective 
terms, something corTeq)onding to the subjective idealization 
of the material of art which, on the subjective side, we find 
to reside in the formal and progressive completeness of the 
aesthetic meaning, and its further advancement, in the mode of 
reflection, by a conscious and deliberate application of standards 
and ideals of beauty.^ 

7. This problem has had its statement in somewhat similar 
terms in recent psychology ; in discussions of the nature and 
function of imitation. It has been found impossible to restrict 

^ Thfise staadards and ideals are, however, as we have seen, themselves 
functions of the organization already secured under the motives of truth, 
utility, etc. They are formal statements or felt inteations of more finished 
result taken as if they were realized. The alternative would be a view 
which would invoke some sort of d priori or formal " universals " — in this 
case ideals or normative principles — which are, once for all, imposed upon 
the materials. This issues in a form of absolutism in art, as it does also 
in the theory of knowledge ; a view that does not lack able advocates, of 
comse. As opposed to this, I hold that the ideals of art are of gradual 
development, of progressive transformation ; and that this development 
is secured by processes of the imitative sort. The artist sets out to produce 
the best he can conceive, and this — his ideal — is itself a function of hia 
actual achievements in imaginative construction. 
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the r61e of imitation — however the term be restricted — ^to its 
more external and directly social operation. The term " self- 
imitation” has come into use to describe the operation of 
processes, distinctly of the imitative type, within the personal 
growth of the individual. There is a transfer of the motive 
of imitation from the pursuit of external modds to the deve- 
lopment of experience itself after internal models ; the “idea ” 
or ” ideal ” becomes the model set up for imitation, that idea 
or ideal being one erected by the individual himself, although 
perhaps of social origin. In this sense all the moulding of 
experience into better conformity to an ideal, is " imitative.” 

Holding that this transfer from the external to the internal 
type of function, takes place by a continuous series of processes, 
we find no reason to deny ourselves the resomrce that this affords 
us in the interpretation of the work of art. We accordingly find 
ourselves carried over to the larger definition of imitation, con- 
sidered as a spring of artistic production. 

8. On this view, the sphere and scope of imitative art is 
enormously extended. The artistic impulse proceeds in the 
direction of ideal forms by a series of imitative reconstructions 
of meaning, working upon the content as defined by the semblant 
imagination. The inspiration of the artist and its successful 
embodiment depend upon his power of imagination and his 
skill in moulding his materials to the form of it. All art — Cleaving 
apart certain questions of limits — ^is imitative; that is, all art 
invokes an ideal model, and springs, in one at least of its essential 
motives, from the impulse to realize this model concretely 
in a work of art. The art that merely copies an external model 
— allowing that it is at all aesthetic in its appeal — ^is principally 
skill of execution ; and much of the admiration it gets is admira- 
tion of deftness of hand and brush. It is the art of the virtuoso. 
The transfer of the model to the realm of the ideal — ^the more 
perfect form that might be realized with the same materials — 
turns the slavish imitator into the creator, the cop 3 tist into 
the artist.^ 

The limitations just referred to, however, at once suggest 
themselves ; they arise from the possibility of aesthetic experi- 
ence which does not involve imitation at all, even when the 

1 In this we are getting back perhaps to Aristotle’s use of “ imitatioa,** 
which included the idealization of natural models ; cf. Tufts in the writer's 
Dictionary of Philos., articles '* Art Theories,” and “ Classification of the 
Fine Arts.” 
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tenn is thus broadly defined. It may be suggested that there 
are two modes of such experience, both seeming to lack the 
imitative factor. One is that which has in its objective product 
no suggestion of organization that can be supposed to imitate or 
represent any real form or actual pattern ; the other is that 
thrill of art effect which seems independent of any organized 
material or content, but is stiU called aesthetic. The first of 
these may be illustrated by purely decorative effects — a patch 
of paint on the person, a fiedr of doud in a dear sky, any bit 
of ornament having no “ des^pi ” ; the second by the emotional 
thrill of music fdt when there seems to be in the mind no sug- 
gestion of any scheme of presentations or ordered content to give 
it imitative or representative significance. 

These illustrations are presented to stafe problems whose 
consideration will bring into range the second great spring of 
art formally announced at the beginning of this discussion : 
that of the embodiment and advancement of the self. 

J 3. Expression and the Decorative Arts 

9. It has been abimdantly shown by recent writing on aesthe- 
tics that the motive of personalization — ^the discovery and embodi- 
ment of some form of self-hood or personal life, of which we 
have already taken account — ^is rooted in very profound psycho- 
logical impulses. It is seen in the various forms of " personifica- 
tion ” of the primitive consciousness, in the " animation '' of 
the forces of nature, in the “ ejection ” motive in early religious 
devdopment. Anthropologically considered, it seems to be 
grounded in very important social and biological processes. 
Socially there is the motive of " self-exhibition,” showing itself 
in a sort of personal “bluff.” The warrior finds it important 
to create and sustain a personal repute, for the sake both of 
his standing at home and of his prestige abroad. He “ makes- 
believe ” at being this, that, or the other sort of imposing and 
authoritative self. This is one of the weapons of social rivalry 
and selection. The marks of social identification, so far as 
individually adopted, are those which put the best foot forward ; 
the signs of the self are those which make con^icuous to others 
the possessor’s virtues, abilities, and rank. Further, all this 
has its outward s3maLbolism. It takes form in the various modes 
of crude and in itself perhaps meaningless decoration of the 
person and of the owner’s personal possessions. 
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The social utility attaching to this is very evident. Personal 
decoration takes forms that attract attention and excite wonder, 
admiration, and fear. And as social life advances, the personal 
and family aims or s3ntnbols become the decorative signs of office, 
rank, heredity, and caste, which both indicate and secure social 
prestige. 

10. Something analogous is found in the biological world. 
Darwin based his theory of sexual selection upon the impressive- 
ness to the mind of the mate of decorative plumage, colour- 
ing, etc., displayed by the male bird or beast. The highly 
coloured cock has means of making a striking display of himself ; 
this display attracts and excites the hen. Later theories while 
minimizing, perhaps unduly, the importance of this factor, on 
the biological side, nevertheless recognize the facts as important 
when the psychic side of the animal’s habits is taken into accotmt. 
The creature's gregarious life requires mutual recognition on the 
part of companion and mate ; and in the organization of animal 
companies there are remarkable cases of personal prestige and 
authority maintained by individuals. Even in the mere in- 
stinctive equipment of the animals, we find notable and some- 
times ludicrous self-exhibitions, which can only be accounted for 
as having the utility of personal display. The antics of the 
courting birds and animals, the puffing-up of pigeons and turkey 
cocks, the pea-fowl’s spreading of tail and wing, the crowing of 
the rooster and the mating cries of many animals, seem to say to 
the discriminating fellow creature, at least, if not to the naturalist, 
*' See me, how fine I am 1 ” 

11. It is not our part here to discuss the origin and extent of 
this seU-exhibiting impulse. It undoubtedly has its roots in the 
biological conditions present in the quasi-social organization 
of animal families and companies. It shows itself in the impulse 
of primitive man, rooted no doubt in the more instinctive functions 
of animal and family life, to display the best and most imposing 
self that he can get his fellows to accept. Its social signs are 
those of striking personal decoration as in the case also of the 
birds and animals. The head-dress displays the warrior, and the 
particular head-dress the Great Boar himself. The patch of 
colour like that on the head-dress proclaims the ownership of 

^ The objective utility attaching to art in its origin and history cannot 
be questioned, however we may differ as to the special impulses involved. 
But it should be recalled (see chap. x. sect. 13 footnote) that this does 
not commit us to utilitarianism in respect to the aesthetic end. 
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Great Boar in all his possessions, and also in those he covets and 
steals ; and the patch of paint on the chest of squaw and papoose 
announces the protection and vengeance of the great warrior 
himself. So decorative s5rmbolism develops. The claims of 
tribe or dan are symbolized in grotesque shapes of bird and beast, 
in formless masses of colour, in nodding plumes, etc. — all serving 
the one end of maintaining personal and tribal identity, self- 
respect and social glory 

12. It is not difificult to see the place of semblant make- 
believe in all this. There is a sort of bluff in it. It is not the 
true self that it is most advantageous to show off. The defeated 
warrior shows the scalps he has once taken, not his own shorn 
poll. The red patch on the warrior’s chest symbolizes the blood 
of his enemies, not his own. His very name antidpates from his 
in^cy the glory of his coming exploits. 

It would seem, then, that we have here a movement that 
would go far toward fulfilling some of the requirements of aesthetic 
production, with apparent disregard, too, of the formal requisites 
to which we have hitherto attached so much importance. Cer- 
tainly it goes very far toward fufilling the demand that there 
be the embodiment of a sort of life or self in the aesthetic object, 
and also that this self or life be not the true self but one having 
the character of make-believe, semblance, or Schein. 

13. Before we come to any decision on the point, however, a 
certain distinction should be made ; its consideration will throw 
light upon the actual devdopment of the decorative motive. It 
is the distinction between decoration as such and decoration 
which has evidently the intention to emphasize or exploit per- 
sonality. Decorative art often does show a skeleton of design, 
in which the principles of formal construction seem to have a 
very decided place and role. The decoration of plane surfaces, 
as illustrated in plateresque ornamentation, in the rococo 
architectural style, and m pottery, and that of time intervals in 
musical ornamentation, seems to embody the same canons of 
construction and distribution of parts that the imitative arts 
also illustrate. The recurrent unit of decoration is generally, if 

^ I have pointed out dsewhere, with iUnstrations [Social and Ethical 
Interpretations, chap, vi.), the dement of sdf-exhibitiQn in the young child’s 
bashfuTness. He runs away, but returns with new devices, often those of 
grotesque and " impressive ” decoration of himsdi, to attract attrition. 
He does naturally what, later on, he learns to do intentionally. M.Paulhan, 
Mensonges du Caractire, finds this sort of " deception ” everywhere. 
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not always, itself subject to the reqizirements of symmetry, 
proportion, and other rules of formal completeness. It is only 
at the limit, therefore, at which the element of form apparently 
disappears in the mereafibdngof irrelevant structures or appen- 
dages, that the conditions of strictly non-imitative decoration 
would seem to appear.^ 

It is, however, in apparently non-imitative decoration — 
decoration that merely impresses the observer — ^that the self- 
exhibiting motive seems to be at its best. 

In this state of things we might hold either that the non- 
imitative cases, if they exist, do not excite truly aesthetic emo- 
tion, or that the motive of self-display may so override the 
imitative or representative motive that the latter loses its place 
entirely. If we accepted this latter alternative, we should have 
to recognize two fundamentally different modes of art, ^ringing 
from different impulses ; if the former, we should recognize as 
aesthetic only those cases of decoration which showed at least the 
rudiments of imitative form. 

14. There is, however, a point of view from which we are not 
driven to accept finally either of these alternatives, although the 
distinction current between decorative and imitative art seems 
to have so much justification. It is the pomt of view from which 
the impulse of self-exhibition may itself be construed as essentially 
imitative — limitative, that is, in the sense of the projection of an 
imitative and semblant self into the object. This indeed opens 
the way to an essential reconciliation, and preserves xmity in 
our theory of art. Besides the interest it awakens from the 
point of view of such unity, it suggests the fmther recognition 
of the line of psychological investigation with which we have 
been concerned above in the development of affective logic. 

The point of importance attaching to this idea is that it 
recognizes a movement in the affective or emotional life akin 
to the imitative reinstatement of cognitive states, and so allows 
us to read an essentially imitative and representative motive 
into the lower and more primitive stages of art. 

§ 4. Affective Revival and its Aesthetic R6le 

15. M. Ribot, in a recent summary of the discussions of 

^ There is also imich imitatioix in the symbolism of purely social decor- 
ation : as the symbolism of blood by red, of power by size, of craft by 
figures of cunning animals, etc. 
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affective memory,^ states the case in the following words : 

The only legitimate criterion of an affective memory is recog- 
nition, and . • . neglecting all others, I divide such cases into 
two groups : those in which a comparison is established between 
two affective states that co-exist or succeed each other very 
rapidly in consciousness ; and those in which the affective 
memory first appears in a vague form and then completes itself 
by the addition {adjunction) of intellectual elements/' 

Neglecting the first class of cases mentioned by M. Ribot, 
let us dwell a little upon the second class : cases in which a 
vague but quite recognizable feeling or emotion comes into con- 
sciousness by a process of revival or suggestion, and develops 
itself by acquiring a positive intellectual body or content. It 
is not necessary to prove the existence of such cases, as other 
writers have already done so ; but we may apply the point of view 
to certain problems of art construction, especially those which 
concern what is known as the emotional or expressive functions 
of art.* 

i6. Writers on art have often made a rather fundamental 
distinction between ""representative" or imitative arts and 
"" expressive " arts, the latter including those already mentioned 
as involving the decorative motive. But the class of "" expres- 
sive " arts is broader than that of the merely decorative. It 
includes, in principle, all the arts whose fundamental spring or 
motive is the embodiment or expression of feeling, especially 
when this motive seems to work itself out independently of the 
representation or imitation of actual things; that is, without 
any revived cognitive content or system of images. Besides 
some of the purer "forms of decoration, the arts of architecture 
and music are cited as being "" non-representative," and in 
motive largely "" expressive." 

It will be seen at once that this is only a different way of dis- 

^ See Ribot, " La M6nioire affective : nouvelles r^marques," Revue 
Philosophique, Dec., 1907, p. 589 f., for a r6sum6 with citations of the 
Prench writers. The papers of Urban (Psychological Review, May, July, 
1901) and his book Valuation, its Nature and Laws (1909) give important 
developments in the direction of the wider applications, carried forward 
also by Rhrenfels, Witasek, and others. M. Ribot's essay is reprinted 
with others in his volume Les ProhUmes de Psychologie affective, already 
cited above, chap. vi. sect. ii. 

* Certain more detailed points on the place of affective memory in 
psychology and art are made in my article, Affective Memory and Art,'' 
Revue Philosophique, May, 1909. 
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tinguishing between the two great springs of ait we have dis- 
cussed above under the terms " imitation " and “ self-exhibition,” 
provided the latter be understood in a broad way to include all 
forms of ” expression,” as imitation is taken broadly to include 
all forms of cognitive reinstatement or representation. Expres- 
sion, broadly considered, is self-revelation or self-exploitation ; 
and its embodiment can be traced back to the elementary forms 
of personal and social self-exhibition and appeal. These are 
developed in the interests of intercourse and art. Thus under- 
stood, we have a broader statement of the distinction between, 
the two great motives or wrings of art : the imitative serving 
to convey an intellectual content and meaning, as seen in the 
representative arts ; and the self-exhibitive serving to express 
feeling and emotion. 

17. 1 state the antithesis in this way both because it embodies 
the usual distinction, and also because it must be so stated if the 
common theory of revival as exclusively cognitive is to be upheld. 
If feeling as such cannot be revived, then we must hold that art 
products which do not have intellectual or representative content 
must have some quite different origin md spring from those that 
do. We carmot call effects representative which " represent ” 
nothing at all. The sharp differentiation of the arts into two 
classes, representative and expressive, would then necessarily 
follow. 

But if on the contrary, affective and conative states, feel- 
ings, and attitudes, not m their nature cognitive, also have 
some sort of revival in memory, then the concept of representa- 
tion can be broadened to include affective revival, and unity be 
brought back into the theory of art. 

It is just this sort of unification and s3mthesis that the recog- 
nition of affective memory enables us to make. Forms of art 
product whose principle spring and whose main appeal are 
" e^qpressive,” do nevertheless fulfil the laws of revival and re- 
presentation, although in many cases of this class the revival is 
primarily affective, and only in a secondary way becomes cogni- 
tive through the “addition,” as M. Ribot says in the citation 
made above, of “ intellectual elements.” 

18. If this be true, the consequences for our theory are evi- 
dent. It means that there is no sphere of art from which an 
" imitative ” or “ representative ” motive is absent, and hence 
that there is always present the semblance and detachment 
from the course of actual or serious life which the imagination 
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produces. The art that is most expressive — ^the pathetic strains 
of a subtle musical phrase, or the martial rendering of a patriotic 
however "real” the emotion it arouses, never arouses 
emotion of or for the real", it reflects the imaginary, not the 
actual; ideas, 'not things ; ideals, not facts. It is alwa3rs sym- 
bolic, semblantof the real. And we now see that this is as true 
of " non-representative ” and emotional aesthetic experiences 
as of those produced by the most direct processes of realistic 
copying. 

It follows that in any case of appreciation of art, even in 
those seemingly most emotional and least intellectual in character, 
there are two leading questions to be asked : first, what repre- 
sentative elements are there in the art-content which may be 
diassed as intellectual or cognitive ; and second, what elements 
are there which, while clearly affective or emotional, are never- 
theless also in some degree revivals of earlier experience through 
which they get representative and mth it artistic meaning? 
For an emotion is not aesthetic unless it be in some way inter- 
preted or felt as part of an imaginary and semblant whole.i 

19. When we come to such an art as music with these ques- 
tions in mind, we find it possible to analyse the aesthetic value of 
a composition. We find the affective and volitiomd revival 
processes so prominent that the question arises whether there is 
any element that is clearly and unambiguously cognitive.- The 
architectonic unit, the motive or phrase, and even the single 
note, seem to have a certain emotional suggestiveness, due to 
sensational qualities of pitch, timbre, and intensity, or to com- 
binations of these in rhythmic or other formal groupings. This 
latter, as instanced in rhythm, would generally be put down as 
the criterion of " music ” as distinguished from merely agreeable 
tones and combinations of tones. But if the latter also be con- 
sidered emotionally suggestive, then the two are equally fit to 
produce the aesthetic effect. Considering then both deisses of 
elements, tonal quality with harmony, and rhythmic or other 
form, let us inquire whether they are purely “ expressive " or in 
part also "representative.” 

^ It has been shown, by Witasek, Urban, and others (as I have indicated 
above ; see also the article last referred to) that even in so-called simple 
sensuous efiEects, such as those of a colour^ surface, a simple tone, etc., 
there is a " d3raamic constant," a more or less oi:g;anized motor revival, 
by which a larger sentiment or mood is excited, which thus becomes repre- 
sentative or symbolic, and may be for that reason aesthetic. 
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There are clearly complications of simpler elements in both 
these effects. In compound notes, in chords and harmonies, 
both consonances and dissonances, there is a certain complexity 
which may be made the basis of analysis and might be considered 
evidence of a sort of crude cognition. In both cases, however — 
the temporal succession of rh}rthm and the co-existence of ele- 
ments in harmony — ^the suggestiveness for emotion seems to be 
immediate and not due to the recurrence of these obscure cog- 
nitive data. It seems rather to reside in the suggestion of emo- 
tions experienced in varied situations that have something in 
common, or in an immediate effect upon the nervous processes 
involved in native emotional e}q>ression. 

20. If now we admit the feict of affective memory, it all be- 
comes clear. The thrill of musical effect is first of all a nervous 
or sensuous tumult. It is fundamentally emotional in its char- 
acter in so far as, racially considered it is, or in the experience 
of the individual has become, involved in the e:q>ression or physi- 
cal basis of emotion. The striking of the nervous combination 
is then at once a setting up in incipient form of the organic pro- 
cesses and dispositions of typical and well-marked emotional 
moods and sentiments. This is the " dynamic constant " for a 
variety of specific emotions. The cognitive form is not developed 
into Imowledge / and only later, in the persistence of the emo- 
tional mood, do appropriate cognitive images come in to support 
the general tone in this direction or that.i These vary with the 
habits and interests of individuals ; and may well have in com- 
mon those larger indications of meaning which the relational 
framework of the stimulus allows. A quick lively rh 3 rthm be- 
comes a dancing faun, a bormding ball, a babbling brook, etc., all 
different ideas, but all consonant with the mood suggested by the 
rhythm, and aU supporting the particular emotion revived in 
the hearers’ req)ective minds. A slow rh3rthm, on the contrary, 
means what is heavy, dignified, impressive, mournful. The 
essential point is that the general mood or emotional tone is not 
due to ideas, but is a sensuous effect taking form in a specific 
revived emotion, and the ideas come to give mood and emotion 
a definite direction and meaning. 

^ It has been suggested by Urban (Psychological Review, 1901, p. 366 f.) 
that in music the emotional progress is in a sense from part to whole, 
as the motive develops in time ; while in the pictorial arts, in which 
the spacial whole is presented all at once, the movement is the reverse. 
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This is supported by the theories generally held — and jus- 
tified by considerable e 3 q)eriniental evidence — ^tlat the variations 
in the effect of rhy thm show themselves in organic and muscular 
processes. A quick rhythm goes with a livdy dance and a merry 
mood ; a slow movement with a funeral march and a state of 
despondaicy. There is indeed a direct reflection of the great 
characteristics of organic and emotional change in the variations 
of musical rh 3 rthm. How artificial to say that this immediate 
correlation is not reflected in the recall of a specific emotion when 
the general tone or disposition excited by the music favours it ; 
but that an adequate “ idea ” must intervene to produce the 
emotion ! The emotional revival furnishes the representative 
factor in the aesthetic effect, and there is no need to “ intel- 
lectualize ” the music. 

21. The case is made stronger still when we come to consider 
the suggestive effects attaching to simple tones and to variations 
of key, pitch, and timbre. Whether these effects are considered 
aesthetic or not, they certainly enter into the general effects of 
music, and contribute to its suggestiveness. In these cases there 
are no elements of representation fit to serve as basis of cognitive 
images. Moreover, these effects — such as the variations as 
between a dull low tone and a sharp high one — do not seem to 
require repetition, but arise directly from the stimulus itself. 
The only way to account for their feeling value is to suppose that 
they stir up processes which enter, to a greater or less degree, 
info the nervous conditions of larger emotional dispositions or 
moods. When they are struck there is an incipient stirring up 
of these latter. In cases of the simplest sort there is probably a 
partially instinctive basis for the correlation between sound and 
mood. 

It is not necessary to discuss the mechanism of these processes 
in detail ; my intention is only to diow that there is a revival, 
or an original awakening equivalent to revival, of an emotional 
mood or disposition Which does not depend upon the revival of 
representative unages. The emotional element in the aesthetic 
me aning of music is due to an inunediate and instinctive affective 
response, or to one that includes elements of earlier experiences 
of feeling. 

22. In architecture, the case is plainer. While the architec- 
tural form may not be imitative in the sense of representing natural 
forms, still it does afford a rdational scheme which the imagina- 
tion finds available for the " semblant ” suggestions of com- 
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pleteness and ideal unity. The suggestions both of utility and 
of special design, whether they are intellectual, affective or cona- 
tive, are utilized by a supplementing imagination ^ which is re- 
presentative in character. The motive of expression as such is 
much less prominent than in music. Yet in contemplating the 
simplest lines of architectural construction and design, one has 
the sense of personal implication and inner movement, which 
reveals the motive of s^-advancement at work through the 
operation of the semblant imagination. The feelings of active 
movement are aroused in the spectator, and by an incipient 
" inner imitation," in the words of Groos, the life of personal 
activity is felt to be advanced. 

§ 5 . Conclusion on the Nature of Art 

23- We are accordingly justified in holding the two impulses 
mentioned to be the springs of art : " imitation " and " self- 
exhibition," both operative in the content set up by the con- 
structive or semblant imagination. The work of art is a con- 
struction of an imaginative character, embodying, either through 
explicit revival or through the direct establishment of emotion or 
disposition, an ideal of completeness or worth ; and this is trans- 
fused with the significance of an inner life common to the work 
itself and to the spectator. 

But these two springs do not produce different sorts of art. 
They are both present in all fine art. The variations in their 
relative force are to be accounted for by the limitations found in 
the material conditions under which the art work is produced. 
In the graphic or representative arts proper, the motive of imi- 
tation has its opportimity in the formal and intellectual models 
after which the material is formed ; here self-exhibition, the 
more personal and expressive motive, is less in evidence. In 
certain forms of decorative art and in music this relative em- 
phasis is reversed. The emotional and personal suggestiveness 
of the material, and the affective mode of revival, lend themselves 

* The aesthetic value of what may be called the “ architectural imagi- 
nation has not perhaps been generally realized. Besides its direct use 
in architecture, it is an accessory in painting and sculpture as valuable 
as it is rare. The placing of a statue with reference to its architectural 
setting is often of capital importance for both, as was realized by the 
architects of the great Gothic buildings. As to the use of architectural 
imagination in painting, have we not the extraordinary lesson of the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel ? 
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to the direct embodiment of personal striving and individual 
^sentiment. These arts are therefore more expressive and more 
^sentimental ; at the same time that they must be more variable, 
more vague, and less intellectual^ 

It is only a step to the further position, to be developed later 
on, that these two springs of art embody respectively the two 
controls or spheres of reference of psychic process, the external 
and the inner ; and that in their union the aesthetic, reducing 
this fundamental dualism of knowledge, issues in an experience 
of intrinsic immediacy. 

^ The suggesticxa that these two springs of art are operative — and also 
the manner of their union in the semblant imagination — was made 
briefly in the work Social and Ethical Interpretations, chap. iv. § 3 (ist 
ed., 1897 ; 4th ed., 1906). The main object of that discussion, however, was 
to show that “ self-exhibition ” introduces a social reference into art which 
serves to control the judgment and imagination of the artist. A social 
sanction is reflected into the aesthetic judgment — ^as into all judgment — 
to give it both social competence and self-confidence. The further point 
made out here is that the impulse of self-exhibition continues operative 
throughout, showing itself in that essential reading of the object in terms 
of personal feeling which has had so much attention lately in the literature 
of Einfuhlung. While art is ** social ” in its “ springs ” and universal 
in its appeal, aesthetic experience, on the other hand, is individual and 
immediate. Cf . the references given in the work just cited, and see Tufts 
in Diet, of Philos, article Art Theories,*' and E. K. Adams, The Aesthetic 
Experience, pp. 63-86. 
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IMMEDIACY 


Chapter XIV 

MODES OF IMMEDIACY 

§ I. Mediation and Immediacy 

I. We have already made out a tentative distinction between 
the modes of experience characterized respectively as mediation 
and immediacy.* We found mediation, when reduced to its 
lowest terms, to consist in a ""reference" of a content away 
from its own mere presence, to some other experience or 
bit of meaning. The latter is said to be '"mediate," or ""me- 
diated," inasmuch as its direct or immediate presence and 
coefficient are not given and present, but are only in an indirect 
way referred to or meant by that which is given and present. 
Ideas mediate realities in this sense ; they refer to or mean 
or intend them. Ends mediate values in a somewhat different 
way, but still in the same sense ; they stand for or mean those 
experiences which do present values or valuable things. This 
definition of mediation and the mediate serves also to define 
the '" immediate," for the first and more superficial connotation 
of the latter is negative. The immediate is the experience 
which is not mediate, which does not come forward as referred 
to or suggested by something else, but is what it is in its 
own name and right. 

2. This will do for a preliminary distinction. But it is evi- 
dent that it is easier to define mediation in general terms than 
it is to set limits to it in a way that will serve to describe the 
immediate. When we speak of the " reference " of one con- 
tent to another, of one experience to another, we are evidently 

1 Being Part XII. of the entire treatise on Genetic Logic. 

* See chap. iii. § i. 
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speaJdng of the meaning of the first, in some of its ramifications. 
“ Reference ” can only be meaning ; and it is easier to deal 
with meaning as having ramifications, than it is with meaning 
as not having ramifications. The question of what is called 
'"reference,” therefore, and with it of mediation, brings up 
the entire theory of meaning. We have to ask whether it is 
the mediating content that has the meaning we call the reference, 
or whether the reference meaning resides in the content that 
is mediated. This is an important question, because it involves 
the further inquiry as to what we are to call immediate in cases 
in which this sort of reference meaning is absent. 

We should ask also what kind of meaning is embodied in 
the reference accomplished by mediation, not merdy what sort 
of contents can mediate others and what sort can be mediated 
by others. This again appears important, since the kind of 
meaning that cannot serve in one role or the other might come 
up with a claim for recognition as immediate. 

Before we attempt, therefore, a more positive characteriza- 
tion of the inunediate, let us come to closer quarters with the 
interpretation of mediation, as illustrating the theory of meaning ; 
and in order to do this, let us ask the questions put above in 
the order there suggested. First, we will consider the question 
of the incidence, so to speak, of mediation — ^the question, " where 
is the meaning of ‘ reference * actually to be found ? ” 

3, If, at the outset, we recognize that there are two relatively 
distinguishable items of content, or factors of meaning, in- 
volved in a case of ejqjlicit mediation, we may say at once that 
mediation as a mode of meaning must comprise them both. 
Like judgment, mediation has two terms ; it involves a greater 
or lesser intent to recognize a relationship between meanings 
which are, by this movement, taken to be separable terms or 
contents. When I say, " my dog is fierce,” I make a judgment 
which mediates the existence of the dog; his existence is the 
presupposition of my belief in his fierceness. This comes out 
explicitly in the declaration made when there is occasion for 
it, " the dog exists, or is real.” 

These two elements, then, are present in the entire meaning 
which the mediation sets forth ; we say of this duality of terms, 
that one mediates the other. The question then is, which is 
which ? — ^which is mediator and which mediated ? Or is the re- 
lation a reversible one ? The idea dog mediates the external 
sphere of existence; can the reverse hold?— can the meaning 
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called a sphere of existence be used to mediate the contents 
that are in it ? 

4 . So far as the general fact of mediation is concerned, evi- 
dentiy it can be so used; any sort of meaning may mediate 
any other sort if the appropriate interest is at work. A general 
intention may mediate its concrete instances ; a thought of exis- 
tence, its realization in things ; an act may mediate a thought, 
as well as a thought an act. But an earlier distinction, made 
out in discussing logical mediation, will help us here : the dis- 
tinction between the mediation of a control by a content, on 
the one hand, and the mediation of contents among themselves, 
on the other hand. The latter, as in .the mediation of the con- 
clusion by the middle term of a syllogistic process, illustrates 
the case of any meaning mediating any other; one is taken 
for logical purposes as having in its entire meaning the suggestion 
of or reference to the other. 

But under this general heading, the other case of mediation 
mentioned — the mediation of a control by a content — seems to 
be more special ; it is the case in which the terms involved 
in the mediation are held to more specific r61es. A content 
taken without question for what it is — ^presumed, assumed or 
judged to be existent or real — such a content mediates its con- 
trol, its sphere of reference, in a sense that would not hold if 
the terms were reversed. This will appear if we restate briefly 
the relation of these two factors of meaning. 

5. The control aspect of a meaning is not given in the objec- 
tive relational content, but is a part of the selective intent of 
acceptance. The object is accepted as holding in this or that 
sphere, as being under this or that control. Now in whatever pro- 
cesses of development or contextuation such a content may 
be involved, this intent of control, this existential reference, re- 
mains constant. This has appeared in our detailed consideration 
of the '' external reference ” of ideas. 

This case of mediation, then, is special in its type. There 
is a "harking-back” to the relatively simple and primitive ex- 
perience, in which the coefficient of a certain sort of existence was 
present in the objective meaning. This coefficient is not lost 
as the process becomes more relational and also more subjective, 
but it seems to become more remote, as alternatives arise and 
questions of reference to different types of control require solu- 
tion. Alternative mediations spring up. We have here, there- 
fore, in the case that especially interests us, a mediation of a 
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particular sort of meaning. The mediation is of the original 
existence meaning of the object which is now set up in idea. 

The question as to the adjustment of the terms of the media- 
tion to each other need not have a general answer — ^although 
we have intimated one to the effect that any meaning may 
mediate any other — ^but we may confine ourselves to this par- 
ticular case. In discussing the mediation of existence or reality, 
we deal always with the reference of a given content to that 
primitive consol which gave it, in the first instance, its intent 
of existence. 

6 . The same result, or rather the result of the same restric- 
tion, appears in the other case of mediation with which we have 
had to do in the preceding chapters : that of values as mediated 
by ideas to which worth-meanings attach. Here again the 
meaning mediated is of the order of selective intent : the satis- 
faction given originally in a direct or primitive experience of 
control. This is the mediated term throughout aU the developments 
of the worth consciousness. The first-hand worth, the fulfilment 
found in actual presence — ^whether later presumed, assumed, or 
judged — is what is mediated ; and the idea or thing is always the 
mediating term; it serves as mediator or means. The means 
mediates the end. 

7 . We may say, therefore, in answer to the question of the 
incidence or location of the meaning of mediation, that in the cases 
before us — ^those of the mediation of existence or reality and of 
valued — ^there is no ambiguity. The mediation as such requires 
two distinguishable moments or factors of meaning, but these 
are 3lwa.ys held in the same relative position. The content 
takes on, in its development, a relative remoteness or abstraction 
from its original sphere of control ; but it stiU stands for it, refers 
to it, intends to have it — mediates it. The meaning of primitive 
and direct control is mediated through whatever stages of con- 
textuation, association, etc., the cognitive content may pass. 

8 . If we adopt this result, it will give us a suggestion as to the 
true answer to our second set of questions — ^those which concern 
the '' immediate,” considered as a mode of meaning in which the 
intent of mediation is absent. When the suggestion of remoteness 
of the content from its primitive control is absent, in what more 
positive sense can either of the terms which might enter into such 
a mediation be said to be inunediate ” ? 

^ These exhaust the cases of " epistemological " as distinct from 
logical ** mediation. 
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§ 2. Modes of Immediacy 

Stating briefly the general conclusions to which we will come, 
before discussing the cases that justify than, we are able to de- 
scribe the following different types of immediate esperience, dis- 
tinguished with reference to the meaning or intent of <>YigtP!nrp or 
reality, the epistemological intent. 

9. fi) The immediacy of ■primHveness : the intent of p-gicfpnrp 
or reality that attaches to primitive or first-hand, experience, or 
to experience that takes itself for direct and primitive. This is the 
inomediacy of a cognitive content that is not discriminated in any 
clear way from others nor apprehended as having dualistic sug- 
gestions ; the present coefficient of existence is not digtitignicliPd 
from any other that might be present, or from its own case when 
mediated through more developed contents. The immediacy of 
" sentience ” and that of hjrpothetical " pure experience ” or 
feeling fall here. It covers cases of mere presence, “ awareness,” 
etc. 

10. (2) The immediacy of completion or ” transcendence ” .* so- 
called as arising at the consummation and accomplishment of 
a control process, at what is taken for or intended as its comple- 
tion or limit. The immediacy of mystic ecstasy, and that of 
completely fulfilled purpose, for example, come in here. It is 
the immediacy which is the ideal of mediation itself. 

11. (3) The immediacy of ” reconctKccUon," illustrated by those 
modes of eiqperience in which the meaning entertained brings to a 
termination the oppositions and dualisms of positive mpdiatifin . 
such as the dualisms between truth and value, means and end, 
self and the external world. This is the great r61e of the sem- 
blant or imaginative functions. 

§ 3. The Immediacy of Primitiveness 

12. The suggestion of primitiveness, as attaching to a state 
of mind, is in so far negative ; it dtes the relative barrenness and 
emptiness of a state of mind in respect to meaning for itself. 
It has, however, for the observer, a forward look, a look toward 
a further state of derivativeness or unfolding. Such an experi- 
ence would seem, therefore, to have a certain positive character, 
according as it is fit to be the starting place for one or another 
form of process. If we look at such a state from the point of view 
of mediation of the kind seen in later knowledge and appreciation, 
we may well characterize its immediacy by the term " indeter- 
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minateness.'' There is, in the content presented in such a state, 
no start toward the mode of determination which its positive 
devdopment would exhibit. Experience of the purely " projec- 
tive " sort, already described as the limit of cognition in respect 
to prinoitiveness, would illustrate this ; from the point of view of 
cognition, it is immediate. The data of sense are for conscious- 
ness barren, empty, indeterminate as to meaning of one sort or 
another. The unmediacy is that of the primitive ; from it mean- 
ing is stiU to be derived. The internal " complication ” of parts 
by which the first presented data are characterized does not 
yet mean anything ; it is simply there. ^ 

13. Immediateness, in the sense of indeterminateness or 
absence of meanii^, does not attach to cognitive data alone, 
though in our theory we find that cognitive data do seem to 
approach this limit. There is the more evidently primitive ex- 
perience which we call feeling. The affective is sometimes thought, 
indeed, to monopolize the claim to indeterminateness and mean- 
inglessness for consciousness. But, as a matter of fact, cognitive 
determination is not the only sort whose absence we should inquire 
into ; for considerable affective organization supervenes upon primi- 
tive feding, as we have seen. Feelings may be varioudy determined, 
as pleasure, as pain, as quaUtativdy differing emotions, as attached 
to q)eciG.c cognitive or objective contents ; as revived, generalized, 
ejected, idealized. The specific intent attaching to objects is 
often affective in one or other of these more derived senses. 

With this we must recognize what may be called the imme- 
diacy of consciousness itself ; the feeling of any and all process as 
it occurs. States of knowing and willmg, whatever their object^ 
or contents, are felt as states of mind.* And this mere paresence 
to or modification of the theatre or background of the psychic 
life is in much the same sense immediate as the primitive feeling 
whibh lacks determination through mediation. 

Whatever we may say, therefore, as to the relatively greater 
simplicity of one or the other, we may place under this general 
heading of piimitiveness certain immediacies, both affective and 
presentative. The actual primacy or genetic priority probably 
attaches to the affective, since in certain of its modes it seems to 
gain determinateness only from the element of presentation to 

^ See “ Functional Logic,” Thougia and Things, vol. I. chap. iii. §§ 

I. z. 

* This is a fact upon which Bradley with right insists, see Mind. 
Jan. 1909, p. 54. 
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which it is attached. This is a matter, however, which will come 
before us again, when we attempt to appraise the modes of reality 
which the different forms of immediacy respectively presume or 
presuppose. 

14. When we tahe the point of view of conation or action, and 
recognize the factor of interest and disposition in its entirety 
in these early states, we get still another characterization of the 
immediacy of piimitiveness. There is a piimitiveness of active 
experience. If conative factors — ^tendencies summed up in the 
broad term interest — are alwa37s present, then even those early 
instinctive functions in which contents merely minister to the 
requirements of life, are satisfactions or fulfilments. In them some 
active motives of appetite, impulse, or effort must be realized. 
But it is an immediate fulfilment, at the lower limit ; an immediate 
“ doing ” in much the same sense that there is also an immediate 
" knowing ” and an immediate “ feeling.” At the limit, these 
distinctions cannot be made ; just from the fact of immediacy, 
the distinctions are not present to consciousness itself. But from 
our knowledge of the sorts of derivative meaning that spring up 
within the body of the whole, we may say that these aspects are 
present in one and the same primitive experience. 

15 . We may put the matter in a more positive light by noting 
the sorts of process which may be discovered in the several cases 
when the experience ceases to be primitive. Avoiding the vain 
task of attempting to separate the affective and conative factors 
in the movanent toward determinate meaning, we may content 
ourselves with distinguishing the two modes of mediating process 
already described as ” mediation of facts ” and “ mediation of values.” 
One issues in truths, the other in worths. If we ask the questions 
of the primum cogmtum, on the one hand, and of the primum 
desideraium, on the other hand, we come, in both cases alike, to the 
supposed limiting state, in which there is no mediation. In one, 
the sensation is all of the fact ; and in the other, the satisfaction 
is all of the worth. It is true also that in this state the difference 
of mediation, which gives the distinction between cognitum and 
desideratum, being abolished, this latter distinction goes also. The 
primitive is then just the immediate, and the immediate is just 
the primitive ; and that is all there is to be said. 

Yet the distinctions now made have a certain interest. For 
it may be that one aspect of this primitively immediate may 
remain present when the others have passed away. We have just 
had occasion to see that the sort of immediacy desenbed as affec- 
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tive, alwa3re attaches to contents that are far from primitive 
when considored as objects of knowledge; and we may ask 
wbether this is not true also of conation. Interest often seems 
primitive when its objects are complex and derived. These 
questions may be postponed ; but our present attempt to give 
positive ddimitatian to the modes of immediacy may not in the 
sequel prove to be entirely without results. 

§ 4. The Immediacy of Trakscendence 

16. The modes of immediacy already described have their 
common li^t to the name from the negative characterization that 
in primitive stages of psychic life mediation is absent. Reality 
of any specific sort is nei&er believed in nor assumed ; it is in the 
vaguest way merely presumed — ^if we may use evrai that word for 
the mode of acceptance that belongs to simple presence in the 
p^chic life. These modes of primitiveness merge into mere lack 
of difierentiation in respect to the motives which go on to issue 
in positive mediation. 

We have now to note the other extrone case, the mode of 
immediacy that arises when the mediating processes have fully 
worked themselves out ; when they have seemingly, to conscious- 
ness itself, secured the end of mediating the objects which supply 
termini to the movements, and have thus exhausted themselves. 
This we may call the " immediacy of transcendaice,” as the .other 
extreme case was called the “ immediacy of primitiveness.” Be- 
tween the two lies the great stretch of mediate or dualistic process 
in which the mediations of truth and worth are at work. 

17. Proceeding in this way, we find states in which each 
of the motives of mediation terminates in a meaning of completion 
or final fulfilment. The cognitive movement ends in limiting 
meanings ascribed to inunediate or self-evident or " pure ” 
reason ; they are described as intuitive, absolute, d priori. This 
we may call the " immediacy of Pure Reason or of Theoretical 
Intuition.” By theoretical intuition is meant the iimnedi- 
ate apprdiension or perception of rational principles as such, 
these principles being looked upon as constitutive or regulative 
of knowledge. Whatever we may say as to the metaph3^cal 
value of these principles themselves, we may at any rate allow 
that, in being aware of them, one discovers no motive of media- 
tion. They are of the nature of the “ given ” on the higher plane 
of reason. In them the mediating process, by which empirical 
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knowledge proceeds, is no longer evoked, and universal and 
necessary rdations seem to be immediately revealed. 

18. To us — in accordance with otir reasoned conclusions ’ — this 
represents simply the limiting case of a type of mediation, the dis- 
cursive ; it aboi&hes the personal end and reifies the context of 
thought which has arisen as instrument or means. The rela- 
tional context poses as the real itself. 

In reaching this result, consciousness isolates the objective 
as such. Personal preference is denied; the exercise of inner 
control or volition is suppressed; all selective intent is lost in the 
mere recognition of the content of thought, looked upon as the im- 
mediately givOT. The structure of reality is thus revealed inde- 
pendently of the processes of knowledge working upon actual 
contents. It appears as a revdation, a donation from the heavens, 
in which all variations due to the reception and mediation of data 
in experience are done away with. 

In this sense, this immediacy is one of transcendence. It is the 
outcome and end-state of a process of mediation. The approxi- 
mations of mediated knowledge, the variations in the sdective 
results of interest, the limitations of experience in range and in- 
tention, are transcended in an absolute intuition. A pure and 
self-evident truth, having rational necessity and unconditioned 
validity, seems to dawn upon the mind. 

This “reason,” this “4 -priori’' seeming thus to come 
by insight not by discovery, by inunediate intuition not by 
mediation, has what may be called the “ immediacy of tran- 
scendence.” The presupposition of reality made by logical pro- 
cess, hardens into the presumption of the immediate presence of 
the real. The objective reference of the content reaches its con- 
summation in the presence to consciousness of the real given in 
the relational S3^tem of thought. 

Rational idealism is a dehberate elaboration and justification 
of this procedure ; it is a reification of thought as absolute and 
independent of the hiunan values and purposes to which actual 
thought is instrumental. 

19. But we find the other great mode of mediation pressing 
forward to its limit in a similar manner. It has its finality in its 
own sense, the sense embodied in the very word which its move- 
ment employs, the word “ end.” Translated into psychic terms, 
“ end ” means end-staie, desired realization, full satisfaction. 

^ See above, chap. viii. §§ 4 fl. for summary statements on pure and 
practical reason. 
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The partial concrete ends whidi facts and truths mediate all 
TniTiistftr to the devdopment of the inner life — ^the life which 
embodies the progress of timer control. The self is progressively 
advanced through the satisfaction of its impulses, desires, and 
interests. At the limit of the movement, we find an immediacy 
which is the final term or end-state of the mediation of worths ; 
just as, at the other end of the series, we find in the immediacy of 
primitive action, the protoplasm of the indeterminate in which 
meanings of worth are still to germinate. The mediation of values 
through ends foimd worthful, goes on throughout all the progress 
of .mind ; and the limit of the process is an ideal state of self-fulfil- 
mrat, of oneness of the self with its end, of the dying of the will 
in its own completion. 

The sdf is tinmediatdy aware of completeness and perfection, 
as revealed in the norms of practical reason. The theoretical 
content lapses in the transcendence of the inner principle which 
is identified with the ideal end. The means, the fact or truth 
necessary for partial and conditional satisfaction, completely 
disappears in the sweep of feeling and wiU, moving onward to 
embrace the ideal. 

This is illustrated by what is known as " ecstasy.” It is 
a state of infinite expansion of the self, and of its identification 
with its ideal of worth ; it is felt as an emotional and volitional 
transcendence of partial ends and goods, an immediacy of finality 
and complete fulfilment. It is in no sense the revelation or intui- 
tion of a rdational, self-evidencing, or self-enforcing thought or 
truth, given for recognition; it is rather the completion of the 
motive of appreciation, the apotheosis of value and beauty and 
love. 

20. There is,therefore, an inunediacy of practical transcendence, 
finding its reality immediately present in its own end-state. From 
the point of view of philosophical system, it affords justification 
of voluntarism through its postulation of absolute values ; just 
as the other form, the immediacy of theoretical intuition justifies 
rationalism in its own way. Each finds its outcome prophesied 
in the first movings of mind, when the two great modes of media- 
tion, now fulfilled in immediate realization, give their respective 
presumption and assumption of reality. The tiituitive immedi- 
acy of the intelligence need give no further reason for its confi- 
dence. since the demand for the reasonable as such is fulfilled in 
it. The final good also need give no measure of itself, since in it in 
turn the demands of all worth are supplied. Each is quite unable 
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to appraise the other ; since each issues from a mode of mediation 
which excludes the motive of the other — or at best admits it only 
as instrumental to its own proper fulfilment. One says : “ I 
knmt) the truth of the reed, let feeling subside ” ; the other says, “ I 
fed the worth of the reed, let reasoning be still.” The immediacy of 
rational intuition and the immediacy of practical value and mystic 
love are, each in its own way, transcendent and final. 

21. It will be our task further on to inquire into the special 
modes of reality which these immediacies embody — the meaning 
given to the real by each. It is in speculative rationalism, as I 
have intimated, that the one decks itself out in theory ; and it is 
in the forms of pragmatic voluntarism and mysticism that the 
other makes its latest appeal. Both are indeed vital approaches 
to the full meaning of the real, since each is the culmination of an 
essential movement of commerce of thought with things. 

§ 5. The Immediacy of Reconciliation 

22. We now turn to the characterization of mental move- 
ments which appear in some way to remove the bonds of partial 
and exclusive mediation. There remains, in fact, another great 
class of functions through which the oppositions of rival mediations 
are seemingly overcome. These functions appear, on the surface, 
to present a mode of inunediacy in which the two typical move- 
ments of mediation are no longer in opposition to each other. 
These functions are not confined to limiting cases, as the forms we 
have already considered are, but find their place all through the 
development of knowledge and action. They seem to bear wit- 
ness to more or less effective reconciliation and reunion, a return 
to unity after duality. 

Assuming that there are such motives of reunion normally at 
work, we may call the resulting immediacy one of "reconcilia- 
tion.'’ Its motive, genetically considered, would evidently be 
one which would show itself in wholeness and unity of experience, 
as over against those whose operation issues in the dualisms and 
exclusive pretensions of the purely intellectual and the purdy 
practical. 

We come here upon a question the answer to which will be 
fully devdoped as we proceed with the interpretation of a dass of 
functions which have already occupied us ; the imaginative 
functions of the “ semblant ” order. 

23. It wiU not appear premature to readers of the foregoing 
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chaptess to assume this type of immediacy and to call it 
** aesthetic ” ; this is, in the sequel, the outcome, and I venture to 
suggest here and now that in “ aesthetic contemplation ” an 
immediacy of reconciliation is actually and eflEectivdy present. 
'This will be shown in the later volume of which the “Com- 
parative Morphology " of meanings of reality, both mediate and 
immediate, is to be the principal topic. ^ 

§ 6 . The Apprehension of Immediacy 

24. The question may be asked, how we can know or appre- 
hend immediacy, if in its very nature it is free from those objec- 
tive and relational characters which cc^^nition imparts to its 
objects ? Does it not destroy unmediacy to take it up in the 
process of knowing and describe it ? Is not what we are able to 
describe a content which by this very act has become mediate 
— ^which, in so far, is no longer immediate ? 

This is, of course, the old puzzle of the apprehension of the 
non-cognitive put in evidence long ago in the discussion of the 
observation of states of feeling. It is discussed with subtlety by 
Bradley,* whose main position we may, I think, accept. He holds 
that a state of immediate feeling may in part pass over into know- 
ledge and be reported descriptively or rdationaUy, at the same 
time that it, or part of it, continues to be immediate and to serve 
as a sort of test jarring ” or not " jarring '' with the report of 
itsdf made in terms of knowledge). Apart from the actual 
mechanism of the process, however, we may agree that we do 
apprehend immediacy; and we may inquire just what this 
" apprehension ” involves. Does it require the process of media- 
tion through the more or less explicit presentation which is 
considered essential to cognition ? If so, then we would after all 
seem to be shut up to cognitive or mediate process for our view 
of reality ; for the meaning of reality given in immediate experi- 
ence would be in cognitive terms in the apprehension of the 

1 See also chap. xv. $§ 5 fi. below. 

* " On our Knowledge of Immediate Experience," Mind, January, 
1909, pp. 40 &. In general I also agree with Mr. Bradley's definition of 
immediacy, although for the purposes of this present discussion 1 prefer 
to ke^ to the negative characterization made by the phrase '* absence of 
mediation." Mediation is absent in all the three cases of the immediate 
described above : in the “ primitive " it has not yet arisen ; in the '* tran- 
scendent " it has completed itself ; in the “ reconciling " it loses its char- 
acter in a larger function. 
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immediate state itsdi. That is, the obscuring net of rdation 
would be thrown over reality after all, and the appeal to immedi- 
ate experience would have been in vain.^ 

25. This result would not be deplored by those who do not 
disparage relational thinking or minimize the value of its results, 
but it involves such evidently logistic conclusions that its trulh 
becomes " suspect " even apart from questions of fact. Not 
only would the immediacy of “ primitiveness " be rendered 
determinate or relational in this way, but the other types of im- 
mediacy would have the same fate. The immediacy that arises 
from complete fulfilment would revert back to the status of logical 
mediation, and the ideal act no less than the ideal truth would 
be apprehended only in the dry moulds of thought. The processes 
by which mediation, of one tj^pe or the other, completes itsdf in 
immediacy would only give rise to another dualism of self and 
objects in which thinking and action would begin their rival inter- 
pretations over again, on adifierentplane. The self-evidence of 
intuition would give place to the " demonstration ” of logical 
proof ; and the immediate value of the moral act, to its casuistic 
establishment in a body of ethical formulas. 

Further, any value for “ apprehension " of what we have 
called " inunediacy of reconciliation ” — aesthetic m its type — 
would disappear, since by knowing we would lose this sort as we 
lose the others^ What of a '* reconciliation ” that surrenders 
the prize absolutely to one of the claimants, cognition. 

Hence it would seem that if " immediacy " is not, after all, 
to mean " mediation," it must not mean knowledge of immediacy ; 
that immediacy, if it is to have any meaning of epistemological 
value, must be apprehended in some mode which is not to be 
identified with the schematizing and relating processes of cog- 
nition. There are, however, two alternatives still open to us, and 
I present them both, because I believe that both of them are to be 
acc^ted as true, each in certain cases or both together. 

26. (i) It may be that to cognize a state of immediacy — ^to 
know and describe it in rdational terms — does not alter it in respect 
to the marks of immediacy. We have found untenable the view 
that the cognition of relation obscures the marks of what is 
related. Relation is found, discovered in objects, not thrown over 

1 It cannot fail to appear to the reader of Bradley that in seeking to 
establish some sort of autonomy for feeling, he feels the force of thin 
dilemma. 
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them; and a rdatively relational object may be as true to fact as a 
rdatively non-rdational one. This would mean in general that 
the state of immediacy itself, in its non-objective form, is what 
it is described as being when cognized in objective form. My 
descnption of a feeling is, so far as it goes, true of the original 
feeling ; it does not, it is true, exhaust its affective marks, but 
it also does not subvert them or render them unidentifiable. 

The cognitive rendering, on this view, would bring out rela- 
tions which the direct immediacy had not fully disclosed, and it 
would leave unexpressed in relational form certain qualitative 
marks which that immediacy had disclosed. Its lack then would 
be that those marks of singularity wherein the state of imme- 
diacy could not be rendered in conceptual or general terms 
would stiU be unrepresented in knowle^e.^ 

27. (2) This resource is supplemented by the r 61 e played by 
affective revival and generalization, as brought out above. An 
affective or motive state recurs under a disposition or mood, and 
is identified as bdonging under it. A state of melancholy, for 
example, determines itself in a definite grief. This does not 
require a cognitive generalization in rdational terms ; it is the 
direct implication in a larger affective state, disposition or atti- 
tude, of a more special one. It is a dynamic, not a logical 
subsumption ; a S3mergy of processes, as e^lained above, not a 
relating of terms.® 

There is no reason for thinking this is not true of " immedi- 
acies.” There is a hierarchy of them and they are revived, recog- 
nized, classed, each for itsdf and all together, simply and only 
by their direct dynamic Jind qualitative marks, without the intro- 
duction of logical distinctions of class. Immediacy is then 
“apprehended” as an affective or motive general having 
various instances ; it is not “ known ” by a cognitive device 
which distorts and disqualifies ft. 

In this way much of the content of an immediate state of 
mind, which distinguishes it as non-cognitive and hence not sub j cct 
to mediation through ideas, is added to the apprehension given 
through cognition. So far as the intent of immediacy is a dis- 

^ This is ia full accord 'with our reasoned conclusion (" Experimen'tal 
Logic,” Thought and Things, vol. ii. chap. adv. § 4) to the eflect that the 
marks of quali-tative singularity attaching to any content cannot be ren- 
dered by cognition, which always proceeds by some sort of generalization 
of recurrent instances. 

® Giap. vii. § 2. 
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position or attitude covering various instances, so fax it would be 
" apprehended ” adequately and without loss of meaning. The 
entire " apprehension ” thus covers the union of both cognitive 
and motive modes of representation. 

28. What is still left over in immediacy, after both cognitive 
and afiective processes have reported it, is perhaps a negligible 
quantity. In theory there remain the purely singular marks 
which make the state not merely one of immediacy, one whose 
character allows of its dassihcation with other immediacies, but 
further, one of singularity — this one only and incomparable experi- 
ence which the predicated immediacy does not exhaust. But 
there is still another fact among the things of feeling and interest 
to which recourse may be had, to secure the " apprehension ” 
even of this. 

29. It may be recalled that in the account of affective revival 
and generalization, we saw that the general disposition or mood 
offen precedes the concrete emotion and that the latter comes up 
to specify or determine the former. An ill-defined state of 
feeling may remain vague until, by means of a suggestion or 
association, it embodies itself in an emotion. This latter, the 
emotion thus produced, is not a mere idea or revived state, but 
an actual moving of affective and motive factors. 

This is, or may be, true of immediacy considered as a state of 
the affective-conative life. When we describe immediacy, the 
larger attitude or disposition is constituted, in accordance with the 
foregoing, by revival processes of knowledge and feeling ; this 
is then followed by the starting up of the actual feelings which 
reconstitute a present immediacy. Thus the living body of first- 
hand experience, lacking nothing in directness and intimate 
quality, is secured anew.^ 

30. It is true, therefore, not only that we have immediate 
experiences but that we can apprehend and describe them. 
Whatever r 61 e they may have as revealers of reality continues in 
the fuller processes by which the meaning of inamediacy is con- 
served and represented in the movement of mind. Not only* 
further, may we say that we have immediacy, and that we appre- 
hend it, but also that, in our theory, we understand in some degree 
what it means. It does not mean a sublimated sort of thought. 

* This would seem, in a way, to reverse the process supposed by Brad- 
ley. Instead of a concrete feeling-state contimiing contemporaneously 
with the nngniHnn of part of itself, we have a larger represented whole of 
disposition or feding determining itsdf in a concrete affective state. 
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It is genxiinely a resort to feeling, in all the cases we have 
distinguished. 

We may, therefore, go on with our discussion of its epistemo- 
logical standing, rdative to that of the various other modes of 
>£onscious process — rid of this bugbear. 



PART ri^ 

OUTCOME AND PROGRAMME. 
PANCALISM 


Chapter XV 

THE REALITIES OF EXPERIENCE 

§ I. Realities as Apfeehended 

I. It remains to gather up the intimations as to the meaning 
of reality, resulting from the discussions of the preceding chap- 
ters. We have foimd, as the Introduction suggested, a distinc- 
tion in the meaning of reality, according as the functions at work 
are those of recognition and acknowledgment, cognitive in 
character, or those of assumption and hypothesis, imaginative 
in character. This distinction has been fully explained. 

Again, we have found that the two sorts of mediation, that 
of truth and that of worth, proceed ‘pari passu, and each makes 
for itself a report of reality. One gives the “ true ” and the other 
the " good,” each being in its own sense real. This distinction 
appears in full force in each of the functions distinguished above, 
the recognitive and the imaginative ; each has both its truths 
and its worths. 

These distinctions may be presented to the eye in the follow- 
ing table : — 

I. Realities of Recognition and Acknowledgmei ^ — 

a. Things known ; Truths. 

b. Values attained : Worths. 

II. Realities of Imagination and Assumption * — 

а. Things supposed : Hypotheses. 

б. Values desired : Ends. 

1 Being Part XIII. of the entire treatise on Genetic Logic. 

s The “ schematic assumptions ” oi " schemata ” of our detailed 
exposition. 

att 
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2. In addition we find a certain return to immediacy in the 
movement of mind in the constitution of contents in a “semblant ” 
or contemplative way, in which the realities of all sorts seem to 
be fused and completed. This mode of treating contents extends 
throughout the entire development of consciousness, taking on 
forms which reflect the characters of the knowledges or other 
meanings reached in this mode or that. Its fcoms are not 
contemporaneous with each other, as is the case with the two 
subdivisions given under each heading above, but successive. 
We have in consequence this scheme: — 


III. ReahUes of Contemplation — 
a. The Playful Semblance of 


h. The Aesthetic Semblance of 


Truths and Values 
Hypotheses and Ends. 
Truths and Values. 
Hypotheses and Ends. 

We will now point out the more striking aspects of each of 
these three modes of meaning, all of which are called " reality,” 
and then state by way of programme the problem of their cor- 
relation ia a final synthesis, which is to be the topic of the last 
volume of the work. 


§ 2. Realities of Recognition and Acknowledgment 
3. It is in this mode of meaning that we find the customary 
and well-founded use of the term “ reality.” Reality is what we 
actually find, recognize, acknowledge, and have a right to pre- 
suppose. It is a meaning grounded both in the interest of know- 
ledge proper, and in that of satisfaction ; as such it reflects the 
successful advance of the mind in working out its recognitive and 
selective meanings alike. It begins with the presumption of 
reality or existence in the earliest reality-feeling, develops into 
the acknowledgment of judgment, and remains thereafter the fair 
and safe presupposition of logical and h3q)er-logical process. In 
it consciousness consistently recognizes a mode of control in some 
sense foreign to itself and persistent ; and also the persisting 
something that becomes the inner control or self. 

But we have shown in the present volume that this is not 
an affair merdy of the content of cognition and recognition ; it is 
also as wen the outcome of the movement of selection and action 
to the product of which the designation " selective meaning ” 
was assigned at the start. We find that the ” worths ” that 
experience affords, the satisfactions it achieves, attach to the 
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same set of conditions as that to which the meaning of 
also attaches. It is things, actual things — ^truths, grounded 
truths — ^in which satisfaction resides, and the presumption, 
acknowledgment, or presupposition of value requires that of fact. 

In short, one and the same thing is found both true and valu- 
able. Values are not made in a void ; consciousness is 
selective, not creative of its contents ; it finds its satisfaction 
in the very act wherein its knowledge establishes an object. 

4. In the prelogical modes, this appears in the twofold mean- 
ing of the actual : it is at once factual and worthful. The worth 
is a sort of quality, read as in the thing along with the objective 
qualities. 

Later on, when the two great mediations have arisen, 
taking the place of present things, the same is in efEect true. The 
idea that mediates the existence of the thing, also mediates its 
value ; the existence is presupposed in order to reconstitute or 
confirm the value. So it is in the whole range of the known ; 
known things and known values are alike rendered in judgments 
having the same presuppositions of reality. 

The motto, the catchword of this sort of reality, there- 
fore, is acti*aUty. Its apprehension utilizes the seeing, finding, 
enjoying, confirming, demonstrating faculties. The good is in 
this sense here secondary to the true. First we say, " It is 
actual ” ; second, “ It is good.” 

5. This issues in a certain realism. The actual is the real ; 
and there is no real save the actual. Whatever control is found 
in operation, actually operative in giving a sphere of existence, 
in this is the very presence of reality. 

In theory, however, the motives are here present for more 
than a theory of actuality, or a theory frankly realistic. For the 
processes of mediation open the door to various sorts of subjec- 
tivism and the processes of formal implication, developed in 
the interests of mediation, open the door to as many sorts of 
rationalism. These theoretical implications have been from time 
to time suggested in their proper places above, and are to be more 
fuUy considered later on. Let us here only note that the outcome, 
broadly considered, of this set of actualizing functions is a reality 
that is established, exercising control upon the operations that 
apprehend them, common in its character for all, and avail- 
able at one and the same time in its essential meaning for the 

^ Notably that based upon the presupposition of " inwardness ’’ under- 
lying the dualism of subject-object in reflection its^. 
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uses of knowledge and appreciation alike. This sort of reality is 
true first, and good because it is true ; but nevertheless, it is one 
and the same real thing that is both true and good. 

6. As actual, this sort of reality is also dualistic. From the 
earliest movements in which the inna-, subjective, or “ self " 
processes begin to be set over against those to which externality 
attaches, the dualism continues and develops, becoming ever 
more refined, but withal more insistent and confirmed. The 
actual comprises actual p^sons and actual things, actual minds 
and actual bodies, actual selves and actual not-selves, actual sub- 
jects and actual objects. However novel the form one of these 
terms takes on here or there in mental development, the other 
manages to clothe itself in an equally characteristic contrasted 
form. The reality of either cannot assert itself without enforc- 
ing that of the other ; the very acknowledgment of one control is 
the signal for the assertion of the other along with it.> 

7. This is, of coTuse, not the whole story of reality. It is an 
important chapter of the story, but it presumes the relative 
sufficiency of the acknowledging and asserting faculties and the 
relative isolation of their objects. With this set of functions go 
always hand in hand the other set. How, we may ask, has the 
mind come into this body of actual things, truths and worths, 
which it knows and enjo3?s so confidently? — and how can it 
continue to acquire them and go on progressing in the achieve- 
ment to which this store of results bears witness ? Only by the 
use of the imagination, the vehicle of the prospecting, trying, 
assuming, schematizing, postulating, desiring functions. This 
we have seen in detail. But do not these functions also make 
their contribution to the meaning to reality ? 

§ 3. Realities of Imagination and Assumption 

8. The world is peopled by imaginary no less than by actual 
things ; and most of the things we accept as actual are really 
things as we imagine them. It has fuUy appeared in our discus- 
sions that besides the aspects of things by reason of which th^ 
seem to be stable, fixed, findable on demand for purposes of know- 
ledge and use, they have variable aspects also. Their character 
shifts with the interest of their apprehension and pursuit ; they 
are constantly thrown into new arrangements and combinations 
in the construction of larger wholes or universes of existence. 

> Cf. the article, "Mind and Body, etc.,” Psychological Review, May, 
1903. See also Appendix B, II. 
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Moreover, the iindiscovered is alwa3^ in front of us, and each new 
discovery alters the face of the known. So the real considered 
as the possible, the undiscovered, the hoped-for is assmned or 
postulated. We accept a beyond both of truths and of goods, 
and bend our efforts of imagination to depict its reality and 
anticipate its value. Suppositions arise as to the true, ends come 
to supplement the good ; in both these worlds, ideals hover over 
the body of actualities. We are ever prospecting, and it is only 
as this prospecting is successful that the store of actualities is 
enlarged in mass, defined in detail, and enriched in meaning. 

9. But it is not merely as depicting a new actual, which is in 
turn to be proved true and good — not only in the sense in which 
the imagined is instrumental to the known — ^that the supposing 
and assuming consciousness has its place and rdle. In so far this 
is the sphere of experimentation and h};^othesis, that of scientific 
imagination, subdued and controlled in the interest of truth ; but 
imagination plays also the more distinguished part of erecting and 
invoking the ideal as such. The scientific imagination itself not 
only discovers the true, but also postulates an ideal of truth. 
Much more is this the case with the practical imagination. It 
proceeds by the use of the known as instrument, in its turn, to the 
valuable, the desired, the ideal. In this movement, the selective 
type of meaning comes to its own, as ministering to the develop- 
ment of the self, whose satisfactions it anticipates and secures;. 
Knowledge becomes means in the working of a control in the? 
interest of ends ; the desirable as such is pursued by means of' 
the merely factual, or at the expense of it. The "ought” comes to. 
dominate the " is.” There is a logic of practice as well as a log^c,- 
of truth. 

Just as in the other movement we see the subcnrdmation of the* 
good, its neglect in the disinterested recognition of the true ; so 
here we see the reverse — ^the subordination of the mere fact, the 
true as such, to the pursuit of the good. The theoretical reason 
sets up a system of valid principles, rational in the sense of 
holding whether or not one wishes them to, or consents to them ; 
the practical reason sets up a system of practical norms or rules 
of conduct which are rational in the contrasted sense of being 
binding whether we can prove them or not. In both cases alike, 
one term of the mediation through ideas entirely disappears, 
while the other comes to mean the ideal. 

10. In the one movement, the vindication of the reality of the 
good seems complete, as in the other the vindication of the reality 
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of the true seems to be, but for a difierent reason. In the case of 
truth, the good appears as the attachment of predicates of worth 
to the things independently established by knowledge. In the 
case of the good, the voice of personal interest is directly heard, 
•declaring that the movement of knowledge itself is motived by 
interest and activity, and that the need to know, the will to dis- 
cover, the motive of curiosity, all have ends of gratification, all 
pursue forms of good. The fundamental human stirring, there- 
fore, from this point of view, is that of interest, a conative-affec- 
live mode of process. Without interest, knowledge processes 
could not move. Instead of the fixed and static things that know- 
ledge discloses, we must recognize the progressive ideal of interest. 

Consciousness seems thus to forget its realism, its actualism, 
and to become moralist and idealist. The corresponding philo- 
sophical development is found in voluntarism in some of its 
forms. Over against the reification of thoughts as absolute 
truth, the procedure of rationalism, we have here the reification 
of ends as absolute good. 

To the narrower pragmatic forms of the doctrine truth itsdf 
becomes a relative " good,” knowledge an instrument ; successful 
practice by the agent, successful working by the thought, become 
the criteria of the real The finality of the ideal of conduct, 
no less than that of the ideal of knowledge, is flatly denied by the 
irelative volrmtarism of pragmatism. An}rthiDg approaching an 
absolute ” is " taboo ” I ^ 

For this neglect of the ideal, there is no justification in the prac- 
tical development of consciousness. The practical life, when true 
to the genetic factors of its meaning, goes on to postulate a reality 
which is for it the absolute good, just as the intellectual reaches a 
truth which is absolute for it. In pragmatism voluntarism is 
truncated much as rationalism is truncated in scientific positivism. 
Pragmatism and positivism alike — one in the interest of will, the 
other in the interest of knowledge — refuse to follow consciousness 
in the postulation of an ideal beyond the present good and the 
present fact. 

II. Again we must, for the present, decline to enter into the 
discussion of the theoretical issues raised. It suffices to note them 
and to emphasize the main result, which is this ; the realities 
of the active life are embodied in ends of worth, not in predicates 
of fact and truth. These ends are never finally attained in the 
form of actual worths. There is an ideal constantly hovering over 
* Cf. Appendix C., sect. 5. 
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the actual and reaching be3«)nd it. There is an end-state, a 
further intent, a prospective or ideal value, to which all the reali- 
ties of the accomplished life, whether of science or of conduct, 
point. Reality is progressive, unfinished, dynamic, having an 
ideal meaning, but never achieving it in fact. 

12. The curious thing is that in this movement the dualism 
of which knowledge makes so much — that of inner and outer, self 
and object — becomes relatively obscured by one of a different 
kind. Both the sorts of fact or truth, truths of body and truths 
of mind, are classed together as the property of knowledge, which 
is made means to further ends. They both disappear alike in 
the ideal of the practical reason in which the end, the final 
good, has its apotheosis. The practical reason is categorical, 
allowing no distinctions between cases, among situations or agents. 
" Be the knowledge what it may, be the cotmsel of prudence what 
it may, be the agent who he may, still this is what is good to be 
or to do ” — such is its utterance. 

The dualism that now arises is that between fact and end, is 
and ought. The fact is, of course, there, both the mental fact and 
the physical fact alike, in this case or that, opposing or advancing 
the good. But beyond them rises the end, sublime in its scorn of 
the fact ; the “ ought '' dominates the “ is.” 

From this dualism the active life never escapes, and cannot, 
because it is of its essential movement to produce just this 
opposition ; just as knowledge by its essential movement produces 
the dualism of subject and object and can never overcome that. 

§ 4. Mepiate Realities 

13. The realities disclosed by both these processes are those 
of mediation : they are mediated realities. Realities of knowledge 
are mediated by ideas, through which the controls of a direct 
kind are secured. The process proceeds by the resolute elimina- 
tion of selection and preference. The realities of imagination 
and assumption are mediate also, but in a different sense ; they 
too utilize ideas as means of securing control, but in this case it is 
not the control by fact, but the control of fact, in the interest of 
voluntary ends. Facts and truths are overstepped and neglected 
in the postulation of the ideal which is the final end or good. 

14. In character these two sorts of reality prusent a very 
strikiag contrast. Realities as known are meanings — 'Speaking 
grammatically — in the plural number and the indicative mood ; in 
the plural number, since the thing as cognized and recognized is 
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always the result of generalization and classification, and the par- 
ticular case is such only as intending also the general. We have 
seen in detail that knowledge cannot render the essential singu- 
larity of experiences, which resides in their affective or conative 
characters. To mediate a control is to generalize the case which 
is brought under that control ; the one case becomes one of many. 

The realities of knowledge are also in the “ indicative mood,” 
in the sense that they alwa3re express what " is,” what is found, 
recognized, established in the actuality of common and repeatable 
experience. The ” is, was, and ever shaU be ” of the " world 
without end ” expresses their presupposition — that of an exist- 
ing and permanent order. 

15. On the other hand, the realities of the other sort of media- 
tion are in the singular number and the imperative mood. They 
are values for the agent, representing his personal conformities, 
obediences, acts, ends. The worth of the fact or truth is realized 
only in the single experience. The aspects of the given content 
which escape the net of cognitive and logical forms are precisely 
those which the will sets store byi — first-hand quality, intimacy 
of feding, uniqueness, and singularity. These meanings are in 
the singular number ; in these aspects they cannot be generalized. 

So, too, these postulated realities are contrasted in mood with 
the indicative ” is, was, and ever shall be ” of the actual ; 
for they represent worths — actions, interests, conformities, 
imperatives — due to the invocation of ideals to which the actual 
ought to conform. The process of their mediation is one of 
synergy, dynamic subsumption, achievement, effort directed to 
the goal of perfection and completeness. The urgency of the 
imperative " must ” replaces the validity of the indicative " is.” 

So we might go through the characters of the two sorts of 
meaning, as dwelt upon in detail in our discussions, and point out 
the contrasts they give in the resulting meanings of reality. It is 
evident that the psychic process has produced certain pronounced 
oppositions in the body of its realities, and in so far as we insist 
on one or the other of the great modes of mediation, our philo- 
sophical theory will emphasize either the reality of value in the 
singular number and the imperative mood, or that of facts in 
the plural number and the indicative mood. 

What then is to be done ? Are we to follow the indications of 
a recent eminent writer, and go to the psychological laboratory 
to be examined, in order to discover whether we be " tough- 
minded ” or *' tender-minded,” and then select the sort of reality 
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best suited to our temper ? Or are we by sheer choice, or by force 
of the tradition of a school or of a social mode, or by a reaction of 
protest and individual contrariness, to take one ofE-hand and scout 
the other ? We might proceed in some such way ; most thinkers 
do, with no serious results in the long run, either in the world of 
things or in that of values! 

16. But let us note that nature, while reaching this contrast 
and opposition, does not allow an actual diremption or divorce as 
between her sorts of reality. No one of us lives or could live as 
a pure logician, an exclusive inteUectualist, nor yet as a pure 
“ practician,” a hide-bound voluntarist. We can be one or the 
other only by being also the other or the one. One must will 
to know if one would know at all ; and one must know what to 
will if one would will at all! 

The meaning of this mutual dependence of knowledge and 
practice has become clear to us. Both these processes are media- 
tions. Each loses the directness of first-hand presence; each 
utilizes means in its own way to bring back the immediate and 
direct. The two great motives of the mental life thus come to pull 
apart and pursue different ideals. Knowledge finds its end in the 
informations which for will are only means. Will sets up its values 
which for knowledge are variable and unstable accidents. But 
each is instrumental to the other, and it is only when claiming 
each a certain autonomy that they are found to be refractory 
to the conditions of their common task. 

But consciousness does not have mediate processes alone ; 
mind does not lose its immediate touch with reality. It is only 
the issue of mediate process that presents this acute dilemma. 
Just as it is in interpreting the mediating state of mind — the idea, 
the meaning, the suggestion of one sort or another — that the 
opposition springs up, so it is in the apprehension of this also> 
that consciousness recovers its equilibrium and finds its larger 
reconciling immediacy. 


§ 5. Immediate Realities 

17. The return to immediacy would seem to be the only 
resource of psychical process and of theory alike. ^ Not in a way 


’■ Unless, indeed, one be content to test in a pluralism in which oppo- 
sitions and disharmonies axe themselves attributed to reality, the ideals 
of both intellect and will being annulled — of which more later on 1 
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that undoes the gains already accruing to knowledge and will ; for 
these represent normal and essential methods of intercourse 
with reality ; but in a way that subordinates them to the larger 
outlook upon life and incorporates them in the meaning of the 
whole of experience as belonging to a living self. 

We have described the different sorts of Itnmediacy. There 
are the three immediacies of " primitiveness/’ " transcendence/' 
and " reconciliation.” 

The primitive offers a way of escape from the dilemma of rival 
mediations, but it reduces the gains of knowledge and practice to 
incoherence and meaninglessness. The resort to “ pure experi- 
ence,” mere life, inarticulate feeling, takes from experience all its 
quality save the blank immediacy and torpidity of the jelly-fish 
and the amoeba. We may discount the categories of intdlect 
and disavow the ideals of wUl, but at the cost of the entire spiritual 
life. The psychic life does not find in the sheer intensity of the 
religious m 5 rstic, the sheer quality of the impressionist or the 
aesthete, the sheer activity of the Marathon racer, its solution of 
the oppositions of its normal and moderated functions. Quiet- 
ism, ” decadence,” the strenuous life, all miss the reflective and 
contemplative excellencies that are truly human. 

i8. Again, and with greater show of success, our theory may 
follow out one or other of the motives of knowledge and practice 
and find the final immediacy in the " transcendence ” given by 
pure or practical reason- But the question arises, which of 
these ? Each is the outcome of a process of mediation ; each 
presupposes its own set of immanent conditions. Is our immedi- 
ate reality to be that of theoretical intuition in which the first prin- 
ciples of a rational system of truth are formulated ? Do we reach 
an apriorism of the " pure reason ” ? Then the moral life, if not 
to be left a blank, must be categorized by the theoretical prin- 
ciples of identity, cause, suf&cient reason, etc. But against this 
the win, the moral life, rebels. 

Or if we take the outcome of the processes of practical media- 
tion as our final immediacy, finding in the norms of the practical 
reason the constitutive principles of reality, then the inteUectual 
is made subordinate, and it is with a more or less pragmatic 
agnosticism that we snub the ambitions of the intelligence. 

The force of the example of psychic process is to be found, not 
in a choice as between these two modes of transcendence, but in 
their recognition and enforcement in common. The lesson of 
their theoretical rivalry has been taught us once for all by 
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Inunanuel Kant,^ who after assertii^ the detachment from 
experience of each of these modes of the a priori, had to adjust 
to one another the claims of several " absolutes.” 

19. It is as clear as day that process and theory alike confront 
a problem of reconciliation, rather than one of destructive rivalry 
and opposition. Where each process reaches a state of impelling 
transcendence valid for its t3?pe of experience, each too by a 
movement upon which the very life of both is conditioned, it is 
impossible to deny the place of either in the apprehension of 
the full meaning to which we give the name reality. If know- 
ledge is requisite to the realities of practical life, and practice to 
those of the intellectual life, then how requisite must both these 
types of meaning be to the higher immediacy in which the 
practical and the intellectual are found fused in one ! 

The immediacy of reconciliation must be the resource for 
theory as it is for life, rather than that of primitiveness or that of 
transcendence. A mode of reconciliation must be recognized, in 
theory as it is in life, as always normal to the entire process of 
consciousness. Apprehension by contemplation, by sheer accept- 
ance of things m their own interest — not merely in that of their 
truth or that of their value, according as one of the motives of 
life requires one or the other — this is the maimer in which the 
actual procedure of mind achieves the " rcalest ” real. 

§ 6. Realities of Contemplation 

20. We have found, in our detailed examination of imagi- 
native experience of the semblant order, that it has characters that 
fit it for this reconciling rdle. At each stage of mental develop- 
ment, a natural release from the contracting conditions of mere 
knowledge and of strenuous action is found in the freer life of 
fancy. By reason of its exclusion of choice, knowledge is a prison 
house ; and by reason of its exclusion of insight, freedom spells 
caprice. One loses interest in the impersonal, and one tires of the 
capricious. But in the imaginative reinstatement of the true, 
the self regains its interest and its self-possession ; and in the same 
imaginative semblmg, knowledge reclaims the fugitive creatures of 
fancy. Upon the body of ideas thus set up for contemplation — 
which serves none the less for serious thought and for serious 

1 Kant’s “third Critique,” the Urtheilskrafi, however, should always 
be considered as an organic part of his S3rstcm. 1 shall return to this 
later on. 
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effort in turn — ^the breath of life pla3rs when both these serious 
interests give place to the interest of apprehending the thing 
itself as an immediate presence, a complete thing and a com- 
pleted meaning. 

The semblant make-believe of play summarizes and holds 
up for contemplation the varied meanings of the materials played 
with ; but in play the lack of idealization gives rein to a certain 
licence and permits a certain chaos. In aesthetic contemplation, 
however, all the legitimate motives of both mediations — the 
interests of the actual and the ideal alike — are taken up in an 
immediate apprehension in which aU their high values are 
conserved. 

By our detailed analysis, not by an exegesis in any sense 
forced, we have shown that aesthetic experience has the follow- 
ing reconciling characters. 

(1) By the detachment which the imagination makes possible 
the aesthetic object secures a c^ain isolation from the bonds of 
knowledge and utility extending outside of itself. The motives 
of iimer control and evaluation are thus given their opportunity. 
The exclusiveness and neutrality of the actual are broken down. 
A relative freedom of construction replaces the impersonal recog- 
nition of an external system of things and utilities. However 
true to life, the artist says of the portrait, " I did it, it is my work.” 

(2) But by reason of the imitative and semblant character of 
art the meanings of the actual are conserved and utilized in the 
further intent of the aesthetic whole. The truth and utility of 
the suggested situation are depicted and enforced, but in semblant 
form ; the whole is constituted as if adwU. All the judgments 
of truth and value which the prosaic actualities permit are recon- 
stituted in the aesthetic judgment : valid relations are depicted ; 
moral predicates are reinstated ; ideal suggestions are enforced ; 
conunon acceptance is enjoined in the synnomic value of the art 
work. The entire actuality of the system of things depicted re- 
appears in the semblant whole. But being in a mode of depicting 
and reinterpreting, the imagination is allowed place and scope. 

(3) The result is that the motives of ownership, of freedom, of 
iimer control, play in turn upon the construction and enrich it 
from the point of view of a selecting and appreciating intent. The 
motive of idealization enters to introduce the forward reading 
toward ends, which supplements the backward reading toward 
facts. The facts, not in themselves denied nor contorted, are 
read in the light of ideals and ends, of values for the self. The 
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construction, though made up under external and impersonal 
control, is interpreted as embodying personal ends and values. 

(4) The movement of personalization gives further meaning to 
the whole, finding aU the motives of fact and value alike those of 
an inner psychic hfe. The motive of control by self, of ownership 
and self-identification, absorbs the partial factors, and the work 
of art stands the symbol of completed ideals and a completed 
life. 

21. In the first two of these characters, we see the mediation of 
knowledge actually in operation, but in the sublimated form that 
denies to it the exclusiveness and impersonality of its esqjeri- 
mental and scientific forms. It must add its results to the whole of 
experience, and allow of their incorporation in the body of a larger 
human interest. Facts of all and every kind are thus made over 
in the world of ends. But the relation is reciprocal ; ends arise 
and are justified only in the domain of knowledge. Ideals are actu- 
alities cl^ged with further values. This reciprocal independence 
is realized in the imagination. This wonderful sphere of semblance 
is the meeting ground of the opposed terms of the practical life, 
fact and end. The fact is deprived of that aspect of its meaning 
which makes it repugnant to its own further and completed value ; 
the end loses that fugitiveness and unreality which made it as 
creature of imagination in turn repugnant to the actual. So the 
two meanings fuse in the rich apprehension of the aesthetic which 
reads the semblant as conserving the meaning of the actual, while 
also embodying the intent of the ideal. 

Thus the terms of the dualism of fact and end, the dualism 
of the assmning, intending, desiring, idealizing consciousness are 
reconciled in the meaning of the work of art. 

22. In the remaining two characters of the aesthetic mentioned 
above, the other great dualism in experience, that of the iimer and 
the external, self and object, is as fuUy overcome in a meaning of 
reconciliation. The external reference of the constructions of 
knowledge and of all contents of cognition and judgment, is 
broken down in the reconstruction of the semblant imagination. 
The control of an exclusively external order gives place to the 
relative freedom of an internal and selective intent. The process 
issues in a reconstruction made in the light of an ideal, a value in 
prospect, over and above the truth and worth of mere actuality 
and fact. The artist chooses his facts, moulds the material form 
to the desired end, reads into the whole the suggestion of a larger 
and more significant meaning. This is seen even in the simpler 
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playful form of semblance, where the liberation of the facts from 
their rigid externality results in a rebotmd toward licence and 
caprice. In the aesthetic, this completes itself in the more re- 
strained outcome of personalization. The iimer control, the self, 
simply accepts the idealized whole as its own, makes it a thing of 
personal experience, and inhabits it as beit^ its appropriate 
dwelling. The living thing replaces the dead thing ; the rules 
of the movement of organization become those of the psychic life ; 
the object becomes the union of the external thing with the inner 
principle which lives in it. 

Thus in the contemplation of the work of art the dualism of 
self and object is overcome ; its terms are reconciled in the 
rich experience of a present and living reality. ^ 

23. With both these dualisms of meaning overcome, the duality 
of mediation also disappears. The reality is not presupposed in 
the cognitive sense, nor postulated in the sense of the ideal. On 
the contrary, it is directly possessed and hved in. The actual 
presupposed is charged with the ideal, the ideal postulated is 
embodied in the actual. In this modest but pregnant sense — 
the sense in which it transcends the conditions and limitations 
both of relative truth and of relative worth — the aesthetic 
meaning may be called absolute. 

§ 7. Aesthetic Immediatism : Pancalism 

34. The question may be asked, is this legitimately a view of 
reality ? — ^is reality thus reached in aesthetic contemplation ? — ^is 
this state more than a luxury of the mind, wherein it indulges in 
a sort of retreat from the heat and burden of the day, and re- 
freshes itself for further strenuous endeavour ? My point is just 
that it is a view of reality ; that here is the immediacy that follows 
upon and completes the mediations of opposed cognitive and cona- 
tive process. Instead of being a side-phenomenon, a superficial 
rendering of that which finds its "real ” reality in truth and utility, 
aesthetic experience presents the profounder significance of which 
truth and utility are partial and immature factors. The intuition 
of reality reached in aesthetic contemplation preserves all the 
meaning of fact or truth except its externality to experience, and 
all that of use or worth except its subjectivity in experience ; 
thus essentially removing from the constitution of the real the 

^ Even in the objective derivation of art we have found united the two 
great controls present in the form of the two motives or “ springs,” 
imitation and self^exhibition. See chap. xiii. sect. 23. 
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opposition of inner and outer, subject and object. Again, it pre- 
serves all the meaning of what is established, the “ is,” except its 
mere actuality, and all thatof the desirable, the "'ought," except its 
mere ideality ; thus showing that the dualism of actual and ideal 
is not intrinsic to the real. Surely, if our experience itsdf thus 
removes its temporary dualisms and comes into a meaning which 
reconciles its partial processes of mediation and accommodation, 
our theory should not neglect the cue, and go on finding it necessary 
to throttle one of the great modes of life in the interest of another, 
or stand mute and agnostic before a fancied impasse. 

25. Such is the task before us : to understand the meaning of 
reality which this sort of reconciling experience — aesthetic, in 
the broad sense — ^presents ; and to interpret it in comparison with 
those presented by knowledge and revealed in practice. It is a 
view to which the term Inunediatism may well be applied, 
since it expressly denies the finality of either t3rpe of mediation. 
Aesthetic Immediatism is then the proper descriptive phrase. 
The theory which justifies this procedure and issues in the 
reasoned view that in aesthetic contemplation we have the fullest 
revelation of what reality means, I shall venture to call Pan- 
calism, rendering in a single term — ^which has analogies of deriva- 
tion in the terms Pantheism, Panpsychism, etc. — ^the meaning of 
the motto affixed to the first volume of this treatise. To KoKhy wav. 

§ 8. Genetic Modes and the HiEEAECHy of the Sciences, 
In reaching the point of view now described — that of the 
immediate apprehension of reality m aesthetic contemplation — 
we have claimed that immediacy may be apprehended as such, 
that is, that it is competent to report itself and its contents. 
In it reality is self-revealing simply by being immediate. 
But apart from the truth of this position, we may ask what 
logical or argumentative grounds there are for such a view; 
what sort of general philosophy it presupposes. If the logical 
point of view is valid, as we have contended, in the sense of 
making its contribution to the significance of reality, then the 
conclusions of thought and of science about reality — especially in 
matters which rest upon fact — should give us interesting ap- 
proaches to our main outcome.^ 

1 The points which follow are not intended to anticipate the reasoned 
conclusions of the later volume, but to present points in which the prin- 
cipal results of the writer’s earlier discussions arc xmited in the theory 
of reality now to be developed. It is for this reason that the works con- 

s 
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26. (1) Our immediatism would seem to require, or at least 
to authorize, a view of things which makes the content of the 
world djmamic and progressive. For immediacy itself is of 
varying actual significance : it has its modes, stages, and achieve- 
ments. While a given immediacy of the aesthetic represents 
the equilibriinn of motives then at work, still as such it is re- 
constituted at each of the modes of progressive experience. 
When thus looked at objectively, from the logical or scientific 
point of view, it is part of the whole movement of mind. In 
other words, only on the presupposition of an actual progressive 
movement of mind, both individually and racially considered, 
ran this sort of immediacy be or mean the real in the sense 
in which it understands itself. Such an objective or scientific 
theory of mental development, considered as a progressive 
genetic movement, is worked out in earlier publications.^ 

(2) The same statement applies equally to the world at large, 
as reflected in the theory of science, which is only the body of 
our knowledge of the world. Its truth appears in certain of 
the current formulations of the theory of science, to which we 
have already thoroughly committed ourselves. 

27. First. We are justified in accepting the radical operation 
of evolution, not merely as method of change, but as principle of 
real becoming and creation. This was embodied in the theory 
of " Genetic Modes *’ {Development and EvohtHon, chap, xix.^}, 
according to which nature presents " genetic series ” as such, 
movements of progressive change, which are qualitative, irre- 
versible and non-mechanical. These genetic series constantly 
place in evidence the rise of new and progressive " genetic modes,” 
or sorts of organization which are each for itself novel, sui generis, 
and creative. In passing from one genetic mode to another, 
nature achieves a real evolution ; there is an actual production 
of novelties.® 

taining these more partial condusions are dted, that any one interested 
may see the grounds on which the points are separately made out. The 
piesent outcome may be looked upon as a synthesis of results. 

^ See especially Mental Development in the Child and Race, x cd., 1895. 

* Published in 1902, it is, I think, one of the first presentations of 
the point of view now more generally imderstood through the writings 
of James and Bergson. See also the present writer’s Darwin and the 
Humanities, chap. 5, and of. Appendix B, below, sect. 6, note. 

* The logic of this general movement is stated in the “ axioms ” of 
genetic science there worked out {Devel. and Evol., chap. xix. § 8) ; and it 
is interpreted for the movement of mental process in the " canons of genetic 
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With this goes the view, now supported by our detailed dis- 
cussions in Experimental Logic (voL ii. of this work), that 
science is both positive and hsrpothetical. As positive and 
quantitative, each science expresses the static and " a-genetic 
aspects of organization present in the particular mode with 
which it deals (mechanical, chemical, vital, etc.). But science 
rests upon postulation and assumption, inasmuch as the truth 
of each mode is relative to the movement of genesis and progress 
as a whole ; thus science is always fundamentally h3^othetical. 

28. Second. We have to recognize a hierarchy in science and 
the sciences, when these are looked at in relation to one another, 
this hierarchy resting actually upon the genetic movement of 
reality itself. Each group of sciences having a peculiar content, 
physical, vital, etc., deals with a mode of organization sm 
generis, which presupposes the principles of the sciences pre- 
ceding it. Thus physics and chemistry are necessary to bio- 
logy ; biology to psychology ; psychology to sociology ; socio- 
logy to ethics. Each in turn is conditioned upon the truths of 
those which genetically precede it ; but each has its own prin- 
ciples formulated in view of the material and organization 
peculiar to it.^ 

logic ” in chap. i. of vol. i. of Thought and Things. It is not in place here 
to restate the details of what such a position implies over against the 
mechanical or ** energistic *’ theories so long current. On the other hand, 
I hold that it is not a ** teleological movement, in the narrow sense of 
the analogy drawn from human will and purpose ; nor is it vitalistic 
in the sense of being moved entirely by some inner self-directing impulse ; 
on the contrary, the evidence is that its movement is extema'ly guided 
in accordance with the Darwinian principle of natural selection, which 
is more than a mere biological formula. See Appendix C, sect 2. 

^ In the books Social and Ethical Interpretations and The Individual 
and Society, I have argued against the formulation of social principles 
in terms of those of the conditioning sciences of biology and physics 
(*' energetics”) ; and above (chap, viii.) we have seen that sociology 
cannot fully cxj) 1 ain the norms of ethics. In the Handbook of Psychology, 
Feeling and Will (xSoj), chap, xii., I maintained the sui generis character 
of volitional organization in the interpretation of liberty, as over 
against mechanical and other views of the play of * motives (sec above, 
chap, viii., sect. 48). In the Dictionary of Philosophy, art. “Force and 
Condition,” the recommendation is made that the afiEoc “ nomic ” in com- 
pounds such as "bionomic,” " psychonomic,” etc., be used to fix the 
distinction between factors or forces which are merely conditioning or 
limiting (" nomic ”) in a given domain and those that are “ intrinsic ” 
or proper to it (e.g., brain changes are “ psychonomic ” but not “ psycho- 
logical ”). See note to sect. 19, chap, iii., of vol, i., “ Functional Logic.'* 
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Hence the folly of the reduction or levelling down,” at- 
tempted by certain theorists, by which each mode of reality is 
eviscerated of all the significance most characteristic of it. If 
in their nature social phenomena, for example, cannot be ” levelled 
down ” to vital, nor vital to mechanical, then the science of each 
must stand for the peculiar sort of uniformities of behaviour 
actually in evidence in the content of which it treats.^ 

29. Third. Some sort of real time is undoubtedly a logical pre- 
supposition of aesthetic immediatism as we have here sketched 
it. It is questionable, no doubt, whether aesthetic experi- 
ence as such implicates time ; but a more careful examination 
fails, I think, to remove all form of duration from the aesthetic 
meaning. The motive of persistence found to attach to both the 
controls which the aesthetic unifies, itself persists in the content 
of contemplation. It seems to enter into the ideally real, no 
less than into the actual. In the aesthetic the ideal is felt as 
permanently, lastingly, realized. It is, however, a difficult pro- 
blem ; it raises the speculative question of ultimateness or abso- 
luteness, which no self-respecting philosophy — pace pragma- 
tism ! — ought to shirk. 

^ Cf. the examination of K. Pearson’s biological theory of history in 
Development and Evolution^ chap. xix. §§ 6, 7. The characteristic features of 
each of the great modes imder which nature actually presents herself should 
be made out ; the features by reason of which each is irreducible. In my 
opinion the following points hold good, each argued in its own connexion : 

(1) what the ethical adds to the purely social is the determination of 
the social matter in ethical judgment (see above, chap, viii., sect. 49 ff) ; 

(2) what the social adds to the purely psychological is the element of 
commoner over-individual force attaching to belief, judgment, etc. {Social 
and Ethical Interpretations ^ and this work, vol. ii., chap, iii.) ; (3) what the 
psychological adds to the purely vital is the subjective point of view with 
its modes of psychic synthesis (as illustrated by apperception and volition) ; 
(4) what the vital adds to the purely mechanical is a certain ‘'form- 
quality” in which vital phenomena organize themselves and persist 
through heredity (not discovered in mechanical sequences as such; see 
Development and Evolution, chap xix., §§ 9, 10, and cf. Dricsch's Science 
and Philosophy of the Organism, a vitalistic work). 

In a series of lectures delivered in Baltimore in 1905-7, this 
topic of the genetic hierarchy of science was worked out in detail ; I had 
hoped before this to throw these discussions into form for publication, 
as announced several years ago by Messrs. Putnam. I find that a somewhat 
similar view of the hierarchy of the sciences has been entertained by 
Boutroux (De la Contingence des Lois de la Nature, 1902), who finds in- 
creasing spontaneity or " contingency ” as one ascends from mechanics 
to ethics. 
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The Practical Syllogism 

I. As intimated in the text (chap. vii. § 12) it is only under 
artificial conditions that strict logical inference is possible in 
the domain of feeling ; yet certain forms of syllogistic statem^t 
of semi-practical inference are possible when uniformities of 
fact are involved in the relation of means to ends. Both the 
prudential or h3^othetical imperative and the moral or cate- 
gorical imperative (see the accoimt given of them, chap. viii. 
§ 6), may be rendered in syllogistic form, as the foUowing 
examples will show. 

(1) Prudential syllogism (based on objective necessity) : the 
proposition, " You should come in, for it is raining," rendered 
thus : 

You should come in when it rains (if yon wish to avoid being wet). 

It is raining. 

Therefore you should come in. 

(2) Prudential syllogism (based on social sanction or con- 
formity of custom) : the proposition, " Do not do this, for society 
condemns it,” rendered thus ; 

You should not do what society condemns (if you would be happy). 

Society condemns this. 

Therefore do not do this. 

(3) Categorical syllogism (based on ethical sanction or con- 
formity to moral law) : the proposition, “ I must do this, for 
it is a virtuous act,” rendered thus : 

Virtue must be pursued by action. 

This is a virtuous action. 

Therefore I must do it. 

It is clear that in all three cases the volitional end is introduced 
in the major premise, hypothetically in the first two, and cate- 
gorically in the third ; and that the conclusion has imperative 
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or volitional force only because of this. This is to say that the 
imperative mood^ can come into the conclusion only if it is intro- 
duced in one of the premises. Put in general form, without 
distinction of modes of necessity or ground, but with the assump- 
tion of the imperative force, we have the following — 

(4) General imperative syllogism (based on the relation of 
means to ends)® : the proposition, “ Do that, for the sake of 
this," rendered thus : 

Do this. 

But doing this requires doing that. 

Therefore do that. 

2. Other cases arise in statements involving the correlation 
or subsumption of ends or in general of " affective generals," 
as we have described them. Wherever two desirable things, 
two goods, axe uniformly correlated with each other, and the 
meanings are sufficiently constant, one of them may be involved 
in or subsumed under the other, and a syllogistic process may 
be employed to bring this relation out. For example — 

(5) Syllogism of affective subsumption : the proposition, 
'' Abou ben Adhem loved his fellow men in loving God," rendered 
thus : 

The love of God includes the love of fellow-men. 

Abou ben Adhem loved God. 

Therefore he loved his fellow-men. 

And in the following — 

(6) Syllogism of affective development : the proposition, 
“ I anticipated this burglary, for I felt anxious," rendered thus : 

A state of general anxiety may determine itself in a special fear. 

I had in this case a general anxiety. 

Therefore it was the fear of this burglary that my general anxiety 
anticipated. 

These two cases are chosen to show the extreme variations, 
extending from the logical and fixed modes of expression in 

1 Cf. the remarks made on the imperative mood " of practical 
meaning in chap. xv. § 3. It is, no doubt, on the validity of such 
procedure that the "scientific " character of the "normative sciences'* 
must finally rest. In the words of M. Lalande, Revue de Mitaph, et de 
Morale, July, 1911. p. 528, " il reste tout a fait legitime dc tirer le droit 
du droit par I'interm^diaire du fait." 

® I find this general form given incidentally by PoincarA in Questions 
du Temps present, " Conferences de Foi et Vie," 1910, p. 61 (somewhat 
differently worded). 
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which affective meanings may be thrown, as in the first case (5), 
to the more fluid forms which translate the actual dynamic 
processes by which this sort of meaning is developed, as in the 
second case (6). 

The latter form illustrates also the truth made out in the 
text, to the effect that while a deduction from the more definite 
and specific to the more indefinite and general emotional state 
is possible J — the fear of the burglar justifying one, after the fact, 
in giving the earlier anxiety a certain definiteness — the reverse 
is not possible. It cannot be argued : " I have a certain disquiet, 
therefore I am to be terrorized by a burglar ” (or to have 
some other particular emotional experience). 

^ As to the degree of validity or '* success ” attaching to such deduc- 
tions, we have already expressed our opinion ; it is not of the highest. 
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I. Darwinism and Logic : A Reply to Professor Creighton ^ 

In his interesting paper, having the same title as this note, 
published in the Darwin Number, May, 1909, of the Psychological 
Review, Professor J, E. Creighton cites my work. Thought and 
Things, as representative of the Darwinian point of view in logic, 
and criticizes it in some detail. I am, of course, gratified that 
the work is honoured in this way. I find, however, that Pro- 
fessor Creighton’s criticisms are not altogether valid, and I will 
accordingly suggest certain considerations which in my opinion 
show this. 

I. Professor Creighton has no difficulty in showing by quota- 
tions from my different publications, that I am a Darwinian, and 
that Darwinian conceptions have had frequent application in 
my work ; this I have now made explicit enough in the little 
book on Darwin and the Humanities.^ Nor has he greater diffi- 
culty in showing that I often take the standpoint from which 
experience is looked upon as an immanent self-integrating move- 
ment, But he considers these two points of view inconsistent 
with each other : one interprets experience " biologically,” as a 
relation of organism and mind to environment ; the other “ logi- 
cally ” or " teleologically ” (so Professor Creighton), as a principle 
of internal organization and movement. The question then 
is this : can both of these points of view be held at once ? — or 
does either commit us to a philosophy which excludes the other ? 

Evidently the first, the method and view-point of biological 

^ From the Psychological Review, November, 1909. This short paper 
is reproduced here, since it sums up the position of this work as a whole 
on two important questions : (i) the standpoint of science (as involved 
in evolution theory), and (2) the meaning of teleology as a category. Part 
of it has appeared as an appendix to the volume Darwin and the 
Humanities', but, following its inclusion here, it will be omitted from 
the next edition of that work. 

a Review Publishing Co., Baltimore ; London, Allen. 
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science, must be upheld if we are to have a theory of mental 
devdopment and evolution at all. Each mind grows up in a 
body, and both mind and body are in environments. Experi- 
ence requires things and situations ; its own movement estab- 
lishes and utilizes what we call the " trans-subjective reference.” 
Is the recognition of this consistent with a theory which interprets 
experience as a progressive organization, having its own “ logic ” ? 

Professor Creighton thinks that the latter point of view 
commits one to a “ teleology ” which — though somewhat vague 
to me — seems to require the denial of the validity of a Darwinian 
conception of adaptation, considered as a necessciry factor in 
the development of experience.^ 

2. Proceeding then to the criticism of my views made by 
Professor Creighton, I may say that it is in the present work. 
Thought mi Things, or Genetic Logic, that I have taken ex- 
clusively the point of view of experience. It should not be 
compared with the other books and papers except as this difier- 
ence is recognized.* 

In the Genetic Logic the attempt is made to trace out the 
actual movement of experience from mode to mode, all of these 
modes being equally ” psychic.” The result is reached that a 
dualism of controls, due to segregation of contents, is come upon 
in experience itself. This dualism is not inj ected by our interpreta- 
tion, nor read in from an external point of view ; it is found by 
and in the process. The important point is that by its own im- 
manental movement into the logical mode, experience establishes 
just the dualism that science adopts and employs. In the discus- 

* He uses the expression " genetic or teleological as if these two 
terms were synonymous (loc. cit., p. 185). 

* It is a conscious and deliberate difierence, and cannot be looked 
upon as a contradiction unless it can be shown that one of the points of 
view is rendered invalid when one takes the other. In the Social and 
Ethical Interpretations both methods are used on occasion, to supplement 
and confirm each other, the biological, however, having a very subordinate 
place. In the Genetic Logic, the standpoint of experience, the “ psychic ” 
point of view, is consistently maintained. It is erroneous, therefore, to 
say (Creighton, loc. eit., p. 180), " Professor Baldwin’s account professes 
to show, not how the mind becomes conscious of its own logical nature, 
but how that logical nature is engendered in it through the motor adjust- 
ments of the organism to material conditions.” How the mind becomes 
[grows to be] conscious of its logical nature [or processes] is just what the 
Genetic Logic does profess to show, but without making the assumption 
that tilie mind’s nature is ” logical ” before it has, by its normal growth, 
become so. 
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sion of the relation of the '* psychic ” and “ objective ” points of 
view {Thought and Things, I., " Functional Logic,” chap. ii. 
§§ 3> 4), I show that the latter is simply the explicit outcome of 
the dualism normally established when the mode of judgment 
or reflection is reached.' The scientific is simply the logical 
point of view made use of as deliberate method. It involves the 
self judging or thinking and objects judged about or observed 
— objects known to it as “ things." This very dualism is the 
presupposition of the logical as such ; and scientific method — 
whether its results issue in Darwinism, Lamarckism, vitalism, 
mechanism, teleology or any other tj^ of biological theory— is 
thinking, no more and no less than thinking. In the more re- 
fined operations of thought upon ideas, the ideas are S3nnbols 
of the thiugs into which they are at any time convertible, while 
the sdraices of observation go directly to the things, to perceptions 
and sensations ; but in both cases the control of the context, 
whether it be one of ideas or of things, is the same, that of a 
sphere taken by the process to he foreign to itself. 

3. So far then from finding a contradiction between the point 
of view of evolution — dualistic as it is — and that of a truly psychic 
and immanental account of the genesis of knowledge, I find that 
the latter issues in and justifies the former. Any adequate tracing 
out of the progress of knowledge, within experience itself, shows 
if to issue in a system of judgments in which the two controls — 
things as " outer ” and the self as “ izmer ” — are found confront- 
ing each other. Reflection sublimates this dualism by erecting 
a mediating context of ideas ; but all validities in the context 
and all truthful references beyond it rest upon the fact that this 
mediation is of a duality of existences. 

What then I would insist upon is the radically unreal char- 
acter of the supposed contradiction between the two points of 
view. The observation, experimentation, analysis, etc., of 
biological science, as of all science, are processes proper and vital 
to the logical mode of experience. Science is logical process 
proceeding under its normal and necessary presuppositions. In 
recognizing the externality of things in the environment, it is 
only following the essential movement of psychic process, which 

' Instead of allowing Professor Creighton’s interprclation to the effect 
that the “ inner and outer controls ” are, in my hands, " a translation 
into other terms of organism and environment,” I hold that the relation 
of organism and environment is a logical transformation of the dualism of 
inner and oi^er controls. 
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althoiigh presupposing externality, still finds it to be a meaning 
of contrast with the internality of the inner control, of the self. 
Accordingly, one may freely use the biological method and point 
of view (as I have done in the paper on " selective thinking ” * 
which Professor Creighton considers very reprehensible in this 
respect) ; for this procedure only recognizes as valid, for purpose 
of ddiberate observation, the dualism that logical experience 
itself establishes for all the processes of thought. 

4. Of course, the further question will be asked ; Is one’s 
final philosophical view then to be dualistic ? — ^is logical experi- 
ence to be taken at its word and as the final word? To this 
question I return below (II.). But Professor Creighton, as just 
cited, says that I recognize only two alternatives, mechanism 
and apriorism ; and he suggests the third, teleology. But my 
recognition of these two modes of interpretation is merdy to 
cite them as logical alternatives, both of which are to be avoided.^ 
The teleological interpretation, also, taken in its ordinary sense — 
barring its excessive ambiguity — is also to be questioned, and 
for much the same reasons. These reasons I may now briefly 
state.* They are implied in the discussions of this volume above 
(see also Development and Evolution, chap, xviii.). 

5. (i) We are only remaining true to the standpoint of experi- 
ence itself in seeking to trace out the rise and development of 
such categories as mechanism and teleology. They arise as 
meanings attaching to different sorts of experience ; and by 
them objects and situations are consistently and profitably 
apprehended and treated. Some experiences have a certain 
regularity and lawfulness ; these, thus apprehended, and looked 
at retrospectively, come to mean the mechanical. In the case 

1 Development and Evolution, chap. xvii. 

■ I do not accept the term “ mechanism ” as applicable to a genetic 
movement proper ; it denotes only one of the possible naturalistic inter- 
pretations of this movement. My own interpretation, embodied in ihe 
theory of "genetic modes,” Development and Evolution, chap, xix., com- 
bats the mechanical view. Sec the further note to sect. 6 below, and 
chap. XV., sect. 27 ff. above. 

It is clear, then, that the following statement of my view is not correct 
(Creighton, loc. cit., p. 184), " here as elsewhere the alternative for Pro- 
fessor Baldwin is between deriving logical principles mechanically and 
finding them existing a priori ” (italics his). 

* The following has reference also to Professor Creighton’s paper on 
tlie " Implicit,” read at Baltimore, in which he examines my views ; 
it has now been publi^cd in the Philosophiccd Review, Jan., 1910. 
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of other eiqperiences, developing conation shapes the contents 
towards personal ends ; these, so apprdliended, and looked at 
prospectively, mean the teleological. In the logical mode, these 
two meanings become general ways of assimilating events of one 
type or the other. Each is valid for its purpose, and each is 
restricted in its use ; one means to experience just the dominance 
of external, the other that of internal control. 

Now to use either of these as an exclusive or universal mode 
of interpretation is to abolish the other in its own province, and 
so to falsify our report of the progression of experience in which 
they have together arisen. The mechanical would not be me- 
chanical but for the possession of those characters which show 
it to be bare of teleological meaning ; it represents knowledge 
formed under a control which evidences itself as foreign. The 
teleological, on the other hand, would not be teleological but 
for its character as embodying the agent's control exercised in 
the pursuit of personal ends. Teleological processes as such 
are for consciousness not mechanical, and mechanical are not 
teleological. 

I have contrasted the results of these two modes of process 
by using the two expressions " knowledge through (external) 
control" — issuing in sequences which are medianical in their 
meaning — ^and " (internal) control through knowledge " — issuing 
in sequences with which personal interest and conation are identi- 
fied {Thought and Things, ii., chap. xiv.). Unless the teleolo- 
gists can show, from the. movement of further experience, that 
there is positive justification for the step.i they may not employ, 
as a universal solvent, the partial meaning which they favour. 

6. ( 2 ) But even if we allow the category of teleology to apply 
universally, it also issues in a characteristic dualism from which 
there is no logical escape. Ends are attained through the tnedia- 
Uon of ideas or facts. Facts and ideas are not ends ; “ what a man 
hath why doth he yet hope for ? " — ^it is a further realization, 
beyond the idea or fact, that he hopes for. A conscious end is 
alwas^ meditated — ^furthered or hindered — ^by some fact or idea. 

* Actually the progress of experience, both personal and racial, is 
away from animistic, anthropomorphic and teleological interpretations 
of nature. Science has had gradually to achieve its birthright, only 
gradually establishing a conception of natural law which operates without 
"teleological” interference. Just here is, in fact, in my opinion, the 
great service rendered by Darwinism to philosophical thought. But with it 
has gone the similar clarification of the subjective and teleological proper.) 
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To any teleology which involves genuine ptirpose, the dualism 
of" fact-idea and end/’ taking the form of " means and end ” or 
of " hindrance to end/’ is as stubborn as that of "thinker and 
thing ’’ in the domain of cognition. 

To escape this difficulty, the intellectual idealist goes over 
to a teleology which does not involve purpose in any concrete 
or actual sense, while he still retains vaguely the principle of 
“ means and ends.” But what " means and ends ” can mean 
apart from an agent who adopts the means (facts or ideas) to 
attain the ends (results), it is difficult to see. What is really 
present is the actual flow of genetic process, with its great dual- 
isms of knowledge and purpose. If we take this process for what 
it is, it discovers ifeelf to experience in the 'two modes of organiza- 
tion called teleological or mechanical according as the situations 
of actual life present contents of one sort or the other, and accord- 
ing to the interest by which their apprehension is motived.^ 

7. If this actual genetic movement, so apprehended in experi- 
ence — ^the progressive integration of contents, as on occasion 
both " factual ” and " end-fulfilling ” for the agent — ^is what Pro- 
fessor Creighton means by " teleology,” then I am with him. 
I prefer that term to " mechanism,” if one is to use but one terra 
for the entire movement. But my aim is to go further construc- 

^ In my discussion of ** genetic series ” as such (in ** Theory of Genetic 
Modes,” Development and Evolution, chap, xix., described by Professor 
Creighton as a sort of invalid compromise), I have pointed out that these 
scries present both aspects, the quantitative or mechanical and the quali- 
tative or in the large sense worthful ” ; they show a form of sequence 
or conditioning which is not exhausted by either interpretation taken 
alone. Professor Creighton is, I think, in error in saying {loc. ciU, p. 182) 
about this theory that the something new ” that it recognizes as arising 
in a genetic series ” simply comes into the scries as a miracle.” 1 reply : 
It is not a miracle except to one who has already adopted a quantitative 
or mechanical conception of all natural change. Such a cast-iron quan- 
titative conception apart, why should not nature produce novelties ? 
James and Bergson, as well as the present writer, have recently protested 
against the arid ” cnergistic ” conception of ** cause and effect.” For 
my part, I am not willing to prejudice the case even by using the terms of 
mechanics for such sequences ; 1 have employed the term progression.” 

. , . Further, I do not admit Professor Creighton’s claim that a genetic 
series, as I conceive it in my theory of ” genetic modes,” ” exhibits no 
identity throughout the different stages of the process.” On the con- 
trary, the varying degrees of identity which it actually has for conscious- 
ness serve as motive to the transformations of the ” sameness ” meanings 
up to the logical judgment of identity, as traced in great detail in Thought 
and Things, vol. i., chap, viii., § 3, and chap, ix., § 5 ; andvol.ii., chap. x. 
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tivdy, and to discover what the issue is when the movement does 
not stop with the meMaUon by ideas in either of these two ways — 
with mediation as true for knowledge, or as good for purpose — but 
when it goes on to apprdiend the contents in a further mode of 
direct contemplation. The movement then goes beyond the 
objectification of the contents in judgments of fact and value ; 
and reaches a higher hyper-logical immediacy, which is essentially 
reconciling. 

My present purpose is accomplished, however, in showing 
how it is possible to turn the edge of Professor Creighton’s criti- 
cism, I accept both the terms of the supposed contradiction. 
I hold that when legitimately employed both mechanism and 
teleology are naturalistic or empirical categories of mediation, 
both v^d, but both restricted in their proper use, and both 
superseded in a hyper-logical mode of imme^ate experience. 

II. The Question of " Isms ” 

8. The question of dualism, or of dualistic reedism, seems to 
be the insistent one to certain of my critics (e.g. Prof. Tawney, 
in Journal of Philos., March 30, 1911, p. 187) in view of the 
emphasis placed in the earliar volumes upon the opposition of 
the two sorts of control, inner and outer. Is this then, or is 
some other “ ism,” to be our final outcome ? 

In addition to the remarks made in chap, iv., § 5, and also 
just above, I may h^e say that, in my opinion, realistic dualism 
inevitably issues from the point of view of the development 
alike of logical process and of volitional process. Furthermore, 
the acceptance of this outcome carries with it the acceptance 
also of an irreconcilable opposition between these two mediating 
processes themselves; since thought as such reports a fixed 
static reality, while will desiderates a moving progressive ideal, 
and there is no legitimate way— if we are true to the facts of 
experience — of subordinating one to the other. Hence I can 
not rest content with either, or with the realistic dualism for 
which they in common declare. 

What then ? Simply, I reply, that we are not shut up, as is 
usually supposed, to tiie alternative between such a realism 
(either cognitive or conative) and phenomenalism. Phenome- 
nalism is altogether shut out by our results, in any case ; for if 
makes abstraction of the iimer world from the controls which 
concrete process of both sorts presupposes. 

9. There is a third alternative. It is found in an imme- 
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diatism in which the opposition between real and phenomenal 
is aimnlled; in which thought and things come together 
as common content of contemplation — & direct presence, the 
awareness of which is itself just the apprehension of the real. 
This fully significant real, found in aesthetic contemplation,^ 
assumes the partial reals of knowledge and will and reconciles 
their oppositions ; in this sense, our view is realistic. But it 
brings the real, as most adequately apprehended, into a mode 
of experience ; in this sense it is idealistic. Yet it abrogates all 
trans-experiential reference, since all controls, external and 
internal, are fused in one : in this sense it is neither realisUc nor 
idealistic. 

10. In short, this point of view seems to give philosophical 
standing to the resort to feeling, contemplation, intuition, imme- 
diacy — by whatever term the transcending and fusing of the 
motives of intellect and will be known — ^not in the Hegelian 
sense of a solution which is always logically more abstract, or 
in the sense of their mere reduction in the melting-pot of m 3 retic 
feding,* but in the simple empirical sense in which the movement 
of experience itself comes to unity and equilibrium in contem- 
plation. 

This is to be developed fully in the volume stiU to follow. 
I wish here merely to disclaim both dualism and phenomenalism 
in the usual sense in which the antithesis between them is con- 
sidered as a final one. Yet I am well aware that to announce 
a programme is in itself to invite farther criticism. 

1 See chap, xv., §§ 5 fi. above. 

* In which I should include the mysticism of ecstatic religious experi- 
ence. So far as religious apprehension and contemplation retain what is 
characteristic of them they always show the dualism of self and other-self. 
In the ecstasy that overcomes this dualism, the motives proper to religion 
are no longer present. 
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Aspects of Contemporary Thought 

The following passages are extracted from an article on the 
Progress of Philosophy and Psydhology contributed by the writer 
to the first volume (for 1910), new series, of the American Year 
Book.^ They are reproduced here as serving to " orient ” 
the reader in the more recent literature of the general topics 
of our discussion. 

I. Logic . — ^It is in logic that the positivist and evolutionist 
movements have worked upon philosophy, and the United States 
has been the field of productive logical work now esteemed every- 
where. What is known as “ Instrumentalism ” in logic has been 
developed largely by American writers. By this name is known 
the theory of truth which is commonly associated with pragma- 
tism in philosophy. 

Instrumentalism holds that truth is not something existing 
absolutely and quite apart from human life, being what it is 
whether known to us or not, and revealed to us by intuition or 
some sort of revelation in universal conceptions and axioms. On 
the contrary, truth is what is experimentally established as 
holding good in nature and life ; it is the instrument of effective 
conduct and thought. It is accumulated gradually by the 
race, as the result of trial, and by the elimination of error. Its 
universal principles are those found to be effective ; these are 
sdected in evolution because they are useful. We know no 
absolute standards ; there is a hypothetical strain in all our 
knowledge. James' essays, of various dates, collected in the book. 

Meaning of Truift (1909) ; Dewey’s (and colleagues’) Studies 
in Logical Theory (second edition, 1909) ; and the present writer’s 

» American Year Booh for igio, Appleton & Co., 1911, presenting 
especially the work of American writers. This limitation accounts for 
evident omissions. The remarkable movement of recent French 
philosophy is admirably presented in La Pens 6 e contemporaine by 
P. Gaultier (1911). 


an 
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Thought and Things, or Genetic Logic (vol. i., 1906) are all 
works which take up the instrumental point of view. With 
variations, both in emphasis and in philosophical interpretation, 
these authors agree in combating all absolutist and d priori theories 
of knowledge and truth. They agree that all Lmowledge has 
been empirically and experimentally derived, that the tests of 
truth are of siniilar origin, and that thought is a growing system 
or organism, gradually built up in the progress of the race. 
Dewey, The Influence of Darwin, igio, emphasizes the instrumental 
character of truth to the individual, who uses it to solve 
problems of further adjustment and control of experience. James 
dwells upon the practical reference and utility of truth, making 
the " working ” of a concept in practice the final test of its 
validity (see his work. Pragmatism, 1907). The present writer 
emphasizes the social character, the logical " community ” of 
knowledge, and the external control of fact to which truth 
is always submitted in experimental research ; and he carries 
this point of view through the discussion of all the principal 
problems of formal logic {ThougM and Things, vol. ii., 1908). 

These variations are important for the further development 
of these authors' views, respectively ; but for the theory of 
knowledge and for logic, they may all be classed properly together. 
" Instrumentalism ” is the proper term by which to describe their 
common and fundamental thought. The word " Pragmatism ” 
should be reserved for the philosophical theory built up by James 
and others upon this common doctrine. But philosophical prag- 
matism is not the only theory which is consistent with instru- 
mentalism in the theory of knowledge.^ 

The intellectual parentage of this point of view is easily 
discovered. Positivism appears in the insistence upon the ex- 
perimental method of discovery, and the denial of any royal 
road — ^by deduction, intuition, d priori revelation — to absolute 
truth. In this the British tradition of Locke, Htime, and MiQ 
(James dedicates one of his books to J. S. Mill) is carried forward, 
as against the German tradition of Kant, Fichte, and HegeL 
Indeed, we seem to be in the atmosphere of the “blooming 
period" of English utilitarianism, as we hear the insistent claim 
that truth must be useful, must “work,” must be a “ good” 
like money or health. The English utilitarian moralists argued 
the case for the origin of the rules of practice ; these represent 
custom, social prescription, being derived from racial experience 
^ Sec further below. 
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and prescribed by and for individuals in whom their utility as 
instruments of the general good reappears. This is their account 
of the utterances of the “ moral sense,” as they called what the 
Germans denominated "practical reason.” The same considera- 
'tions, utilitarian and instrumental, we now see pressed into service 
dn the theory of truth. Logical principles, the categories, have 
liad, we are told, the same origin as practical principles or rules 
of action. They are social formulations, the instruments of our 
successful commerce with nature, just eis moral rules are instru- 
m^ts of our successful intercourse with our fellow-men. 

There is in fact not a mere likeness between instrumentalism 
and utilitarianism, a mere similarity in point of view; there is an 
identity of motive and philosophical point of departure. In the 
future, the current instrumentalism of knowledge will consti- 
tute the second great chapter in the historical development of 
utilitarianism. 

On the side of the criticism of science, the ground was pre- 
pared for instrumentalism by the analyses of Mach {Erhewntniss 
uni IrtJmm, second edition, 1906) ; Pearson (TAtf Grammar of 
Science, second edition, 1909) ; Enriques {Les ProhUmes de la 
Science, 1909, from the Italian of 1908) ; and Poincar6 {La 
Valeur de la Science, and La Science et VHypotfUse, 1902, both in 
English translation), an interesting series of works — German, 
Eni^tish, Italian, and French — all demonstrating the hypothetical 
and experiential character of scientific knowledge, and showing 
the relativity of the universal postulates on which it is built up. 
With them we may include also the work De la Contingence des 
Lois de la Nature, 1902, by Boutroux. 

In Germany, however, this movement has been contested. 
A new impulse has been given to absolutism in logic and 
philosophy by Husserl {Logische Untersuchungen, 1901-2), and 
Meinong {Ueber Annahmen, second edition, 1910, and Untersuch- 
ungen zur Gegenstandstheorie, 1904). The work of Meinong and 
his pupils deserves notice, also, as an independent attempt to 
establish a " theory of objects,” imderstanding by ” objects ” 
whatever the mind can entertain or think about. With tliese 
may be classed the Philosophic der Werte (1908) of Miinstcrbcrg. 

2. Theory of Evolution. — The demand that both logic and 
ethics become thoroughly genetic shows the need of a new philo- 
sophical statement of evolution itself. The two historical points 
of view, naturalistic and vitalistic, have both had recent and 
remarkable advocacy. Vitalism is the term applied to theories 
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which recognize some sort of vital force or inner impulse by 
which the course of evolution is directed, in more or less inde- 
pendence of the physical environment. The theory of enteUcheia 
of Aristotle was ite earliest philosophical statement. 

There has been a strong revival of vitalism in the last five 
or six years, culminating in two important works of date 1907-8, 
The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, Gifford Lectures, 
by Driesch, and I’ Evolution criatrice, by Bergson. The former 
returns to the ewtelecheia of Aristotle, actually adopting that 
term ; and his view is properly to be called vitalism. The latter 
argues that there is a real ilan vital, a vital impulse ; but does 
not deny the laws of interaction of organism and environment, 
such as that of natural selection, under which this imprilse works 
itself out. Bergson’s view is part of his system of philosophy to 
which I return below. 

On the other hand, the anti-vitalistic or purely naturalistic 
point of view has had its sharper statement and fuller exposition. 
Besides the defence of Darwin’s principle of natural selection by 
such eminent advocates as Poulton {fHharles Darwin and the 
Origin of Species, 1909) and Lankester, the new theory of “ Muta- 
tion ” has been brought out by De Vries {Die Mutationstheorie, 
1901-3; English translation). This theory supposes large varia- 
tions or “ mutations ” to occur (for unknown reasons) in single 
plants or animals, and to perpetuate themselves by inheritance, 
giving rise to new species. It agrees in principle with Darwin- 
ism, in that it seeks the origin of species in variations ; and it 
must be classed with the natural selection theory, which indeed 
it actually invokes, as naturalistic and anti-vitalistic. In the minds 
of advocates of these theories, the newer like the older vitalism 
lends itself to mystical and obscure interpretations of the 
phenomena of life and mind. 

No doubt the future will see some adjustment of the re- 
spective claims of an actual dynamic movement, present in the 
process of evolution — ^the least that will satisfy moderate 
vitalists — and of a process of selection due to interaction between 
the organism and its environment, as claimed by the Darwinians. 

Such a synthesis was suggested by the present writer in his 
“ theory of genetic modes ” {Development and Evolution, 1902) ; 
and the position is strengthened by the strong argumentation 
contained in the book of Bergson cited above. There would 
seem to be no reason that a really genetic or dynamic impulse — 
an Uan vital — should not be dependent, in its actual develop- 
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ment, upon the favouring conditions offered by the sdlection and 
elimination of cases or variations. 

3. Philosophy Proper. — ^As we should expect, the tendencies 
mentioned above as showing themselves in psychology have 
made themsdves fdt also in philosophy. In the first place, the 
radical acceptance of evolution must result in a view of reality 
which recognizes its essentially d3mamic and progressive char- 
acter, whatever the method of its progress may actually be. This 
raises the question of progress or “tdeology,” in the form of an 
interpretation of the modes which reality shows in its continuous 
longitudinal course. It has been brought out that the mechanical 
view of reality is inadequate ; and that some theory which allows 
an actual creative advance or, at least, a genuine principle of pro- 
gressive organization from stage to stage of life and mind, must 
be worked out. Hence Bergson adopts the phrase ivoluMon 
criatrice, in somewhat the sense of the theory of " genetic modes.” 

In the devdopment of both life and mind alike, we must 
admit that new stages — new organizations, new modes of quali- 
tative happening — ^are constantly appearing. This means the 
acceptation of evolution in a sense so radical that no mechanical 
or " equational ” statement (such as the law of the conservation 
of energy) will do justice to it. 

There are, however, differences of view appearing here. No 
less than four interpretations of reality have had able advocacy 
with more or less reference to this new conception of the 
requirements of evolution. 

4. Mechanical and Idealis;Hc Views. — ^The mechanical theory 
has been revived under the name of ” energetics ” by Ostwald, 
according to whom aU sodal and psychological organization 
is redudble to the play of the laws of energy {Energ^sche Grmidr- 
ktgen der Kidturwissenschaft, 1909). This joins hands with the 
chemico-ph5rsical explanation of life attempted by Loeb. 

At the other extreme, the idealists resort to the logical 
devdopment of experience or thought, to explain the movement 
of reality, recalling the genetic views of Hegd and the refined 
dialectical idealism of Green and Bosanquet. The reader may 
consult the able papers of Crdghton on " Darwinism and Logic ” 
in the Psychological Review, May, 1909, and on " The Implicit ” 
in the Philosophical Review, January, 1910, which present tliis 
point of view, and The Elements of Ethics of Muirhead (3 cd., 
1910). Such a position, in turn, allies itself with the now 
vitalism of writers like Driesch. 
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The difficulty with these two solutions is at bottom the same : 
they exclude movement in the sense of progress from the final 
reality. One postulates a quantitatively identical energy — a 
material principle — and the other a qualitatively identical 
thought — a formal principle — ^while both explain the d3mamic 
aspect of nature and mind as an aspect of incompleteness. The 
real is, for both these theories, after all as to relations absolute, 
and in its nature identical and unchanging. 

5. Pragmatism — ^Another way of treating the problem is 
possible, that of Pragmatism, which accepts radically the principle 
of evolution and carries it out to its last results. 

According to pragmatism, strictly defined, reality is just and 
only the sum of what we find true, and the true is just and only 
the useful series of guesses and formulas by which we conduct our 
life, with all its varied interests. Not only is truth instrumental 
to life, but further, there is no reality existing apart from our 
apprehension and use of the true. We make reality by discovering 
and uUUzing it. Reality is but a name for those relatively stable 
and “ dependable ” items, in the network of our experience, 
which recur and serve as fulcra for the levers of utility. 

This is logical, considered as the outcome of instrumentalism, 
allied with positivism and evolutionism. It is a " radical em- 
piricism " of knowledge, a utilitarianism of truth and morals, a 
cosmologiczd evolutionism, and a metaphysical nihilism — that is, 
if taken simply for itself. William James’ works show explicitly 
and fully all these modern tendencies ; they have attained the 
currency and influence which thdr character, as representing the 
Zeitgeist, fits them to have. 

Confining ourselves to the consideration of the broader signi- 
ficance of the movement, we may weigh it in the light of the 
actual criticism it has received. Royce {Proceedings Fourth Inier- 
national Congress of Philosophy, Heidelberg, igo8) is able to include 
it as a factor in his system of absolute “ voluntarism.” Bradley 
(in articles in Mind, 1908-10) in turn considers it a partial truth 
long done justice to in the development of intellectualism. So 
far as the apostles of the movement would themselves agree upon 
the psychological experience of which truth is the organ and 
reality is the presupposition, it would probably be the "heart,” 
the " passional nature,” the “ will to believe ” (see James’ The 
Will to Believe, 1897, for these phrases). 

This form of pragmatism, at least, amoxmts then to a philo- 
sophy in which personal passion, choice, feeling, preference, sup-- 
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plies the touchstone — or a touchstone— to value and validity; 
and it may be described as an " affectivism,” taking the term 
in somewhat the same sense that the systems of its critics are 
respectively described as " voluntarism ” and " intellectualism ’’ 
(or rationalism). Indeed, the presence of the mystical motive 
— ^the motive to displace discrusive and rational machinery by 
immediate and direct feeling of value — is so prominent in James' 
later work (see bis A PhtraUsHc Universe, 1909) that it cannot 
fail to suggest to the reader the procedure of historical m3raticism. 

Philosophers have thus again boxed the compass. Intellect, 
will, feding — rationalism, volrmtarism, mysticism — each of this 
historical trio has had its new apotheosis. In pragmatism the 
last two, feeling and wiU, join forces against the first : temper 
versus reason, will versus conviction, results versus logic — this 
is now the issue joined. 

Stated in this way the futility of criticism from any of the 
traditional points of view becomes evident. One is tempera- 
mentally a rationalist or a pragmatist ; and so fax ais the philo- 
sophical motive is concerned, pragmatism is exemplified from the 
start. If, then, no final result can be reached by logical reason- 
ing, what is the critic to do ? The weapon of rationalism is broken 
by the pragmatist before the fight begins. 

Consequently criticism, taking another form, deprecates the 
attempt to solve the problem of philosophy by elevating one or 
two of the mental fimctions — intellect or feeling or will — ^to a place 
of high dignity and monopoly, at the expense of other functions. 
Who made reason more reliable than feeling, or will more potent 
than argument ? The whole mental life — all aspects of experi- 
ence — ^must be concerned in the apprehension and management 
of things, and philosophy should not disparage certain functions 
in order to dignify others. But it should try to discover what 
partial contribution each of them makes to the full meaning 
of the world and of man.^ 

1 My objection to accepting pragmatism so defined, to answer the 
question put by certain of my reviewers (notably M. lUiIando in Athena, 
June, 1911) appears sufficiently here, apart from points of specific criticism. 
It is not its instrumental theory of knowledge that I object to, but its 
interpretation of reality in a meaning in which thought and its results 
do not have an intrinsic or vital place. It is the " limits of pragmatism ” 
as a philosophy to which I would call attention, as 1 have in the article 
of that title. Psychological Review, Jan., 1904. Life becomes — with the 
reality it postulates — an engine lacking the " governor ” found, in actual 
experience, in the directive and regulative rdle of tliought. 
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6. Irnmediatism. — ^This issues in another — a fourth — ^point of 
view from which each of the three doctrines so ably repre- 
sented in recent discussion seems partial, although partially true. 
Pragmatism is a revolt against the abuse of reason ; but 
rationalism is equally a revolt against excess of passion and 
caprice. A logical machine would perhaps be a better guide than 
a weather-vane — to have in one’s head 1 But we are not shut up 
to one of these. Will informed by knowledge and moved by 
feeling — ^this is what every normal man has and is, not one of 
these alone nor two of them. So the protest arises against divid- 
ing the personality and considering the glimpse of reality that 
one part gives more to be esteemed than the vision which comes 
from the whole. 

Hence attempts to trace out the mental life as a whole, and 
find its issue in some mode of experience comprehensive of aU 
the partial meanings reality has here or there. Bradley {Appear^ 
ance and ReaUty, second edition, 1897) claims that reality comes 
to us most fully in a state of super-personality which lies beyond 
the contradictions of thought. Bergson {Les Donnies immediates 
de la Conscience, sixth edition, 1910 finds in a higher " intuition,” 
a sort of further instinct, the immediateness that logical processes 
lack or destroy. Similar is our claim that in aesthetic 
experience the partial insights of intelligence and feeling are 
mutually conserved and supplemented, and the things of personal 
desire and worth are reconciled with the things of truth and fact. 
" Contemplation " would be perhaps the term best suited to 
express the function these writers in common have in mind. 
It is a mode of apprehension in which all the values of experience 
regarding the world, are taken up in a richer sense of self. Know- 
ledge is instrumental to practice, and practice is instrumental to 
knowledge, while both serve the ends of personal feeling ; and 
each must do its perfect work, if we would discover the full reality 
of the most prosaic things of life. Everything may be looked 
at from the point of view of aesthetic perfection. 

Such a point of view has never been worked out as a philosophy, 
though many — among whom one thinks of the great master Lotze 
— ^have protested against the partial character of the solutions 
which alternately come into vogue in the progress of thought. 
Just now, in pragmatism, it is the " heart ” that has its vogue ; 
but the heart, too, is but part of the human person. 

The net gain to philosophy, however, from recent discussion 
^ Eng. trans. Time and Free Will, 1910. 
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is great. The working out of motives profoundly rooted in the 
soil of the nineteenth century has issued in instrumentalism and 
pragmatism ; the motives of evolutionism, scientific naturalism, 
social solidarity. These are enemies to absolutism, mysticism, 
individualism. The development, indeed, is not yet complete. 
Pragmatism and immediatism, as so far stated by their principal 
advocates, are too individualistic. They hinge too much on 
private will and feeling and on utifity to the individual, just zis 
the evolution of the early Darwinians, Huxley and Romanes, 
dwelt upon individual struggle and prized individual utility. 
But for all that, never again can scholastic rationalism or logical 
dogmatism hold its own in the theatre of public discussion. 
Experimental proof, utility, personal acceptability, are hereafter 
to be as important in a system that is to conunend itself to men 
as are the consistency, ^interestedness, and universal applica- 
bility of the verbal propositions it comprises. 
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Other Works by Professor Baldwin, 

DARWIN AND THE HUMANITIES. 
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